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THE  selection  of  notes  embodied  in  these  pages,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  liberal  encouragement  of  SIR  ROBERT 
HART,  K.C.M.G.,  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  has  been 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  students  of  the 
Chinese  business  style  in  making  a  systematic  study  of  the 
rules  governing  this  branch  of  the  written  language.  In 
conceiving  this  idea  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  author  was 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  sudden  progress  he  made  in  grasping 
the  sense  of  a  Chinese  text  on  having  simply  worked  himself 
through  the  pages  of  Stanislas  Julien's  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de 
la  Langue  Chinoise.  It  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  this  ingenious  work,  he  had  learned 
more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  language  in  a  few  weeks  than 
had  been  the  case  in  as  many  months  during  which  he  was 
left  to  his  own  imagination  in  pursuing  his  studies  by  mere 
practice,  and  that  the  benefits  thus  derived  in  respect  of  the 
ancient  written  language  might  be  brought  to  bear,  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  practical  student,  on  the  modern 
documentary  style.  The  author  has  since  had  no  reason  to 
regret  his  grammatical  efforts,  and  although  many  of  his 
own  friends  can  boast  of  wonderful  attainments  in  the 
knowledge  of  written  Chinese  by  mere  routine,  he  is  deeply 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  every  hour  invested  in  systematic 
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study  will,  in  the  long  run,  save  several  hours  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spend  in  routine  work,  in  order  to  realise  by 
instinct  the  force  of  the  various  grammatical  phases  of  the 
style. 

In  offering  to  students  some  of  his  observations,  the 
author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  his  work  does  not 
replace  a  complete  grammar,  but  that  its  chief  object  is  to 
persuade  the  reader  to  make  grammatical  observations 
himself  and  to  gradually  lead  him  into  the  habit  of  tracing 
the  rule  where  rule  exists.  To  obtain  this  end,  a  study  of 
the  rules  governing  the  Ku-wen,  or  ancient  style,  under  the 
guidance  of  Julien's  Syntaxe,  or  Prof,  von  der  G-abelentz's 
Ghinesische  Grammatik  (Leipzig,  1881),  will  be  highly  use- 
ful, since  the  spirit  of  Chinese  grammar  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was*  in  ancient  times,  the  differences  referring  to 
detail  rather  than  to  principle.  Grammatical  hints  will 
also  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  the  author's  Text  Book  of 
Documentary  Chinese,  which  should  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  present  volume. 

Students  having  managed  the  spoken  language  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  being  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
fluently,  frequently  get  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  written  language  and  are  only  too  ready  to  take  refuge 
in  that  pons  asinorum,  the  native  writer,  who  will  inter- 
pret the  sense  of  difficult  passages  in  plain  colloquial 
without  being  able  to  analyse  the  construction  of  even  the 
simplest  sentence.  The  greater  command  they  have  over 
the  spoken  language,  the  easier  they  will  find  it  to  have 
such  difficulties  explained  to  them  without  being  able  to 
judge  themselves.  The  danger  of  becoming  thus  depen- 
dent upon  the  intelligence  of  a  native  assistant  is  obvious, 
and  cases  in  which  a  student  who  has  done  good  work 
because  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  having  a  clever 


Usien-sh£ng  at  his  side,  finds  himself  suddenly  in  great 
distress  when  he  has  to  work  with  a  less  intelligent  man  or 
without  any  such  help  at  all,  are  too  frequent  to  need  any 
further  comment.  The  student  should,  therefore,  in  good 
time  become  accustomed  to  use  his  eyes,  instead  of  his 
ears,  in  reading  Chinese ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  I 
would  advise  him  to  commence  studying  the  colloquial  and 
the  written  Chinese  at  the  same  time,  taking  either  branch 
in  hand  separately  and  just  as  seriously  as  though  he  were 
going  to  study  two  difficult  languages  like  Latin  and 
Greek.  His  progress  in  the  spoken  language  will  thus 
be  less  rapid  than  if  he  devote  himself  to  colloquial 
studies  entirely  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  will 
be  less  liable  to  discouragement  when  called  upon  to 
exert  himself  in  the  written  language,  decidedly  the  more 
difficult  branch  of  his  studies. 

As  to  the  latter,  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin 
by  reading  and  translating,  without  a  native  teacher, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vocabulary  in  Volume 
II.,  the  first  43  documents  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Text 
Book,  checking  the  sense  of  his  own  version  with  the 
translations  contained  in  the  Appendix  of  Vol.  II.  After 
this  he  should  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  Wade's 
"Documentary  Course,"  up  to,  say,  Document  No.  57,  being 
careful  to  study  all  the  notes  contained  in  the  "  Key,"  and 
consulting  the  Dictionary  in  preference  to  the  native 
teacher.  At  this  stage  he  will  be  sufficiently  prepared  to 
commence  systematic  studies,  and  he  should  devote  a  cer- 
tain time  every  day  to  reading  these  Notes,  which  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  give  him  as  little  work  with  the 
Dictionary  as  possible.  If  by  this  means  he  contract  a 
taste  for  making  grammatical  observations  himself,  by 
collecting  examples  of  an  analogous  character  iu  order  to 
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find  the  rule  governing  each  mode  of  expression  which 
may  be  new  to  him,  the  object  of  this  publication  will  be 
best  fulfilled. 

How  to  continue  his  studies  thereafter  will  be  a  question 
of  individual  need.  The  "  Documentary  Course "  and 
the  "Text  Book"  will  furnish  him  ample  material  for 
home  study,  and  the  student  in  China  will  soon  find 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  routine 
of  daily  life. 

SHANGHAI,  February,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

*-*-* 

The  documentary  language  or  business  style,  as  T.  T. 
MEADOWS  calls  it,  is  that  style  of  the  Chinese  written  lang- 
uage which  is  generally  used  in  all  kinds  of  documents  public 
and  private.  If  we  except  novels,  poetry  and  certain  essays 
distinctly  meant  to  be  written  in  the  ancient  or  archaic  style, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  written  language  of  the  dayj  in 
fact  the  modern  prose  of  China ;  for  everything  written  by 
the  ordinary  Chinese  has  a  businesslike  character.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  adopted  by  native  writers  in 
the  Chinese  newspapers  published  in  Shanghai  and  Hong- 
kong is  much  nearer  the  style  used  in  official  despatches 
than  it  is  to  the  language  of  the  Four  Books,  of  Ma  Tuan- 
lin,  or  of  any  of  the  Dynastic  Histories ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
Peking  Gazette,  the  only  really  indigenous  periodical  publi- 
shed in  the  Empire,  which  indeed  contains  papers  written 
in  the  business  style  exclusive  of  all  others. 

T.  T.  MEADOWS,  on  p.  13  of  his  Desultory  Notes,  *  justly 
remarks :  "M.  EEMUSAT,  in  his  Grammaire  C/tinoise, 
notices  three  styles  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  ho  calls, 
style  antique,  style  litteraire,  and  langue  des  magistrals,  or 
langue  mandarinique ;  but  he  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  defini- 
tions of  these,  and  he  altogether  overlooks  what  I  call  the 
business  style  of  the  Chinese  written  language,  classing  the 
works  and  documents  in  which  it  is  found,  partly  with  those 

*  "Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China,  etc."  London, 
1847. 
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which  form  specimens  of  the  style  antique,  and  partly  with 
those  in  which  something  like  the  languc  mandarinique,  or 
spoken  language,  is  found." 

The  same  omission  may  be  noticed  in  all  grammatical 
works  on  the  Chinese  language  now  existing,  from  PREMARE 
down  to  ENDLICHER,  SCHOTT  and  JULIEX,  *  whose  works 
chiefly  describe  the  Eu-icen  or  ancient  style,  with  occasional 
remarks  on  the  modern  spoken  language.  Julien,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de  la  Langue  Chinoise^ 
says  with  regard  to  his  work:  "Ce  n'est  point,  a  proprement 
parler,  une  grammaire  chinoise  complete  dans  toutes  ses 
parties ;  c'est  seulement  un  supplement  considerable  a  toutes 
celles  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'  a  ce  jour."  His  book  is  no  doubt 
a  considerable  supplement  to  all  the  preceding  grammars ; 
still  it  supplements  only  their  rules  of  the  classical  language 
and  completely  ignores  the  style  of  the  present  day. 

If  we  consider  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  Chinese 
literature,  we  cannot  but  wonder  why  vis-d-vis  the  profuse 
grammatical  studies  made  by  European  scholars  in  the 
ancient  written  and  the  modern  colloquial  styles,  nobody 
has  as  yet  undertaken  to  prepare  something  approaching  a 
digest  of  the  rules  distinguishing  it  from  the  style  of 
Chinese  commonly  cultivated  by  Foreign  grammarians.  The 
business  style  is  certainly  studied  by  more  individuals  than 
the  ancient  language  and,  apart  from  the  scientific  interest 
one  may  take  in  the  knowledge  of  its  rules,  deserves  for  this 
reason  alone  to  be  described  in  its  grammatical  phases. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  digest  of  the  grammatical  rules 
governing  the  business  style  will  be  a  very  important  means 

*  When  these  notes  were  written,  VON  DER  GABELENTZ  '  exhaustive 
grammar  vrns  not  published  yet.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  since  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  written  "  mit  Ausschluss  des  niederen  Stiles," 
the  business  style  is  as  yet  not  represented  amongst  Chinese  gramma- 
tical works. 
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of  acquiring  its  knowledge  as  compared  with  the  more 
practical  use  of  a  chrestomathy  and  a  dictionary.  Yet  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  welcome  study  not  only  to  those 
who  take  a  merely  theoretical  interest  in  the  structure  of  the 
language,  but  also  an  encouragement  to  the  practical  student. 
It  appears  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  for  most 
palpable,  because  practical  reasons,  the  knowledge  of  the 
business  style  will  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with 
that  of  the  Ku-wen;  time  will,  therefore,  call  forth  scientific 
works  on  the  laws  governing  this,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
ancient,  style.  The  notes  that  follow  are  intended  to  throw 
out  some  of  the  main  features  of  such  a  work.  Their  object 
will  in  the  first  instance  be  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  rules  without  attempting  anything  approaching  a  system. 
Many  of  these  rules  are,  of  course,  closely  related  to  those 
governing  the  Chinese  language  in  general,  while  others  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  business  style.  It  is  this 
latter  class  of  rules  which  are  here  chiefly  cared  for. 

The  collection  of  rules  here  given  is,  however,  far  from 
being  exhaustive,  and  must  be  looked  at  as  a  nucleus  of 
grammatical  experiences  to  which  every  student  should  add 
his  own, — as  the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  searching 
for  analogies  in  reading  sentences  of  a  similar  turn  will 
soon  enable  him  to  do. 

To  describe  the  general  features  of  the  documentary 
language  as  distinguished  from  other  styles  MR.  MEADOWS' 
observations  from  the  second  of  his  Desultory  Notes  will 
be  found  the  best  introduction. 

"  That  which  I  call  business  style,"  he  says,  "deserves  to 
be  particularised  as  such,  because  a  very  distinct  and  easily 
definable  line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  between  it  and 
the  other  styles  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  because,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  it  is  for,  by  far,  the  greater  number  of 
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foreigners  the  most  useful  to  know.  The  ancient  style  is 
so  sententious  and  concise  as  to  become  vague,  so  that  seve- 
ral of  the  best  specimens  of  it,  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Four 
Books,"  cannot  be  understood  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
without  an  explanation,  either  written  or  verbal,  to  each 
new  passage.  It  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of  the  char- 
acters denominated  hsii,  empty ,  by  the  Chinese,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  in  sentences  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
Europeans  to  discern.  Now  the  business  style,  though 
sharing  in  the  peculiar  conciseness  of  the  Chinese  language, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  has  always  so  much  diffu- 
siveness, that  any  man  who  has  made  such  progress  as  enables 
him  to  read  one  or  two  •  works  in  that  style,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  reading  an  entirely  new  work  composed  in  it. 
He  may  occasionally  have  to  apply  to  his  dictionaries  for 
the  meaning  of  a  new  term,  but  the  style  will  no  longer  be 
a  difficulty.  There  is  generally  nothing  superfluous  in  it ; 
it  is  terse,  but  it  is  not  so  concise  as  to  be  vague.  In  the 
business  style  the  hsii,  or  empty  characters,  noticed  above, 
are  scarcely  ever  used ;  in  which  particular  it  differs,  not 
only  from  the  ancient  style,  but  also  from  the  style  litteraire 
or  w6n-ch*ang — a  term  that  the  Chinese  apply  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  compositions  of  the  candidates  at  examina- 
tions, and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  business  style 
differs  from  the  wen-ch^ang  in  another  material  point.  In 
the  latter,  an  appropriate  and  well  understood  term,  which 
does  not  suit  the  rythmu?,  is  exchanged  for  one  less  suitable 
in  sense  and  not  so  well  defined,  but  which  sounds  better ; 
in  the  business  style,  on  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rythmus  or  sound,  but  distinctness  being  the 
chief  object  in  view,  a  word  or  term  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  whenever  its  omission  would  appear  likely  to  cause 
ambiguity.  From  the  spoken  language  the  business  style, 
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like  every  other  written  style,  differs  very  widely.  As  a 
vast  number  of  the  Chinese  words  which  are  written  quite 
differently  are  pronounced  exactly  alike,  they  are  obliged  in 
speaking  to  join  others  to  them,  in  order  to  be  understood ; 
just  as  if  we  were  obliged,  in  speaking  English,  to  say :  sky- 
sun,  child-son  ;  sacred-holy,  all- wholly  ;  only-sole,  spirit-soul; 
ocean-sea,  look-see,  &c.  &c.;  although  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  words  sun  and  son,  holy  and  wholly,  soul  and  sole,  sea 
and  see,  &c.  when  written.  Now  in  speaking  English  it 
is  really  not  necessary,  because  our  homophonous  words 
are  so  few,  that  the  context  always  leads  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  to  the  particular  word  meant.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  spoken  language  is,  however,  composed  of 
double  words,  or  compounds  (formed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  above,  or  in  some  other  manner,  but  always  with  the 
same  object);  and  these  are  either  not  used  at  all  in  writing, 
or  only  one  of  their  constituent  parts  is  used.  The  above, 
and  some  other  differences,  reach  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  Chinese  colloquial,  or  spoken  language,  and  the  business 
style  are,  so  far  as  the  task  of  acquiring  them  is  concerned, 
really  two  different  languages.  When  we  learn  French,  in 
learning  to  speak  it  we  at  the  same  time  learn  to  read  it ; 
but  learning  the  best  spoken  Chinese  and  learning  to  read 
the  written  language,  is  like  learning  to  speak  the  Parisian 
French  and  learning  to  read  Latin.  This  is  one  cause  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  learning  the  Chinese ;  for  the  man  who 
has  completely  mastered  the  spoken  language,  and  can  read 
the  same  language  when  written,  is  literally  as  far  from 
being  able  to  read  a  book  composed  in  comparatively  simple 
business  style,  as  a  man  who  can  speak  French  on  all  sub- 
jects fluently,  and  read  what  he  speaks  when  written,  is 
from  being  able  to  read  the  simplest  Latin  book ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  unable  to  read  a  single  paragraph  of  it. 
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lt  The  business  style  is  that  used  in  statistical  works,  in 
the  Ta-ching  hui-tien  (the  collected  statutes  of  the  empire), 
and  in  the  Penal  and  other  codes.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
addresses  of  high  mandarins  and  the  Boards  at  Peking  to 
the  Emperor,  and  in  the  edicts  and  rescripts  of  the  latter 
(hence  the  Peking  Gazette  is  entirely  written  in  this  style)  ; 
further,  in  all  the  proclamations  and  notifications  of  the 
mandarins ;  in  their  official  correspondence  with  each  other ; 
in  petitions  from  the  people  to  the  mandarins,  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  latter ;  in  judicial  decisions,  hailbonds,  warrants, 
permits,  passports,  &c.  &c.;  in  leases,  and  deeds  of  transfer 
of  landed  property  between  private  parties ;  and  in  all 
mercantile-legal  papers,  as  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
work,  or  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  promissory  notes,  and 
bills  of  exchange. 

"  In  some  of  the  old  statutes  contained  in  the  Ta-ching 
hui-tien,  and  that  old  part  of  the  Penal  Code  to  which  Sir 
George  Staunton  chiefly  confined  himself  in  his  Translation, 
the  business  style  is  very  terse,  resembling  in  so  far,  the 
ancient  style ;  but  there  it  distinguishes  itself  from  the 
latter,  by  a  total  want  of  empty  particles,  of  which  it  con- 
tains a  few  in  other  specimens.  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
however,  that  there  are  some  histories  composed  in  a  style 
apparently  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  the  business  style ; 
and  that  there  are  many  works  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  to  any  one  style. 

"  There  is  still  another  style  which  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call 
the  familiar  style.  It  lies  between  the  business  style 
and  the  colloquial,  and  is  that  in  which  light  works,  such  as 
novels,  plays,  &c.  are  composed ;  for  it  must  be  observed, 
even  the  Chinese  plays  and  the  dialogues  in  novels  do  not 
form  strictly  correct  examples  of  the  actually  spoken 
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language.  The  reason  is,  that  much  of  what  is  used  in 
the  spoken  language  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  express 
the  same  idea  on  paper,  but  would,  as  useless  verbiage, 
rather  cause  obscurity  ;  just  as  it  would  render  the  English 
obscure  if  we  were  to  write  sky-sun,  child-son,  &c.  when 
the  words  sun  and  son  are  of  themselves  sufficiently 
distinct.  The  style  in  plays  is,  however,  a  near  approach 
to  the  actual  spoken  language,  and  even  the  narrative  in 
novels  contains  a  great  admixture  of  it. 

"  To  recapitulate :  the  ancient  style  is  sententious,  so 
concise  as  to  be  vague  and  unintelligible  without  explana- 
tions ;  contains  a  great  number  of  the  difficult  hsu  or  empty 
particles,  but  does  not  confine  itself  by  a  strict  attention  to 
the  rythmus.  The  best  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  classics,  the  works  of  Confucius  and  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  same  school.  The  Chinese  say  of  this 
style,  that  it  is  very  profound. 

"The  wen-ctiang,  or  literary  style,  is  sufficiently  diffuse 
to  be  intelligible,  contains  a  great  number  of  the  empty 
particles,  and  conforms  strictly  to  the  rythmus.  The  com- 
positions of  the  literary  graduates  at  the  examinations  are 
almost  the  only  specimens  of  this  style,  all  compositions  in 
which  are  characterized  by  a  constant  reference  to  a  theme 
or  text.  The  Chinese  say  of  this  style,  that  it  is  very 
abstract. 

"The  business  style  is  always  sufficiently  diffuse  to  be 
intelligible ;  it  always  contains  few,  many  specimens  of  it 
none,  of  the  empty  particles ;  and  it  does  not  confine  itself 
by  any  attention  to  the  rhythmus.  Works  on  government 
and  statistics,  and  the  laws,  are  comprised  in  this  style ;  and 
all  documents  of  a  legal  nature,  all  official  correspondence 
on  business,  are  written  in  it.  The  Chinese  say  of  this  style, 
that  it  is  plain  and  distinct. 
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"The  familiar  style  is  the  least  terse  of  any  of  the  Chinese 
written  styles ;  it  contains  very  few  of  the  empty  particles, 
it  does  not  confine  itself  by  any  attention  to  the  rhythmus, 
and  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  terms  used  in  the 
spoken  language. 

"The  narrative  parts  of  novels  form  examples  of  this  style, 
which  the  Chinese  designate  as  plain  but  shallow. 

"The  colloquial  Chinese  (referring  to  the  general  oral 
language  of  the  country,  as  spoken  by  the  mandarins,  not 
to  any  of  the  dialects)  is  the  least  terse  style  in  the  language  ; 
it  contains  no  characters  that  can  fairly  be  classed  with 
those  called  empty,  and  in  it,  of  course,  not  the  slightest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rhythmus. 

"Plays  and  the  dialogues  in  novels  are  written  in  a  style 
nearly  resembling  the  colloquial  Chinese,  and  sentences 
precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  oral  conversation  occur 
not  ^infrequently  in  such  writings ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  continuous  piece  in  the  exact  spoken  language. 

"  The  above  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  style  to  study.  Missionaries  may,  possibly,  find  it 
useful  to  study  the  ancient  style,  in  order  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Chinese  ethics  in  the  original  language.  But 
every  moment  that  the  government  servant  or  the  mer- 
chant spends  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  style,  is  altogether 
misemployed.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  very  much  the 
custom  in  Europe  to  commence  the  study  of  the  language 
with  the  classical  "  Four  Books,"  a  work  that  is  entirely 
written  in  the  ancient  style.  Now  a  man  may,  doubtless, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  translation  and  explanations,  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  "  Four  Books,"  and  render  him- 
self, in  a  great  measure,  master  of  the  original.  But  this 
would  be  a  task  to  him  who  commenced  with  that  classic  of 
at  least  a  couple  of  years  of  unremitting  study ;  and  when  he 
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had  finished  it,  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  make  a  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  simplest  official  letter  or  mercantile 
contract.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "  Four  Books  "  in 
the  original  is,  too,  as  useless  to  the  man  who  wishes  to 
translate  business  papers  from  English  into  Chinese,  as  it  is 
to  him  who  wishes  to  translate  similar  papers  from  Chinese 
into  English;  for,  even  supposing  him  able  (a  very  bold 
supposition)  to  compose  in  the  style  of  that  work,  the  want 
of  business  terms  would  offer  an  insuperable  difficulty ;  and 
if  he  were  to  finish  his  task  by  borrowing  these  from,  a 
dictionary,  the  Chinese  would  probably  not  understand  what 
he  had  written,  so  concise  and  vague  is  the  ancient  style. 
In  short,  for  the  British  officer  or  merchant  to  study  the 
"  Four  Books,"  with  a  view  of  making  a  practical  use  of 
what  he  learns,  is  rather  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  for 
the  mandarin  or  the  Chinese  merchant  to  study  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  with  the  view  of  writing  to,  and  drawing 
up  their  agreements  with  the  English  in  the  style  of  these 
books. 

"  The  first  business  of  the  foreign  government  agent  or 
merchant,  who  intends  studying  the  Chinese,  is  to  learn  to 
speak,  which  can  be  best  done  by  reading  some  work  in  the 
familiar  style,  as  a  play  or  novel,  with  a  good  teacher,  paying, 
however,  still  more  attention  to  the  language  the  latter  uses 
in  conversation,  than  to  that  contained  in  the  books.  When 
the  student  is  able  to  converse  with  some  degree  of  ease, 
and  can  understand  the  explanations  of  his  teacher,  he 
should  commence  reading  the  more  easy  compositions  in  the 
business  style,  as  the  proclamations  of  local  mandarins, 
contracts,  &c.;  and  as  he  gradually  progresses  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  proceed  to  read  the  Peking  Gazette, 
and  the  various  books  which  are  enumerated  above  as  being 
written  in  the  business  style." 
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I  have  quoted  Mr.  MEADOWS'  chapter  on  the  business 
style  almost  at  full  length,  because  the  majority  of  readers 
will  not  act  an  the  simple  reference  to  another  book,  and 
because  the  passage  quoted  contains  the  best  introduction 

1  O          J. 

to  a  branch  of  Chinese  literature  which  even  at  the  present 
time  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  as  an  independent  style  of 
writing.  The  details  distinguishing  it  from  other  styles  will 
help  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of  Mr.  MEADOWS'  general 
sketch. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  examples,  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  grammatical  rules  should  be  selected  from  docu- 
ments written  in  that  style,  just  as  nearly  all  the  examples 
of  our  Chinese  grammars  of  the  ancient  language  are  derived 
from  the  classics  and  cognate  works,  while  grammars  of 
the  Mandarin  colloquial  quote  from  novels  written  in  that 
dialect.  Of  documents  written  in  the  business  style  there 
is,  of  course,  no  lack.  These  notes  are,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  quotations  from  other  sources,  confined 
to  examples  contained  in  Wade's  Documentary  Course*  for 
more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  often  be 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  whole 
context  of  a  long  period,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote 
at  full  length,  in  order  to  prove  a  certain  grammatical  rule ; 
in  such  cases  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  such  and  such  a  page 
in  Wade's  Collection,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  in 
the  hands  af  every  student  of  the  business  style. 
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y»  TT  H  5H  ^  Wfn-chien  Tzii-irh  chi,  a  series  of  Papers  selected 
as  specimens  of  Documentary  Chinese,  with  key,  by  Thomas  Francis 
Wade,  C.  B.  London,  1867,  2  Vols.,  4°,  Triibner  &  Co.  I  understand 
that  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  this  valuable  text  book  are  still 
on  the  market. 


NOTES. 


GRAMMATICAL   AGENTS. 

(1).  MARSHMAN,  on  p.  194  of  his  Clavis  Sinica,  says  :  "A 
Chinese  character  may  in  general  be  considered  as  conveying 
an  idea  without  reference  to  any  part  of  speech ;  and  its 
being  used  as  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb,  depends 
on  circumstances."  The  circumstances  upon  which  thus  the 
grammatical  standing  of  a  character  depends  may  be  said  to 
be  of  a  twofold  nature.  They  may  be  due 

1.  to  its  position,  i.e.  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  when 

compared  with  other  characters ;  or 

2.  to  the  influence  of  certain  other  characters  occurring 

in  the  same  sentence,  which,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  call  auxiliary  characters. 
Such  auxiliary  characters  either  precede  or  follow  the  one 
affected  by  them,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by  one  or 
more  indifferent  characters ;  they  may  be  properly  said  to 
perform  the  service  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  replace  to 
some  extent  the  inflection  of  "Western  languages. 

A  great  many  grammatical  relations  may,  in  Chinese,  be 
simply  expressed  by  position;  here  indeed  more  than  in  any 
other  language  it  is  by  position  that  a  word  receives  its 
peculiar  force.  The  addition  of  other  characters  modifying 
its  grammatical  sense,  though  in  many  cases  a  necessity,  is 
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frequently  but  a  mere  luxury,  somewhat  approaching  that 
prodigal  use  of  grammatical  organs  by  which  Aryan  and 
Semitic  tongues  are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  and  its 
cognate  languages. 

Speaking  of  this  kind  of  luxuries,  Sanscrit  appears  to  be 
the  most  extravagant,  English  the  most  economical  of  Indo- 
German  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic  may  be  called 
profuse  in  the  use  of  forms  when  compared  to  modern 
Greek,  the  Romance,  and  the  modern  Teutonic  languages ; 
nay,  the  history  of  almost  every  existing  Western  language 
shows  a  tendency  to  gradually  move  from  extravagance  to 
economy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  forms.  In  the  Chinese 
written  language  a  tendency  to  move  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion may  be  clearly  observed.  Here  the  ancient  style  is  the 
simplest ;  in  it  position  is  still  the  reigning  element.  As  we 
go  through  the  older  historians  and  the  mediaeval  encyclope- 
dists, down  to  the  edicts  and  memorials  of  the  present 
dynasty,  a  gradual  decay  of  the  ancient  simplicity  marks 
the  effect  of  time,  and  step  by  step  it  may  be  traced  how 
position  makes  room  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters. 

In  spite  of  all  this  Chinese  is  still  a  most  economical 
language  if  we  look  at  the  grammatical  organs  at  its  dis- 
posal, so  much  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  scholars  who 
earnestly  believe  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  grammar  at 
all  in  Chinese. 

This  may  be  true  to  those  who  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  grammar  must  necessarily  be  a  book  showing  the 
declension  of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  But  if 
grammar  is  at  all  what  the  name  implies,  the  "  art  of  writ- 
ing," the  art  of  writing  any  language  must  be  based  upon 
grammar ;  I  mean  that  a  language,  written  or  spoken,  can- 
not be  understood,  unless  it  be  based  upon  certain  conven- 
tional rules.  The  knowledge  of  these  conventional  rules  is 
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taught  in  the  grammar  of  the  language.  "We  may  even  go 
farther  and  say, — whatever  the  system  of  a  language  may 
be,  inflective  or  monosyllabic,  the  principles  of  grammar 
must  be  the  same  in  all  languages,  because  speech  is  nothing 
but  thought  rendered  perceptible  by  the  senses.  The  rules 
of  thought,  however,  are  not  accidental,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature ;  they  are  taught  by  the  science  commonly 
called  logic.  Therefore,  the  principles  of  grammar,  the  logic 
of  human  speech  as  it  were,  must  be  inherent  in  every  lang- 
uage. It  is  just  as  impossible  to  think,  as  it  is  to  say, 
"  the  dog  bites  the  boy,"  without  the  idea  of  a  subject  (dog), 
a  verb  (bites)  and  an  object  (boy).  MARSHMAN  is,  therefore, 
right  in  making  the  following  observation  :  "  The  language 
of  every  country  must  possess  words  which  denote  things  and 
others  which  signify  qualities.  It  must  have  words  to 
express  actions  done ;  and  these  as  done  by  one  or  many ; 
already  done,  now  doing,  or  intended  to  be  done ;  they  must 
also  be  described  as  done  absolutely  or  conditionally,  as 
proper  to  be  done,  or  peremptorily  commanded.  Further 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  doer,  and  of  the  subject  of 
the  action,  must  also  be  either  plainly  expressed  or  tacitly 
understood ;  hence  the  need  of  prepositions  connecting  words, 
too,  necessarily  exist  in  every  language,  as  well  as  those 
which  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  Thus  the  principles 
of  grammar  must  substantially  exist  in  every  language." 

And  they  do  exist  in  Chinese.  But  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  greatly  deviates  from  that  traditional 
form  in  which  our  western  minds  are  trained.  With  regard 
to  this  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  position  and  the 
use  of  auxiliary  characters  are  the  two  principal  agents  at 
the  disposal  of  the  language. 

Position,  in  Chinese,  acts  in  a  similar  way  as,  though  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than,  position  in  English,  where,  to 
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choose  a  most  striking  example,  there  is  no  formal  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 
The  subject,  in  English,  must  precede  the  object,  and 
the  verb  usually  stands  between  the  two.  Position  has 
in  this  case  become  a  necessity,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  the  simplest  sentence  could  not  be  understood 
without  it,  owing  to  the  absence  of  inflection.  "The 
son  beats  the  father,"  and  "the  father  beats  the  son,"  in 
these  two  sentences  the  words  "  son  "  and  "  father  "  receive 
their  particular  force  as  subject  and  object  respectively 
merely  by  position.  "Where  suffixes  exist  position  usually 
ceases  to  be  binding,  because  it  is  no  longer  the  only 
agent  for  expressing  grammatical  differences.  In  Latin,  for 
instance,  we  are  free  to  render  "  the  son  beats  the  father  " 
by  "films  verberat  patrem,"  "patrem  verberat  filius," 
"  verberat  patrem  filius ",  or  "  verberat  filius  patrem," 
without  being  misunderstood.  It  appears  that  here  position 
loses  its  influence  because  other  means  to  express  the 
principles  of  grammar  are  at  hand.  Such  other  means 
appear  in  the  Aryan  languages  either  in  the  shape  of  certain 
changes  made  on  a  certain  word  (inflection),  or  in  the 
addition  of  certain  other  words.  "  I  do"  and  "  I  shall  do," 
is  an  example  of  another  word  being  added. 

It  is  the  addition  of  other  words  (auxiliary  characters) 
that,  wherever  the  agency  of  position  is  given  up,  is  resorted 
to  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  I  need  scarcely  remark  is 
destitute  of  all  inflection.  It  is  just  this  point  which  many 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  any  grammatical  rule  in 
Chinese,  who  if  we  speak  of  cases  are  bound  to  think  of 
mensa,  menses,  etc.,  or  of  amo,  amavi,  etc.,  when  tenses  are 
alluded  to. 

If,  with  other  foreign  writers  on  Chinese  grammar  I  retain 
the  technicalities  of  "Western  grammar,  it  is  not  only  for  the 
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practical  reason  put  forth  by  Julien  who  (Syntaxe  Nouvelle, 
p.  9)  simply  declares  his  inability  of  treating  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  his  point  of  view,  without  this  "conventional 
language/'  but  chiefly  because  I  look  at  them  as  a  sort  of 
philosophical  necessity,  the  principles  of  thought  peculiar 
to  the  human  mind  rather  than  to  any  particular  language. 
Speaking,  therefore,  of  the  Verb  Passive,  for  instance,  I  do 
not  mean  to  show  how  the  "Passive"  is  formed  in  Chinese, 
but  simply  answer  the  question  :  what  are  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  language  for  expressing  that  change  taking 
place  with  an  active  verb  which  in  Western  language  is 
expressed  by  giving  it  the  passive  form  ? 

The  above  refers  to  Chinese  in  general,  and  applies  to  the 
various  spoken  dialects  as  well  as  the  written  language. 
Position  and  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters,  it  has  been 
shown, are  the  two  grammatical  agents  of  the  language  in 
general.  In  the  written  language,  more  especially,  a  third 
class  of  influences  greatly  affects  the  grammatical  bearing  of 
sentences  which,  different  though  they  are  in  nature,  we 
may  comprise  in  the  general  name  of  symmetry.  It  shows 
itself  in  a  certain  predilection  of  writers  to  use  for  certain 
terms,*  or  for  certain  sentences,  or  clauses,  a  fixed  number 
of  characters,  as  often  as  the  corresponding  class  of  terms, 
sentences,  or  clauses  occur  within  a  certain  section. 

Nearly  every  term  is  represented  in  Chinese  by  a  mono- 
syllabic and  a  bisyllabic  expression,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  the 
writer's  option  whether  he  choose  the  one  or  the  other  ; 
many  even  necessarily  consist  or  may  be  made  to  consist  of 
more  syllables.  Now  the  rule  with  regard  to  terms  is  that 
a  monosyllable  should  match  a  monosyllable,  a  bisyllable  a 

*  Following  the  usage  adopted  by  grammatical  writers  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  these  notes,  occasionally  call  a  Chinese  character  a  "  word ; " 
but  a  "  term  "  I  moan  to  be  the  equivalent  of  any  words  of  a  Western 
language,  whether  represented  in  Chinese  by  one,  or  by  more  characters. 
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bisyllable,  etc.,  no  matter  whether  these  terms  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  sentence,  or  occupy  corresponding  parts 
in  two  or  more  different  sentences,  whether  they  he  in  a  sort 
of  antithetical  relation  to  each  other,  or  merely  accidentally 
occupy  the  position  in  which  they  appear. 

A  similar  rule  prevails  with  regard  to  sentences  and 
clauses.  Whole  periods  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
symmetry,  which  it  may  be  said  influences  the  mind  of 
Chinese  writers  so  as  to  give  even  the  run  of  their  ideas  a 
peculiar  symmetrical  turn.* 

From  a  Western  point  of  view  this  would  seem  to  be 
rather  a  rhetorical  than  a  grammatical  peculiarity  of  the 
language.  Examples  approaching  it  may  be  found  in 

*  In  this  respect  my  own  exsperience  is  at  variance  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  MEADOWS  who  maintains  that  rythm  is  ignored  in  the 
business  style ;  if  not  resorted  to  so  regularly  as  in  the  classical 
language,  examples  abound  in  all  classes  of  documents,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  uphold  what  I  said  formerly  in  connection  with  a  riview 
of  VON  DER  GABEIENTZ'  work,  in  that  "  too  mu^h  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  what  we  may  call  a  special  idiom  of  the  Chinese  lang- 
uage,— the  power  of  expressing  logical  divisions  by  rhythm,  antithesis, 
and  parallelism.  Rhythm,  which  in  Western  languages  is  confined 
to  the  poetical  style,  plays,  in  Chinese,  a  great  part  even  in  the 
prosiest  of  prose.  An  ordinary  notice,  found  on  the  street  corners  of  a 
city  in  Fukien,  the  most  trivial  communication  to  the  public,  reads 
like  a  poem  on  account  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  its  characters. 
Every  clause  has  a  fixed  number  of  characters,  say  four,  five,  six,  or 
seven,  which  is  an  important  assistance  in  the  logical  division,  coinci- 
ding, as  a  matter  of  course,  with  grammatical  pauses.  Rhythm,  anti- 
thesis, and  parallelism  are  in  many  cases  the  only  key  to  open  up  pass- 
ages otherwise  quite  unintelligible.  "By  knowing  the  rules  of  position," 
says  VON  DER  GABELEXTZ  [Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  chinesischen 
GrammatiTcen,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Vol. 
XXXVII.  p.  605],  "I  know  what  I  have  to  look  for  at  the  head, 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  a  sentence.  But  where  can  I  find 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  sentence  ?  Occasionally  certain 
particles  will  serve  as  a  guide.  But  what  am  I  to  do,  if  there  are 
none — which  often  happens  ?  In  such  cases  I  run  my  eye  over  the 
text,  not  caring  how  many  unknown  characters  it  may  contain ;  I  dis- 
cover here  a  parallelism,  there  an  antithesis,  begin  to  count  the  number 
of  characters  being  followed  by  the  same  word,  and  soon  find  the  key 
is  in  my  hands.  Yon  see,  the  proceeding  is  as  superficial  and  formal 
as  possible ;  the  sifting  of  its  material  part  follows  afterwards.  But 
what  have  I  done,  then  ?  I  have  simply  discovered  the  stylistic  pattern 
the  author  has  had  before  his  mind  when  writing  ;  I  am  beating  the 
time  before  knowing  the  tune." 
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several  of  the  great  writers  familiar  to  us  even  without 
our  going  back  as  far  as  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome  or 
Greece.  Although,  properly  speaking,  not  more  than  a 
sort  of  mannerism,  affected  ever  since  Chinese  was  written, 
it  has  now  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  the  language, 
and  may,  however  objectionable  any  pedantry  of  the  kind 
would  be  considered  when  forced  upon  Western  writers  and 
readers,  be  justified  in  more  than  one  way.  Its  principal 
advantage  to  us  it  would  appear  is  the  possibility  it  affords 
to  at  once  recognise  grammatical  pauses,  to  clearly  disting- 
uish what  characters  are  to  be  taken  together  to  form  a 
term,  and  what  terms  are  to  be  taken  together  to  form  a 
sentence  or  a  clause. 


PLURALITY   AND  TOTALITY. 


(2)  Wherever  the  distinction  between  singular  and  plural 
is  not  essential  it  is  left  unexpressed.  In  most  cases  where 
Western  languages  have  a  plural  it  is  not  essential ;  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  in  Chinese  generally  inferred  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  sentence.  Where  it  has  to  be  expressed  in  Chi- 
nese this  may  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a  substantive  meaning 
class,  category,  etc.,  or  by  the  existence  in  the  same  sentence 
of  a  word  expressing  totality.  The  substitution  of  totality 
for  plurality  is  most  frequently  resorted  to  whenever  its 
expression  becomes  a  necessity,  hence  a  great  many  adjecti- 
ves or  pronouns  meaning  all,  each,  every,  are  often  practi- 
cally nothing  but  signs  of  the  plural.  Some  of  these  words 
expressing  totality  are  placed  before  the  noun  to  which  they 
apply,  others  again  follow  it,  either  immediately,  or  separat- 
ed from  it  by  one  or  more  characters. 
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1.  Characters  usually  preceding  the  noun:  f^f  chu; 
lieh  ;  $fe  chung  ;  |(Jj  shu  ;  ^  to  ;  HI  ho;  ^  fan  ;  $  ko. 

2.  Characters  usually  placed  after  the  noun  and,  there- 
fore, having  retrospective  power : 

iff!  chieh ;  f^  hsieh ;  $£}  chun  •  ^  hsien ;  4j£  ch'ien ;  Z£ 
ch'uan  ;  Jj^  chu  ;  {IL  chu  ;  3&  hsi ;  ^  chu  ;  ^5  tu  ;  fj£  ts'ao. 


(3)  Of  the  characters  preceding  nouns  *fg  chu  and  ffi  ko 
are  those  chiefly  used  in  the  business  style. 

j^J  chu  as  a  sign  of  plurality  and  totality  may  be  frequent- 
ly well  translated  by  the  plural  with  the  definite  article,  as 
it  usually  designates  the  class  of  individuals  in  their  totality 
without,  however,  laying  stress  on  the  word  "  all.'1  j^f  ^ 
|$  ^  chu  ling-shih-kuan  means  "the  Consuls"  in  so  far  as 
they  form  the  Consular  body;  ^  3|£  chu  shih,  matters, 
affairs,  i.e.  all  the  affairs  that  there  are ;  $j  ^  ^  ^  nar^ 
yang  chu  fan,  THE  foreign  tribes  of  the  Southern  ocean ; 
^  H  chu  kuo,  THE  countries  (315).  To  these  I  wish  to 
compare  the  examples  quoted  by  Premare :  fg  |J£  chu  shuo, 
"  all  opinions,  whatever  is  said";  in  ordinary  context  I 
would  say  "  the  opinions ;"  fg  H  chu  ju,  "  THE  literati ;" 
^  ^  chu  chia,  "all  the  families;"  ^  ^  c^w  tzu  "the 
philosophers;"  ^  ^  chu  hou  "the  tributary  kings." — f§{£ 
c/iw  «?ei  and  j^£  ^  c^-w  C/IM?^  are  very  commonly  used  for 
"the  gentlemen,"  as  ife1  ^2  ^|3  ^4  fa5  *chu-*wei  the  gentle- 
men of  [or  in  charge  of]  lShen-2pao  3kuan  the  Shen-pao 
(newspaper)  Office.  Similarly  ft1  $fc2£3  -g14  &5  J^G  J  c^w 
2Astm  zsheng  the  teachers  (are)  4c^«e/i  all  5wu  not  ^iwgr  sick. 
33  Ziefr  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  ^  chu. 

$£  ko  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  ordinary  Chinese 
chiefly  represents  the  pronoun  "  each"  or  "  every,"  but  is 
quite  commonly  employed  as  a  sign  of  the  plural  in  the 
business  language,  expresses  a  totality  not  of  a  whole  class, 
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but  of  all  the  different  individuals  each  considered  by  itself. 
"We,  therefore,  find  $$>  ko  chiefly  then  employed  as  a  sign  of 
the  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  either  several  adjectives 
or  genitives,  or  one  adjective  or  genitive  implying  a  plurality 
of  qualities  each  of  which  is  attributable  to  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  &  ko  is  to  designate  a  plurality.  Examples : 

35C  ffi  &  Hf  w^n  wu  ko  kuan  the  civil  and  military  officers. 

5E  ^  ^  P  t'un9  shang  ko  k'ou  the  ports  of  foreign  trade, 
"the  Treaty  ports." 

&51  J*l2  &3  Hi4 — 3&°  *t'iao  the  articles  *nei  in,  of  lyueh 
the  Treaty  (15). 

3I1  ffc2  &3  3B4  —  lch'i  the  2t/u  remaining  *ko  4/an 
criminals  (31). 

&1  &2  &3  f!4  Is7i^  m7  (a  woman's)  2/w  husband's  8fco 
*p'u  shops  (65). 

^  ^  ko  tzu  (her)  sons  (64 ;  65). 

3£  jj^ko  yuan,  officers  (106). 

$}  *JZ  jj^ko  wei  yuan,  the  deputies  (106). 

The  remaining  characters  expressing  totality  and  placed 
before  the  noun  are  of  less  frequent  occurence.  As  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  documents  I  mention :  £j£  A  chung  jen,  men, 
mankind ;  ^  "^  chung  shang  all  the  merchants,  or  the  mer- 
chants ;  ^  ££  chung  sheng  all  living  things,  or  creatures, 
mankind ;  ^  J^  chung  niao,  the  birds  (as  a  class  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom),  as  in  the  example:  the  parrot  is  distinguished 
from  chung  niao,  all  [other]  birds  [Schott].  ^  -j£  shu  shih 
all  the  public  officers,  the  scholars;  ^  Jg  shu  min  the 
people,  the  masses;  ^  -ft  to  fang  all  quarters,  all  directions, 
"les  pays"  (Remusat) ;  §>  g1  to  yen,  many  words,  etc.;  || 
f^  Ao  Wun  all  the  village,  or  the  whole  of  the  villages  (309); 
PH  fl£  M  ^  ^°  cAiawgf  cAow  cAiA,  "  the  whole  colony  knows 
this"  (65). 

Kl  /jo  has  rather  a  collective  sense. 
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(4)  Of  the  characters  mentioned  as  following  the  noun  and 
being  used  as  signs  of  the  plural  ;$  tu,  all,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mandarin  colloquial,  while  all  the  others  are  more  or  less 
frequently  employed  in  the  written  language,  especially  in  the 
business  style.  Their  original  meaning  is  all,  equally,  etc., 
and  they  act  similarly  as  the  word  all  would  act  were  we  to 
form  two  sentences  in  English  as  follows  : 

The  sheep  died;  and 
The  sheep  all  died. 

In  the  former  sentence  it  is  not  shewn  whether  one  or 
more  sheep  died,  wjiile  the  word  all  in  the  second  example 
establishes  the  plurality.  Now,  just  as  in  this  case  the 
word  all  may  be  separated  from  its  noun,  sheep,  by  several 
other  words,  as  in  "  the  sheep,  on  having  eaten  the  grass, 
all  died,"  without  its  losing  the  power  of  placing  the  word 
sheep  into  the  plural  number,  all  the  above  Chinese  part- 
icles retain  their  retrospective  force  no  matter  whether  they 
follow  their  noun  immediately  or  are  separated  from  it  by 
one  or  more  other  charaters.  Examples : 

&  ®2  H3  $|4  H5  ^°  ^  ffi  If  W  3£u  if12— Hco  our 
zchiin  soldiers,  army  (collective  noun)  *yin  because  of  *w u 
not  having  5liang-6shih  grain-food,  provisions  ^chieh  all 
(alluding  to  the  different  individuals  forming  the  army) 
8ts'ai  plucking  9yeh  wild  wts'ai  vegetables  llch'ung  filled, 
satisfied  12c/w  (their)  hunger  (p.  393). 

The  classical  example  01  ^2^3  ft*  <^'55£G||748— lssf,- 
2hai-schih-4nei  [those  that  are]  within  the  four  seas,  i.e.  all 
men  [are]  5chieh  all  ^hsiung-ti  brethren  (^yeh  final  particle), 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  despatches  treating  of  cosmopo- 
litan subjects. 

ft1  *a  2?  A4  %?  *°  W  &8  M9  I10  M11-4/™  men 
*chih  of  lsheng-2i  commerce  (commercial  people,  merchants) 
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*chun  all,  equally  6pu  do  not  7kan  dare  to  8lai  come  *cheSng 
to  the  city  l°mai-umai  to  trade. 

ffl1  ^2  $3  II4  $f  &e—  ^ien  fieWs  and  2/w  grain  *chiin 
all,  equally  4£sao  met  with,  hence  a  sign  of  the  passive, 
"  got/'  "  were,"  5yen-*mo  drowned. 

^i  ^2  3^3  ||4  j^s  ^c  |j|T  m8—  lshang-*ku  the  traders 
3Zai  4&wei  coming  hither  5hsien  all  6&o  sing,  praise  7k?  the 
happy  8&wo  land  (p.  62). 

H  18  M  Hi  WCW1/  ^wo  ^s»e^  ning  all  nations  enjoy  peace 
(Premare). 

E1  ^2  ItJ3  M4  &  %*  W  8?  &  Ilw  etc.—  W.'n-Htng 
the  ministers,  "your  Majesty's  servants"  *hsiin  examining 
*chu  the  (plural  :  rover)  5nien  Hao  aged  ^sJiang  8min  mer- 
chants fjch'ien  (they)  all  ™wei  said,  etc.  "  The  oldest  mer- 
chants, examined  hy  your  Majesty's  servants,  unanimously 
declared,  etc." 

^  ch'ien  may  in  many  cases  be  translated  by  "  unani- 
mously," as  in  this  word  the  original  force  of  its  meaning  is 
still  more  powerful  than  in  all  the  others.  If,  e.g.,  the 
members  of  a  guild  ^  ]f£  ch'ien  ping,  they  mean  to  present 
an  "unanimous"  petition. 


i  their  appartments  5ch'uan  all  Gsheng  create  7wang  reck- 
less, idle  shsiang  thoughts. 

5R1  la2  ^3  &4  ^C5  i^0"1^0  2wmo  the  sprouts  of  grain, 
the  paddy  shoots  (are)  *chii  all  Atsai  Qchung  in,  within  6*hui 
the  water.  "  The  paddy  shoots  are  covered  by  the  flood." 

f  ml  w2  1  3  »  a5  ar  ^7  i^8  JT  m10  FT1  in12  s13-1^ 

2t/u  ("those  which  there  are,"  representing  the  article) 
"  the  "  6kung  public  9wu  affairs  (of)  2hsiang-*chiang  Hong- 
kong 7hsi  all  8hsi  are  9kuei  wchun-llmen  by  you,  the  General 
Kpan  lHi  managed.  (  '  All  public  business  at  Hongkong  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  General."  (30). 
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It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all  these  words  expres- 
sing totality  have  frequently  to  be  translated  by  their 
original  meaning  "  all,  each,  equally,  etc./'  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  they  are  employed  they  may  simply 
be  looked  at  as  taking  the  place  of  signs  of  the  plural. 
(5)  The  character  *—  i,  one,  in  connection  with  certain 
substantives,*  forms  adverbs  having  almost  the  same  force 
as  the  above  pronouns.  These  adverbs  may  in  many  cases 
be  translated  by  all,  equally,  etc.,  but  very  frequently  are 
merely  signs  of  the  plural  or  reinforce  the  plurality  of  a 
noun  preceding  them.  Thus  employed  we  find  —  |f  i-tci; 
~-  $fl  i-ch'ieh;  —  ^  i-lii;  —  ffi  i-ping ;  —  %fc  i-kai;  —  JqJ 
i-t'ung ;  —  ^  i-ch'i ;  and  others,  meaning  "all  taken  toge- 
ther," "all  as  a  body,"  etc. 

BW  ffiUB*  ti5  &°  ~  ft8 19  #10  ^U  ^12— t<>v«» 

strictly  *ch'ih  order  ^pu-°i  the  constables  of  the  3hsun  *ch'uan 
guard  boats,  to  7i  st'i  all  *shih  10/»  with  real  effort  llch'a  ex- 
amine and  lzna  seize. 

$T  Jft2  W  I4  ^5  W  — 7  I08  W  ^Jw  IP  W  ^  like 
*tzlti  this,  i.e.  thus  5chlu-Qso  the  places  of  3chih  manufacture 
and  4mai  sale  (are)  7i-8ch'ieh  all  llicu  without  I2ai  difficulty 
syu  witli,  with  regard  to  10Zi  the  law.  "  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  either  in  the  place  of  its  (gunpowder)  manu- 
facture, or  in  the  place  of  its  sale,  that  is  in  non-accord- 
ance with  the  law."  (Wade,  57 ;  for  examples  of  i-ch'ieh 
applied  in  similar  and  different  ways,  see  pp.  15  col.  2; 
26  col.  1;  111  col.  1;  118  col.  3;  368  col.  10;  371 
col.  9.) 

—  ^  i-lii  presupposes  a  plurality  of  subjects  in  so  far  as, 
by  it,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  meant  to  be  uniformly  attri- 
buted to  them. 

*  Occasionally  also  standing  by  itself,  as  in  the  classical  examples  quoted 
by  Julien  on  p.  154  in  Vol.  I  of  hia  Syntaxe  Nouvelle. 
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ps  —  sch'ang  Huan  the  length  and  5kluan  6chai  width  of 
(ts  Hs'e  these  registers  8wei  within  a  rt'uan  "  volunteer 

district"  *i-™lu  uniformly  llpu  I2te  must  not  be  lHs'Jn  utz'u 

incongruous  and  I5pu-isch'i  uneven.  "The  size  of  the  registers 

must  be  the  same  throughout  the  t'uan  (volunteer  districts); 

not  of  different  lengths  and  breadths."    (Wade,  111  &  112  ; 

cf.  51  col.  4  ;  105  col.  8  ;  278  col.  12  ;  298  col.  9  ;  389  col.  9.) 
~~  $£  i-ping  denotes  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  to  be 

attributed  "  conjointly  "  to  two  or  more  subjects  and  thus 

presupposes  a  plurality  of  nouns. 


fg15  |£1(i  W*  WF*—lchin  now  2pen  zfu  I,  the  prefect 
order  I9chiang  the  workman  to  ™i-uping  alike  I7kcan 
cut  on  boards  and  print  the  Gkuei  7t'iao  articles  *cho  5ting 
framed  (by  him)  &yii  togother  with  the  9pao  ^chia  registra- 
tion-system llchang  ™ch'eng  regulations.  "The  Prefect 
has  framed  certain  regulations,  which  he  has  ordered  the 
block  cutters  to  print  with  those  affecting  the  tithing  and 
train-band  system."  ("Wade,  115  ;  for  further  examples  cf. 
33  col.  8;  35  col.  8;  36  col.  9;  38  col.  12;  50  col.  5  ;  59 
col.  12;  102  col.  2;  237  col.  9;  248  col.  4.) 

.A1  &*  w  n*  t5  ^°  IT  &8  $r  ir  $iu  ir*  #j13  mu 
&10  @10  ni7  m«  &w  m™  ^i  w  «°  »*  lei25  120  127 

—  28  HE29  W  ^31  W  %^—f<™  2Tc^'  all  those  who,  being 
7  Hang  good  8min  people,  subjects  5mao-6yi  trading  ztsai  iu  a 
zfan  foreign  *pang  kingdom  >Jwu  uluii  no  matter  whether 
l<zch'ien  before  nli  (the  issue  of)  the  law  or  uhou  after  uli 
(the  issue  of)  the  law,  l*kuo  if  really  l°ijin  because  of  17/mo 
I8chang  goods  accounts  V3wei  not  being  ®ch'ing  clear,  settled 
^pu  zznjng  they  cannot  2ai  conformably  with  z*hsion  the  limit 
^hid  '^chi  return  home,  *lch'i  they  (are)  >28i-wkai  all,  ono  and 
all,  mchun  allowed  ®hui  '^chi  to  return  home.  "Whatsoever 
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persons,  being  good  subjects,  have  been  trading  in  foreign 
states,  whether  they  left  China  before  or  after  the  enact- 
ment (above  cited),  provided  that  their  real  reason,  for  not 
returning  within  the  time  allowed,  was  their  inability  to 
close  their  accounts,  have  one  and  all  permission  to  return 
to  their  homes."  (Wade,  129;  cf.  60  col.  2;  81  col.  11; 
411  col.  4.) 

lliang  2wan  3ho  Liang  Wan-ho  *ngo  by  mistake  5wen 
heard,  was  informed,  that  6su  7wan  *ch'iian  Su  Wan-chfiian 
and  Hi-whsiung  his  elder  and  younger  brother  were  ^i-^t'ung 
altogether  lHsai-upi  there.  "  Liang  Wan-'ho  had  been  in- 
formed by  mistake  that  he  (Su  Wan-chiian)  was  there  as 
well  as  his  elder  and  younger  brother."  (Wade,  191 ;  cf. 
225  col.  12.) 

lshih-\irh  Bjih  on  the  twelfth  day  *hsieh  all  Hi  came  to  Qchia 
the  house  of  6sh'n  ''ch^'n-^pi  Shen  Ch(en-pi,  and  l<)i-nch'i 
all  in  a  body  ™chin  entered  ™nei  its  interior  (191). 


NUMERAL  PHRASES. 

(6)  Certain  numeral  phrases  express  a  totality,  and  hence 
a  plurality  of  nouns,  because  only  so  many  individual  objects 
of  the  denomination  represented  by  the  noun  are  either  now, 
or  were  at  some  former  time  believed  to  exist  (Schott,  p. 
156),  e.g.  0  $§•  ssu  hai,  the  four  seas,  all  the  seas,  all  with- 
in the  seas,  mankind;  pg  j(jf  ssu  fang,  the  four  regions,  all 
regions,  everywhere;  3L  ^  wu  ku  the  five  kinds  of  grain, 
all  kinds  of  grain,  "grain;"  fj  ^  pai  kuo,  the  hundred 
kinds  of  fruit,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  "  fruit ;"  ]J  *§£  pai  kuan 
the  Mandarins;  "g  j|£  pai  pan,  =^  j|£  ch'ien  pan,  $|  ^  wan 
pan  all  kinds  of  things,  many  ways ;  J{  fjj,  wan  to  all  vir- 
tues, or  virtues ;  $|  -JB;  wan  shih  for  many  ages ;  ^  ff  ch'ien 
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chi,  a  variety  of  plans ;  fj  #Jj  po  Using  the  hundred  surnames, 
the  people ;  |f  Jjj  wan  min  the  ten  thousand  people,  i.e.  all 
the  people,  the  masses ;  |$  $J  wan  wu,  ten  thousand  things, 
everything;  j||  ^  wow  kuo  the  ten  thousand  nations,  all 
nations ;  "  international ;"  similarly  jj£  jg  c^ao  m^n>  "  ^ne 
million."  (See  Part  II :  "Numerical  Categories,"  in  Mayers' 
The  Chinese  Readers'  Manual.) 


REDUPLICATION. 
(7)      Totality  may  be  expressed  hy  reduplication  : 

;  A  A  jdn  Jen  every  man,  all  men ;  ^  ch'u,  a  place ; 
JH  ch'u  ch'u  everywhere,  at  all  the  places. 


^  ting. 

(8)  One  of  the  principal  modes  of  expressing  the  plural 
is,  in  the  business  style,  the  addition  of  the  substan- 
tive ^fl  ti'ng,  class ;  also  ^  lei  category,  and  5^  pei, 
kind,  e.g. 

j$  &  %£  kai  pien  ting,  the  said  officers  (394). 

W  W  2?  A4  W—*J>*n  b^nO  the  men  lso  .  .  *chih  who, 
that  zpn  were  seized  (11). 

Tji  JE  ^  pf-n  tao  teng  we,  the  Tao-t'ais  (23). 

7{C  ^  E5  ^?  jP^w  ^a  cfe'ew  <pngr  we,  the  ministers  of 
state  (49). 

|g  ^  A  i?  kfu  T/awp  ^Vn  <<?7igf  the  said  foreigners  (49). 

$j|  ^  7-^ngf  "the  ants,"  modest  designation  of  the  writ- 
ers in  petitions  :  "  we,  the  petitioners." 

J£  5§l  min-ting  "  common  men,"  a  modest  designation  of 
the  writers  in  petitions :  "  we,  the  petitioners." 
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±  H  £f  t'ufei  ting  outlaws  (103). 

Hf  J£.  H  &£  kai  ping  yung  ting  the  said  regulars  and 
volunteers  (100). 

fjj  £$£  u-o-ting  we. 

^  H?  ju-ttng,  f|f  ^|  crh-ting  you   (plural). 

Hf  i  J£  ^  '^  sTz/^  TO/l'w  k' w#  y°u>  the  literati  and  people 
(110  col.  8). 

$f  ^  i-^»gf  they. 

^  ^:  ^  fcai  shu  ting  the  said  Shupan  (plural],  "  these 
clerks"  (Wade,  143.  col.  10). 

M.  $%  A  ^  yuan  pei  jen  ting(=^  &  |fc  ^  etc.),  uthe 
complainant  and  defendant  "(Wade,  151  col.  7). 

gj  ^  cli'i-n-ti'ng  the  servants,  "  your  Majesty's  servants," 
a  respectful  designation  used  hy  Ministers  of  State  when 
speaking  of  themselves  in  memorials  to  the  throne  and  such 
like  documents. 

1^  Hi  ^  la  !$  ^a*  hsien  ting  kuan  shtn,  the  magistrates 
and  notables  of  those  districts  (169). 

H  f ^B  A  %lr  ntng  tien  jen  ting,  "  small  farmers  and  farm 
labourers  "  (Wade,  173). 

^  ^  ch'in  ting,  relatives  (185). 

IfS  3E  ^  kaifan  ting,  the  said  culprits  (207). 

>^  |^  A  ^  2s*M  linjen  ting,  kinsmen  (215). 

^  ^  ^  mow  mott  i^wgf,  such  and  such  people,  "  the 
parties  so-and-so"  (Wade,  111). 

(9)  The  character  £§  ting  is  very  frequently  added  to  one 
or  several  proper  names.  If  added  to  the  name  of  one  indivi- 
dual it  is  to  be  translated  and  others ;  if  it  follows  the 
names  of  more  than  one  individual  it  simply  expresses  the 
plurality  of  the  persons  mentioned  and  should  not  be 
translated.  The  same  may  be  said  of  names  of  localities 
and  all  other  names  accompanied  by  ting.  %j  g|  §j  ^  ^ 
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£=f!  shtng  tu  hsin  yung  t'ai  tiny  means  ' '  the  provincial  boat 
establishment  Hsin-yung-t'ai  and  others,"  or  "the  Hsin- 
yung-t'ai  and  other  establisments  "  (27col.  1);  £jf  ^  Jjf§  f* 
j£  ^  p'u  hu  lien  ti  tien  ting,  "  the  Lien  Te  and  other 
shops"  (27  col.  5).  But  g  JR  ft  £  &  £  £  $  ^  Zu 
S/MW  c/j/tfU  Teuang  ch'tian  wan  shun  t'ai  ting  in  the  same 
despatch  should  merely  be  rendered  by  the  three  names : 
"  Lii  Shun,  Ch'en  Kuang-ch'iian  and  "Wan  Shun-t'ai " 
(27  col.  6). 

This,  it  apears  to  me,  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  £j£  ting 
when  simply  following  proper  names.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  it  is  always  strictly  adhered  to,  but  should  be 
guided  by  it  whenever  it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
an  undetermined  or  a  fixed  number  of  individuals  is  spoken  of. 
It  appears,  though,  that  the  rule  is  less  certain,  if  £$£  ting 
is  added  to  an  enumeration  of  proper  names  as  well  as 
general  names  in  connection  with  another  substantive,  fol- 
lowing ting,  as  jjfc1  jj£2  ^  *j|*4  lwtn  civil  and  *wu  military 
3ting  4kuan  officers,  which  includes  only  the  two  kinds 
of  officers  enumerated :  whereas  :M  $£  ^  3||  ^  J|  yanq- 

II          1»V        -?f^      >T^»      Tj       J^       J  t/ 

yao  ch'a-yeh  ting  huo  "  Opium,  Tea  and  the  like  goods,"  or 
"  Opium,  Tea,  etc.,"  would  suggest  that  other  goods  besides 
those  enumerated  be  included.  Generally  speaking,  if  the 
names  enumerated  be  many,  ^  ting  loses  its  generalising 
force,  which  is,  of  course,  necessarily  retained,  if  it  follows 
only  one  name. 

*£?  jSl2  &3  ^*  %\  i|r' — lan  *yuan  zkuiig  An-yiian  Kung 
and  *ting  6ming  Ghao  other  designations  (214  col.  8) ;  but: 

£|Jl  ffi  ^  *^4 — the  lyin  holding  seal  and  2li$u>n  executive 
"'t,-n(j  *kuan  officers  (124  col.  12). 

~  -f"  £.  A\  ^?  9. — wh  6'^^i  >wu  tiu  ti]l'J  jih  the  25th 
and  26th  days. 
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jE5ljA^L"f'"~'^l^-  tao  kuang  pa  ch'iu  shih  i  teng 
nien,  the  8th,  9th,  and  llth  years  of  Tao-kuang  (274).* 

(10)  iif>  °r  1R  fai>  kind,  category,  may  be  looked  at  as  a 
sign  of  the  plural  when  following  certain  nouns,  as  jg  3jj( 
ch'u-lei  domestic  animals  ;  &  $j(  chung-lei,  insects  ;  §§  Kj| 
fei-lei,  rohbers,  outlaws  ;  $fc  T  ^P.  ^'w 
(plural)  (162). 


(11)       ^  or  i||.  ^;ei,  generation,  class,  kind.    ^  j|  tsuii  pei 
you,  the  honoured  ones,  i.e.  those  older  than  the  speaker  ; 

*  The  character  *jf  fen.gr,  which  as  a  substantive  frequently  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  "class"  (BJl  tgs  t'ou  teng,  of  the  first  class;  _fc  ^y 
shang  teng,~f  *jf  haia  teng,  of  the  first,  second  class,  etc.,)  or  "degree" 
and  as  a  verb  means  "  to  wait  "  (^  ^  teng  hou,  to  wait),  is  very 
often  used  to  pluralise  and  generalise.  Its  generalising  force  clearly 
appears  in  connection  with  the  pronoun  "this:"  jljj  ^y  tz'u  teng, 
of  this  class,  i.e.  such,  talis.  Similarly  we  have  to  explain  certain 
expressions  which,  in  the  business  style,  quite  commonly  appear  at 
the  end  of  quotations.  When  the  words  used  by  another  writer 
(or  speaker)  are  quoted,  the  quotation  is  closed  by  adding  the 

words  ^y  p§  teng  yii,  "  such  words  ;  "  similarly,  a  quotation, 
or  the  relation  of  facts  contained  in  a  report,  may  be  closed  by 
adding  the  words  *|f:  @  teng  yin,  "such  arguments,"  ^  |±J  teng  yu, 
or  *i?  TB  t&n9  ch'ing,  "  such  circumstances,"  "  such  facts,"  or 
Hf:  ^-  teng  shih,  "  such  matters  ;"  if  an  accusation  is  the  subject  of 
the  quotation,  ^y  g|ij  teng  tz'u,  "  such  charges  ;"  after  an  enumeration 

of  malpractices  or  nuisances,  ^y  1|p  teng  pi,  "such  malpractices," 
etc.,  etc.  Such  concluding  phrases  need  not  be  translated;  they 
simply  show  that  a  quotation  or  an  enumeration  of  facts,  arguments, 
circumstances,  charges,  malpractices,  etc.  ,  is  concluded,  and  correspond 
to  what  in  English  writing  would  be  expressed  by  inverted  commas. 
If  a  plarality  of  arguments  is  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  phrase, 

the  character  ^  &°>  of  ten  precedes,  e.g.  ^  *ffs  CJ  fai  teng-yin,  "all 
these,"  or  "  all  such  arguments."  ^y  teng,  also  retains  its  generalising 

force  in  the  phrase  /^  ^y  pu  teng,  after  numerals,  when  the  writer 
does  not  wish,  or  is  not  able,  to  exactly  determine  a  quantity  to  be 
mentioned;  translate  "or;"  "or  so,"  etc. 

_  .~*.  )\  3!  S\  'Tu  /^  ^P  T?  ^''^  san  ch'ih  cJiih  liu  ch'i  ch'ih  pu 
teng,  three  or  four  feet  to  six  or  seven  feet. 
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^  f|[  pei  pel,  the  opposite  of  the  former  as  a  term  of  modesty : 
we,  the  low  ones ;  i.e.  your  juniors  (cf.  Williams,  Syllabic 
Diet.,  p.  670);  §|  Jj-  o  pei  the  wicked ;  "jjjjf  §|f  ch'ien  pei 
predecessors ;  ^|  §|-  /wm  pei  successors ;  *g*  f|  ;£  j|  wang- 
i  chih  pei,  the  unjust ;  ^  H  i  pei,  barbarians,  foreigners ; 
;$£  3|  wo  pei,  people  of  my  kind,  i.e.  "  we ;"  Hf  §J  er/i  pet, 
people  of  your  kind,  i.e.  "you"  (plural);  $fc  §f|  £2%  pet, 

these  people. 

fjlfc  &ai  AND  ffi  /$£  so  yu. 

(12)  The  terms  |£  Am,  frequently  translated  by  "the  said," 
"  the  proper,"  and  ffi  /{j  so  yu,  usually  omitted  in  transla- 
tions, very  often  have  a  peculiar  force  somewhat  correpond- 
ing  to  that  of  the  definite  article  in  ancient  Greek  or  modern 
European  languages.  The  article,  both  definite  and  inde- 
finite, seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  part  of  speech  which 
may,  without  inconvenience,  be  given  up  entirely,  of  which 
fact  the  Latin  language,  one  of  the  most  perfect  the  West 
has  known,  is  an  eloquent  proof.  Still,  where  it  exists,  it  is 
a  great  linguistic  comfort  as  it  were.  In  Greek  as  well  as 
in  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  differences  may  be 
expressed  by  it  which  it  would  be  either  impossible,  or  very 
hard  to  render  in  a  Latin  version.  In  many  cases,  its  exact 
translation  would  be  immaterial  and  often  spoil  the  rythm 
of  the  language ;  where  it  is  of  importance,  however,  the 
indefinite  article  finds  its  representative  in  certain  indefinite 
pronouns,  as  quidam,  aliquis,  etc.,  or  the  numeral  iinnx, 
while  the  definite  article  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficiently, 
though  somewhat  too  strongly,  rendered  by  some  demonstra- 
tive pronoun,  as  hie,  is,  or  ille,  the  latter  containing  the 
linguistic  origin  of  the  article  in  the  Romance  languages. 

How  the  necessity  for  a  word  like  the  definite  article  is 
felt  in  modern  speech,  may  be  observed  by  all  who  listen  to 
the  eloquence  of  some  speaker  of  modern  conversational 
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Latin,  who  will  use  more  ille's  in  a  sentence  than  Cicero 
would  in  a  chapter.  The  same  tendency  to  individualise 
nouns  which  has  probably  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  article  may  be  occasionally  observed  in  modern  Chinese, 
both  colloquial  and  written.  This  tendency,  in  connection 
with  the  entire  absence  of  a  word  corresponding  to  our 
article,  explains  that  over-frequent  use  made  of  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  £f|  f@  chei  ko  in  the  Peking,  or  \fa  fflj 
ni  ti  in  the  Canton  colloquial  by  all  speakers  who  care  more 
for  distinctness  than  elegance.*  It  would  be  hard  to 
discover  a  similar  tendency  in  the  ancient  written  language, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  entire  neglect  this  question 
has  found  at  the  hands  of  former  grammarians.  In  the 
modern  business  style,  however,  I  venture  to  observe,  there 
are  representatives  of  what  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the 
modern  European  languages  would  be  expressed  by  the 
definite  article. 

This  part  of  speech,  in  so  far  as  it  performs  the  service  of 
individualizing  nouns,  i.e.  of  distinguishing  one  or  several 
individuals  from  others  of  the  same  category  or  kind,  may 
be  said  to  be  employed  in  two  classes  of  cases. 
(13)  If  an  individual  or  individuals  already  known  or  pre- 
viously mentioned,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  others  of 
the  same  class  not  previously  known  to  the  reader,  the 
definite  article  may  serve  to  express  the  distinction;  e.g. 
"Consul  A.  informed  Captain  B.  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  his  request  ;  and  as  the  Consul  had  full  authority  to  do 
so,  there  remained  nothing  for  the  Captain,  but,  etc."  Here 
the  definite  article  the  in  "  the  Consul  "  and  the  Captain  " 

*  Something  similar  was  apparently  meant  by  Gon9alves  on  p.  129  of 
his  Arte  China,  who  under  the  heading  "  0  Artigo,"  in  the  gram- 
matical part  of  this  work  quotes  the  example:  "a  letra  ti  significa 


terra:  S  i?  ^,      translating  na-ko  tUzii  by   "  the 

letter  ti." 
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expresses  that  "  Consul  A."  and  "  Captain  B."  were  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  that  no  other  Consuls  or  Captains 
are  meant.  The  definite  article  in  such  a  case  will,  in  the 
business  style,  be  very  frequently  found  to  be  expressed  by 
the  charater  |£  kai  "  to  belong  to ;  proper ;  what  was  spoken 
of,  the  aforesaid,  the  before-mentioned  ;  that  thing,  the  one, 
etc."  cf.  Williams,  Sytt.  Diet.,  p.  306.) 

It  will,  of  course,  in  many  cases  be  found  necessary  to 
give  this  character  its  full  force  and  translate:  "the 
said,"  "the  proper,"  " the  respective,"  "this,"  "that," 
etc.,  as  circumstances  may  require ;  but  usually  the  definite 
article  "  the  "  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient  in  rendering  a 
word  which  in  some  documents  occurs  in  nearly  every  sentence. 

f£  Jft  kaifu,  "the  Prefect  of  the  Department." 

|£  *%  kai  shou,  "  the  Prefect." 
•   l£  %&  kai  hsien,  "  the  Magistrate." 

1$  }&  "ft  3t  J&  kai  ti-fang  wen  wu,  the  civil  and  military 
(authorities)  of  the  place  (220  col.  4). 

^  W  )&  "ft  *gf>  kai  shtng  ti-fang  kuan"fhe  local  authori- 
ties of  the  province,"  or  "of  that  province,"  viz.  Fukien, 
previously  mentioned  (18  col.  3). 

IK  Jl  5H  SI  ka&  ch'u  tao-t'ai  "the  Tao-t'ai  of  the  place" 
or  "of  that  place." 

E.1  ^2  ^3  M4  3£5  flF—^ch'ih  ordered  li  (sign  of  the  past: 
H-zchih)  orders  had  been  sent  to  3kai  the  Hing-^sTiih^kuan 
consuls. 

^  ^*  f|§  j|§  feat  huo-lun-ch'uan,  "the  steamers"  (pre- 
viously mentioned) ;  "  these  steamers." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  character  f|j  kai  is,  by 
official  etiquette,  not  allowed  to  be  placed  before  the  titles 
of  superiors.  The  Emperor  may  say  ff£  g[  kai  cli'en  "  the 
Minister,"  "the  said  Minister",  or  f£  ^  kai  pu,  "the 
Board,"  which  board  is  understood  to  be  known  by  readers, 
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hence  "the  proper  board;"  a  Prefect  may  use  the  word 
when  speaking  of  a  District  Magistrate,  etc.,  but  not  vice 
versa.  Cf.  Wade's- Note  19  to  Paper  31. 
(41)  If  an  individual  or  individuals  are  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  same  class  by  some  attribute  (adjective, 
participle,  relative  clause,  etc.)  or  otherwise,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  previously  mentioned,  the  definite  article 
marks  the  distinction ;  e.g.  "  the  circumstances  attending 
the  case;"  the  articles  of  the  Treaty;"  "the  buildings 
that  were  left  behind,"  etc.  The  article  in  such  cases  is 
often  found  to  be  represented  by  the  phrase  flj  Jjjf  so- 
yu,  properly  a  short  relative  clause,  "  the  so-and-so  that 
there  is,"  or  "  that  there  are,"  but  hardly  translatable  as 
such.  (Wade  :  "  that  which  is,"  "  whatsoever  there  be ;  "  cf. 
Notes  No.  23  in  Paper  2,  Key  p.  5,  and  No.  23  in  Paper  9, 
Key,  p.  12.) 

mi  w2  $p  i»4 15  m*  n7  g8  £9  f10  f11  £12  si13  s14 

2^15  _ie  ^17 — i80JyU  THE  ukung  I5w,'n  ui  llchio  despatch 
(16i-17c/wo,  classifier  of  "despatches,"  etc.,  denoting  that 
there  was  but  "one"  despatch)  *chartch'ih  ordering,  convey- 
ing instructions  for13£co  the  Tao-t'ai  of  wning  'shao  lfyai 
Ning-po,  Shao-Hsing  and  T'ai-chou  schih( relative  pronoun) : 
who  5kuan-6li  manages,  is  in  charge  of  1k<ou-*an  the  port. 
"  The  letter  of  instructions  he  has  written  to  the  Intendants 
of  the  circuit  of  Ningpo,  Shao-hsing,  and  T'ai-chou, 
who  is  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  the  port  in  ques- 
tion" (4). 

$?'  I,2  3i3  ffi  5.5  iifl— ^o-^it  the  *wu  five  H'iao  articles 
of  shsien  the  present  *yueh  treaty. 

0T1  ^2  W  *&  &5  8P  ^  A8  lso-2yu  the  'y^iian-yu  cir- 
cumstances of  3sh  'naming  investigating  and  Hing-6i  giving 
judgment.  "The  conclusions  arrived  at  on  investigation, 
and  the  sentences  awarded"  (Wade,  197;  295  col.  2). 
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JUr1  ^2  J£3  F0T  ffl5  M°— ^o-V  the  H'ien-*ti  field-ground, 

i.e.  cultivated  ground  *chie)i  at,  amongst  3min  the  people 
(237). 

0T1  W2  ^3  BJ4  ^C5  31°  W  j§fs— ^o-fyt  the  7^  s/a«<7  lo- 
calities of  5chiang  6su  Kiangsoo  3c/*/a  *ming  examined  (238). 

0P  W2  ±3  7C1  3?5  5V  f$—l*o*yu,  the  6/m  six  7/m'm 
districts  3shang-*yiian  Shang-yiian  *teng,  and  others;  "etc." 
(258). 

W  ^2  n*  n*  W  &*—lso-zyu  the  ^chang-^ch^ng  regul- 
ations 5/t>,4  are  given,  6hou  hereafter  (110;  116  col.  11).  The 
attribute  of  the  noun  "  regulations"  is  not  mentioned,  but 
to  be  applied  in  mind  as  the  context  clearly  shows  that 
"  regulations  regarding  the  train-band  system,  etc."  are 
meant. 

(15)  The  numeral  —  i,  one,  the  equivalent  of  which  is,  in 
certain  Western  languages,  used  as  the  indefinite  article  a, 
an,  has  in  Chinese  in  certain  combinations  the  force  of  the 
definite  article  in  as  much  as  it  individualises  a  noun  as  a 
special  thing  amongst  many  of  its  class,  e.g. 

3J1  F!  2  ^3  ~4  ^  ^cliili  as  to  4i  the  5s/iih  matter,  case  of 
zt(ung-zshanrj  foreign  trade,  "in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade,"  "regarding  the  subject  of  foreign  trade"  (3.  col.  8); 
i  here  individualises  the  shih,  matter,  as  one  out  of  many 
matters  having  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  previously. 

The  words  —  |f|  i  an  preceded  by  a  short  recapitulation 
of  the  details  of  a  case  means  "in  the  case  of....,"  f<rc"  '(32, 
col.  9;  cf.  34  col.  11;  37  col.  7). 

&  w  -T  r  *>  ft°  w  a8  m  ~i°  »u  ir2  w  w* 

*P15  ^10  n'7  £18  ftw  *sliiU-*i  therefore  3pei^fu  the  prefect 
{'n<'i  in  5shih  his  proclamation  l2/it  has  inclosed  7chian{/  (sign 
of  the  object)  r\'  the  nt*'<;ng  scheme  of  8t'uan-9lien  train- 
bands 13//a-l8f/u7t  ®nei  in  I4pao  ^chia  nchang  l7 eh' jug  the  re- 
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gulations  respecting  the  tithing  system  (106,  col.  1 ;  cf.  332, 
col.  6;  342  col.  2).  "The  writer  has  appended  the  scheme 
of  train-band  organization  to  the  regulations  affecting  the 
tithing  system." 

— •  ^  /  shih  in  the  matter  [of  all  that  precedes  in  that 
sentence,  i.e.  re  so  and  so];  see  p.  27,  col.  2. 

•jjjj.  m  —  J^  ts'e-hou  i~  yeh  on  the  lea!  following  the  list ; 
«  the  last  leaf  of  the  volume"  (Wade,  111,  col.  9). 

S1  E2  — 3  ifo*  ^  the  4^"1  relation  of,  between  V/mn 
sovereign  and  ?c/iV'/i  subject. 


THE  SUBJECT. 

(16)  The  subject  in  a  sentence  is  in  the  first  instance  disting- 
uished by  its  position.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  rule,  but  the 
natural  run  of  human  thought  that  makes  us  think  of  the 
subject  first;  for  even  in  languages  where  position  is  by  no 
means  material  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech,  cases 
in  which  the  subject  stands  behind  are  exceptions  from  the 
rule  by  which  the  subject  is  placed  before  the  verb  and  the 
object. 

foreigners  of  the  Southern  Sea  (subject)  ^pu-'n.'ny  cannot 
7wei  do  *hai  harm  (314). 

— lkuo-zchia  the  government  (subject)  'A<-h-'-ng  collects  (verb) 
Hiang  land  taxes  (object)  5i  in  order  to  6ycuig  feed  1ping 
the  soldier;  8ch'ao-^tling  the  court  (subject)  10s/t<  establishes, 
appoints  (verb)  liJcuan  mandarins  (object)  12i  in  order  to  1:'//v/ 
protect  umin  the  people  (443). 

Ha-Pch'jn  minister  of  state  (subject)  ^tzu  of  course  5tan</  mu*f. 
*ch(ien-3wany  proceed  to  ™kai-llch't<,  the  place  (previously 
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mentioned)  Gju  according  to-,  by  7ch'i  the  appointed  time.  "  It 
will  be,  of  course,  the  Commissioner's  duty  to  be  at  the  place, 
named  at  the  time  specified"  (15). 

(17)  In  Chinese  exceptions  are  only  allowed  when  common 
sense  excludes  all  misconstruction,  as  if  we  were  to  say  in 
English  "a  cake  the  boy  eats"  instead  of  "  the  boy  eats  a 
cake."  The  object  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject 
at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  a 
certain  class  of  Imperial  edicts  for  instance,  specimens  of 
which  are  very  frequent  in  the  Peking  Gazette,  examples  of 
the  following  kind  are  of  stereotyped  occurrence  :  — 


12 


("I,  the  Emperor,  command  that/'  or  "  Let,"  ^  cho,  to  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding)  :  Let  c/«m  !pu  the  proper  board 
(subject)  l<)chieh-uwang  I2pei-uchih  forward  for  confrontation 
(verb;  lyuan-zkao  3wu-*ch'ao-*tsung,  the  plaintiff  Wu  Ch'ao- 
tsung  (object)  schao-'Jli  according  to  law.  "Let  the  proper 
Board,  as  the  law  requires,  send  the  plaintiff  forward  to  be 
confronted  [with  the  accused]"  (134;  cf.  150  col.  11;  175 
col.  8). 

(18)  If  the  same  object  belongs  to  different  verbs  with  dif- 
ferent subjects,  as  if  we  would  say  in  English  "heroes  enjoy, 
cowards  fear,  the  beat  of  the  war  drum,"  this  kind  of  inversion 
is  frequently  resorted  to  in  Chinese  ;  the  object,  then,  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  but  the  verb  is  followed  by  ;£ 
cliih,  (<illud"  "it,"  resuming  it  as  it  were  at  the  proper 
place,  e.g. 

ifc1  m2  w  m  *°  fa13  w  ir  %?  £1J  *nu  ft12  &13  wu 

jfc1'  |£ir'  £17  ftl18  ^1<J  Vt«!i<n</-*t<it  villains  of  tz*&  this 
zchunff  class,  i.e.  this  class  of  villains  52)U  n°t  c^an  ouly  7chou 
the  Chou  Magistrates  .and  b/,'v"-"  the  Hsien  Magistrates  9chi 
hate  ^cklk  them  uju  like  ^cttou  enemies,  x  //-"'  "^  the 
clerks  and  writers  I5yu  still  more  l*wei  fear  I7ckih  them  ™ju 
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like  19  Inn  tigers;  "  not  only  do  the  magistrates  hate  this  kind 
of  villains  like  enemies,  but  the  yamen  writers  even  fear 
them  like  tigers"  (265). 

(19)  Where  the  subject  is  clearly  mentioned  as  in  the  above 
examples  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  it.  This  is,  however, 
not  always  the  case.  The  subject  is  very  frequently  either 
to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  or  the  general  context,  or 
the  verb  is  an  impersonal  one,  as  "  it  is  necessary  to,  etc.;" 
"one,  must;"  " one  has,  will,  does,  etc.,"  thus  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  who  the  doer  of  the 
action  described  may  be.  It  is  but  natural  that,  with  regard 
to  this  point,  any  attempt  to  find  grammatical  rules  by  way  of 
analogy  should  prove  a  failure  ;  common  sense  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  logical  run  of  the  general  context  is  the  only 
recommendable  guide.  The  same  subject  is  often  to  be  ap- 
plied to  several  verbs,  objects,  etc.,  and  may  be  the  only  one 
to  be  discovered  in  whole  strings  of  sentences  ;  and  here  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Chinese  are  not  over  particular 
with  regard  to  the  logical  connexion  between  the  subject 
and  its  verb,  just  as  we  occasionally  say  in  English  "  tea 
pays  an  Export  Duty  of  two  taels  five  candareens,"  without 
considering  that  it  is  not  the  tea,  but  the  merchant  who 
pays  the  duty  on  it.  Now  this  kind  of  anomaly  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  in  the  business  style.  "A  junk,  laden  with 
stones,  crosses  the  sea,  is  seized  by  a  cruizer,  brought  before 
the  Magistrate,  squeezed  money,  not  yet  released,  applies  for 
investigation  and  release  of  the  men  seized."  The  subject 
in  this  case  is  partly  the  junk,  partly  its  owner,  who  writes 
a  petition  regarding  his  ship. 


^    1JU,    INTRODTT£me  JEJU^-LOGICAL^  SlIKJECT. 

(20)     As  peculiar  to  the  business  style  I  have  to  mention  here 
the  expression  of  the  ' '  doer  of  an  action,"  not  to  say  "  sub- 
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ject  of  a  sentence,"  by  the  preposition  $j  yu,  alias  "from,  by 
way  of,"  if  the  subject  is  not  inanimate,  but  a  person.  The 
literal  explanation  of  the  preposition  yu  in  such  cases  is  that 
it  represents  the  Latin  preposition  a  or  ab,  and  the  noun 
following  it  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  a  noun  in  the 
ablative  case  in  Latin ;  the  verb  should  be  explained  as  in 
the  passive  voice,  and  the  object  following  it  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  the  nominative.  If,  in  English,  instead  of  "the 
Governor  addresses  the  Consul,"  we  were  to  say  "  by  the 
Governor  is  addressed  the  Consul"  ($j  ^  $f)  $£  $B  H"  fjg 
•$•  la  Ultf  pen-pto-ywin  cliao-lmi  ling-shih-Jcnan),  "  the 
Consul"  would,  in  the  second  example,  become  the  gram- 
matical subject ;  but  the  doer  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb,  the  logical  subject,  as  it  were,  would  always  be 
"  the  Governor." 

Instances  in  which  the  literal  meaning  of  ^  (i.e.  a  or  ab, 
en  in  dftlativo)  may  be  retained  in  such  sentences  without 
inconvenience  in  translating  are  frequent  enough  (cf.  148  col. 
4;  149  col.  3)  ;  but  as  a  practical  rule,  I  would  recommend 
to  simply  look  at  $}  yu  as  a  sign  of  the  subject,  placed 
before  nouns  representing  persons. 

&1  S2  $|3  3&  I5  ir1— V  2hsien  thc  District  Magistrate 
(will)  suiieh-*shtt  restrain,  keep  in  order  ^kung-'shu  the  clerks 
of  thc  Works  Department  (29). 

&1  W  H3  &'1  M5  W  n7  9&8—lyu-*lisicii  the  District 
Magistrate  3/a-4c/u  issues  ^yao-'p'ai  belt-tickets  and  7li  >i-sc!i<x> 
passports.  Wade: — " A  belt-ticket  and  passport  will  then 
be  issued  to  him  by  the  District  Magistrate"  (103). 

A1  &2  Isf  ft1  H'J5  IT  W  W^yii-'^/i-^'^lin^- 
'•'A.s'/'/'thc  Commissioner  of  Justice  Lin  Tse-hsii  \fu  again  s.s7(«;M 
tried  the  case. 

"i"  W  W  0J4— l'J«>  */»>  tlie  Prefect  of  thc  Department 
'naming  tried  the  case  (223). 
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*ft  A2  H'  W  $5  $$  ^J7  *I8— V  *wei-yuan  the  Deputy 
(must)  lhsien  first  bshin-?pao  report  to  7ssfi  the  high  provin- 
cial authorities  and  gtao  the  Tao-t'ais  (268). 

A1  «2  it3  »4  3T  ffl5  £r  foB  ta  «10  S11 £12->  ^ 

the  Governor  General  and  5fn  the  Governor  of  z//un-3nan 
Yunnan  Byung  using  7w.'n  characters  8chao-9hui  (should) 
address  in  a  despatch  I2wang  the  king  of  lf)kai  nkuo  the 
country  (previously  mentioned).  "The  Governor  General 
and  Governor  of  Yunnan  will  address  the  king  in  writing" 
(876.) 

&1  t£2  ^W  W  ff  %?  W  W*--  1>JH  *chin->ch'i  the 
gentry  of  zkai  3ch'u  the  place  (previously  mentioned)  will 
6licn  7ming  subscribing  names  *ping-9ming  petition,  i.e., 
will  sign  a  petition  (448). 


I,  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  Ji 
(sign  of  the  past)  have  Hing  separately,  besides,  "*tscao  made 
sch'nn-gt'ung  solid  copper  10/a-11ma  weights  izpei-l3yung  to 
be  ready  for  use  (7;  cf.  "Wade's  note  No.  13,  in  Paper  4, 
where  $f  yu  is  explained  as  "through  the  instrumentality, 
by  order  of;"  also  "it  has  been  left  to  me,  as  my  duty"). 

Further  examples :— 224  col.  1;  249  col.   10;  257  col.  9; 
269  col.  1 ;  296  col.  7. 

(21)  When  the  object  in  such  sentences  is  expressed  by  /{f 
chiang,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  though  but  few 
examples  may  be  found  for  it  in  Wade's  collection,  we  are, 
it  appears,  almost  forced  by  the  whole  construction  to  look 
at  ^  yu  as  a  sign  of  the  subject,  at  least  from  our  practical 
European  point  of  view.  For,  though  we  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  construe  sentences  in  whatever  way  we  choose,  as 
long  as  the  true  msaBifig-ii^-Mc-  tiBifijured,  it.  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  jjf  chiang,  when  introducing  the  object, 
is  only  a  verb,  and  that  e.g.  &1  Jfr2  Jjf3  $tf  |f  W  is  with 
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equal,  or  better,  right  rendered:  "4fan  the  criminal  3chiang 
being  taken  lyu  by  2/w  the  Prefect  bfa-Hsui  is  punished"  than 
tayn  2/M  the  Prefect  (subject)  "fa-*tsui  punishes  3chiang  *fan 
the  criminal  (object)."  But  since  Jff  chiang  is  by  all  foreign 
grammarians  practically  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  object  or 
accusative,  I  cannot  help  explaining-  ^  yu  as  a  sign  of  the 
subject,  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  its  original  mean- 
ing, a  or  ab  cum  ablativo,  may  occasionally  claim  its  right. 

&1  &2  W?  ?t4  W  3Ga  2tT  fH8— V  (marking  the  subject) 
*kai  the  proper,   the  respective  2/,-o  Hao   Tao-tais  7/a  shui 
sent  back  *chiang  Gfcm  the  criminals  (object)  (147). 
THE  OBJECT. 

(22)  The  object  may  be  expressed  either  by  position,  or 
by  the  use  of  auxiliary  characters. 

Wherever  it  is  expressed  by  position  only,  the  rule  is 
that  it  should  follow  the  verb,  while  the  subject  is  to 
precede  the  verb.  (Cf.  Julien,  Syntax  NonveUc,  Yol  I,  p. 
16.) 

fft1  JfB^  -f^,3 — lehiin  to  receive  (verb)  *chao-*hni  a  despatch 
(object). 

8S1  ^2  M3  ¥4  ^—^chao-^tni  to  address  in  a  despatch 
(verb)  *linff-*8hih-*kwin  the  Consul  (object). 

In  the  above  two  examples  it  is  the  relative  position  of 
the  word  chao-hni  that  makes  it  appear  as  a  substantive 
(" a  despatch")  or  a  verb  ("to  address  in  a  despatch'') 
respectively. 

HI1  ;fca  3I3  ^4 — *kuo  2chia  the  Government  (subject) 
//  ang  feeds  (verb)  *j>!ng  soldiers  (object). 

(23)  If,  after  a  verb  meaning   "to  give  to,"  "to  tell,  to 
communicate  to,"  "  to  promise  to,"   etc.,  a  substantive  is  to 
be  added  as  corresponding  to  a  noun  in  the  <l<if.ir<-'.  case,  the 
3ruling  position  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Subject.  2  Verb.  3  Dativ.  1  Object.  (Cf.  Julien,  p.  14). 
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m}  &*  «P  &4  ?K5  W     P7    Hi8    IT    Slfl-l*MO-V«rt    the 

Government  (subject)  3/<su  4c7«  continuously  gives  (verb) 
*shui-f-yuH(j  the  marine  soldiers  (dative)  1kiou^liang  provi- 
sions and  9yin-inliang  money  (object). 

(24)  Examples  of  this  kind  are,  however,  so  rare  and  the 
rule  suffers  so  many  exceptions  in  the  business  style,   that 
common  sense  must  again  be  resorted  to  as  the  safest  guide. 
For,  cases  not  complying  with  the  rule  are  frequent  enough, 
especially  where  misconstruction  is  excluded  by  the  nature 
of  matters,  e.g. 

$^  3t2  H3  f64  W — ^  to  give  (verb)  ziL-$n  a  letter 
(object)  to  3lo-*po-5tan  Robert  Thorn  (dative)  (4);  we  may 
here  consider  the  two  terms  chi,  to  give,  and  w,'n,  letter,  as 
having  grown  together  and  representing  one  verb,  having 
"  lo-po-tan"  as  its  object,  as  if  we  were  to  say  :  "  to  letter- 
give  Robert  Thorn." 

(25)  The  object  is  frequenty   placed  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  as  I  have  shown  above. 

mi  «s  %?  >>4  *a  *6  W  W  ^  in10  ft11  fi12  ?113- 

bhsi  please  6shih ^cliili  make  known,  let  me  know  (verb)  of 
lkai  the  zyin  money  *to-*shao  the  quantity,  i.e.  the  amount 
of  money  due  (object)  *l-9pien  in  order  that  l°ju  ushu  as  per 
amount  12/H  I3hnan  (it  may  be)  refunded  (402). 

){f    chiany,   A    SIGN   OP   THE    OBJECT. 

(26)  Of  auxiliary  characters  serving  to  mark  .the  object 
ffi  cliiang,  "to  take,"  is  the  most  prominent.*  It  corresponds 
exactly  to  fg  pa  ("  to  take  "    and  sign  of  the  object)  of  the 
.Mandarin  colloquial.    (See  Bazin,    Grammairc   mandarine, 
p.  67,  and  Edkins,  Mandarin  Grammar,  p.  122). 

^ff  chiang  was  a  common  sign  of  the  object  in  the  colloquial  of  the  Til  an 
Dynasty,  as  may  be  observed  in  numerous  examples  in  "£'  Orphelin  de 
In  Chine,"  a  tragedy  written  iu  that  style  and  translated  by  Jnlien 
Syntaxe  Noia-elle,  pp.  309-406). 
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The  object  introduced  by  ffi  chiang  always  precedes  the 
verb,  but  follows  the  subject.  If  the  noun  to  be  placed  in 
the  accusative  by  this  auxiliary  character  is  accompanied 
by  attributes  (genitive,  adjective,  relative  clause,  etc.)  such 
attributes  are  placed  between  Jff  chiang  and  the  noun  to 
which  they  belong. 

(previously  mentioned)  zch'uan  ship  3pi-*hsu  must,  8chuang 
loading  5chiang  Gch(a-7yeh  the  tea  (object)  *hui  return  to 
l°hsiang-llchiang  Hongkong  (17). 

Kl1  jfl2  fi3  fjf4  |ej5 — *cht  5hui  they  turned  back  lchiang- 
'*cti :e-3liang  (their)  carts  (object)  (49). 

H1  JH2  &3  M4  ^5  (ej°  ft?  '$?  FT— (subject :  « they,"  to 
be  supplied)  lhsien  now  5tai  Ghui  bring  back  to  7pen- 
*ija-m>"n  my,  the  writer's,  Yame'n  ^chiang  3chi-*chao  the 
passports  (object)  (49).  The  above  is  one  of  the  very  numer- 
ous examples  in  which  we  in  vain  look  for  a  subject  of  the 
sentence ;  in  such  cases  the  passive  will  often  be  resorted  to 
with  advantage  as  in  Wade's  translation:  "  These  passports 
were  brought  back  to  this  Yameu." 

W  W?  ^3  £*  A5  jfc°  IP7  H8  W  £10— to  6U-7chi  at 
once  8shih-9fang  release  lchiang-5jcn  the  men  (object)  *chih 
(relative  particle)  who  2pei  (sign  of  the  passive)  were,  had  been 
3na  seized  10i  final  particle,  untranslateable ;  corresponding 
to  a  period  (11).  The  relative  2pei^na  *chih,  "  who  had  been 
seized,"  being  an  attribute  of  5/V?i,  is  placed  between  that 
word  and  ^chiang,  the  sign  of  the  object. 
(27)  The  object  with  the  auxiliary  character  jff  chiang 
placed  lie/ore  the  verb  allows  of  another  object  being  added 
after  the  verb  in  such  cases  where  e.g.  in  Latin  we  use  a 
double  accusative,  i.e.  chiefly  in  connexion  with  verbs  mean- 
ing "  to  declare  as,  to  consider  as,"  etc. 

Cfin-n  of  the  object) 
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2jfcoo  altum  Hi  solum  *nieli  falso  bpao  declarare  H-i-'iva  hu- 

milem  sc.  solum  ;  "  to  fraudulently  return  high  land  as  low  " 

(135). 


(28)  It  has  been  remarked  that  jfg  jjo,  "  to  take  "  as  a 
sign  of  the  object  is  peculiar  to  the  colloquial  language.  This 
does  not,  however,  preclude  its  occurring  in  documents  as  a 
colloquial  word,  especially  in  the  minutes  of  all  kinds  of 
enquiries  when  the  very  words  used  by  a  witness  are  given 
in  his  deposition,  e.g. 


beg  *chiao  tq  hand  2pa-*wo  me  ™shou  l"ling  over  to  9ying 
the  British  l°shang  merchants  °pen-Gkuo  of  my  country 
7tsai  in  8sh^ng  the  province,  or  provincial  capital.  "  I  beg 
that  I  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  some  English 
merchant  residing  at  Canton  "  (6). 

£J  ?,  INTRODUCING  THE  OBJECT. 

(29)  The  particle  next  in  importance  to  jff  chiang  as  a 
mark  of  the  object  is  £J  i,  "  to  use."  It  has  ever  been  the 
pride  of  the  late  Professor  Julien  to  have  discovered,  as  it 
were,  the  power  possessed  by  this  word  of  marking  the 
accusative,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  may  be  found 
laid  down  on  pp.  15  and  20  —  27  of  his  Syntaxe  Nouvelle 
(Vol.  I).  While  referring  the  student  to  his  notes  on  the  ac- 
cusative as  a  chapter  that  may  be  read  with  especial  advan- 
tage, I  must  state  with  regard  to  ^j(  i,  that  in  the  modern 
documentary  style,  its  use  as  a  sign  of  the  object  is  not  only 
more  restricted  but  also  somewhat  different  from  that  des- 
cribed by  Julien.  In  the  Ku-w.'n  £j[  i  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  Jjf  chiang  in  the  modern  style,  i.e.  it  introduces 
an  object  and  with  it,  precedes  the  verb. 
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iU1  3$?  T3  H4  A5 — li  um  2t'ien-3hsia  imperi-(imperium) 
4?/w  dare  5jen  hominibus.  (Julien,  I.e.,  p.  23.)  "  To  give 
the  empire  to  man."* 

This,  it  appears,  is  the  rule  in  the  classical  style,  while 
examples  where  £J  i  with  the  object  follow  the  verb  are 
exceptional,  as  the  following : 

ft1  A2  £T  Ht4 — lf<'n  distribuere  zjen  hominibus  3i  as 
Hs'ai  diviti-(divitias).  (Julien,  p.  24.)  "To  lfin  distribute, 
give  *j<:n  the  men,  people  3i  Hs'ai  riches." 

In  the  business  style,  however,  cases  where  the  object, 
introduced  by  £J  i,  follows  the  verb,  are  quite  as  frequent 
as  the  opposite  construction  is  exceptional. 
(30)  The  classical  use  is  always  retained  in  that  very  com- 
mon phrase  which  is  formed  by  the  verb  ^  wei  "  to  make, 
to  consider  as,"  preceded  by  an  accusative  with  J£J  i.  Just 
as  the  verb  3jfr  pao  in  the  example  quoted  above  (paragraph 
27 :  "  altum  solum  declarare  humilem ")  the  verb  $$  wei 
in  this  case  has  a  two-fold  object,  and  is  thus  comparable 
to  the  Latin  phrases  facere  aUguem  aliquid;  nominare, 
estimare,  etc.,  aiiquem  aliquid ;  viz.:  1.  the  immediate  object 
(aliquem)  and  2.  the  supplementary  object  (aliquid).  In 
the  Chinese  phrase  i.  ..  .wei.  ..  .,  the  immediate  object, 
introduced  by  i  always  precedes  the  verb  wei,  while  the 
supplementary  object  follows  it  as  an  accusative  by  position. 

•W1  ic2  ffi  ^ — a*  Zch'i  uxorem  3wei  facere  *ch'ieh  pel- 
licem  (object  by  position).  "  To  treat  a  wife  as  a  concubine" 
(187). 

&1XZ  &?W  M'  ii°  ^T7  ®8  S'J— The  immediate  object 
is,  in  this  example,  represented  by  a  complete  sentence, 
*tfanf go-Hi-1  fangt  "  to  keep  the  country  in  order,"  or  "  the 

*  Julieu's  translation  says  "imperiuw  donare  homini6tts;"  this  may  be 
expressed  in  Latin  by  "  imperio  doiiaro  homiues,"  without  altering  the 
sense.  This  latter  form  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  Chinese  construe- 
tion. 
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keeping  in  order  of  the  country,"  which  in  Greek  would  be 
preceded  by  the  neutral  article  TO. 

lWu  *pu  not  (that  he  does)  not,  i.e.  he  always  does  swei 
make  3i  (sign  of  the  object)  4t'an-5ya  Hi-7 fang  the  keeping 
in  order  of  the  country  yc/m  an  enjoinment  (supplementary 
object,  accusative  by  position).  "  He  never  fails  to  enjoin 
them  (viz.,  the  local  authorities)  to  maintain  order  "  (18). 

&l  %?  &  *T  I5  W  IB7  3T  a9— 2y««»  remoti  »»w» 
anni  H  (sign  of  the  object)  ^fin-^mu  sepulcralem  ^pei-chi 
inscriptionem  swei  facere  ^p'ing  argumentum  ;  to  claim  land 
"  on  the  ground  of  an  old  grave  stone  inscription." 

j£j[  i  and  ^  wei  have  in  the  sense  of  "  to  consider  as," 
etc.,  grown  so  much  together  that  the  two  words  joined  are 
used  as  a  compound  verb  having  the  same  sense. 

t1  V  M3  &4  &°  jfifi  &  R8  $9  £t10  «u  *12  ^  I14 

f!15 — 5chi-^chao  deeds  Hs'ng-"ching  (signs  of  the  past) 
having  been  sfa-*yu  issued,  7tsai  at,  with,  *min-*teng  the 
petitioners  l°i-llwei  were  considered  **yung-l3yuan  perpetual 
^chi-^yeh  proprietorships.  "  Deeds  were  issued  which  on 
the  part  of  your  Petitioners  were  regarded  as  assuring  them 
proprietorship  in  perpetuity"  (57). 

(31)  A  construction  similar  to  that  formed  by  J^  i  and  ^ 
wei  is  formed  by  £Jl  i  and  other  verbs  meaning  to  declare,  etc. 

£T  i>2  ^3  ^4 — sPao  *0  delare  li  Ho  much  (object)  as 
*shao  little  (supplementary  object),  i.e.  to  understate  the 
quantity  of  an  article. 

iU1  Jt2  fi*3  ^4 — 3jPao  ^0  declare  *i-2kuei  dear  *chien  as 
cheap,  i.e.  to  understate  the  value  of  an  article. 

(32)  This  phrase  ^  i  .  .    £$  u-ci  .  . ,    "to  consider/'  etc., 
common  though  it  is,  appears  to  be  one  amongst  very  few 
instances  of  J[^  i  introducing  the   object   before  the  verb, 
whereas  cases  in  which  the  object,  being  expressed  by  /, 
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comes  after  the  verb  are  frequent  enough,  more  especially 
after  the  following  classes  of  verbs  : 

1.  Verbs  conveying  the  sense  of  a  communication,  verbal 
or  written,  as  "  to  tell,  to  report,  to  state,  to  write,  to  wish, 
to  express  hope,  to  promise,  etc."  The  object,  which  appears 
either  as  an  ordinary  noun,  or  still  more  frequently  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  sentence,  is  after  such  verbs  introduced 
by  £)•  i"  Where  the  object  is  a  sentence,  this  particle  may 
be  translated  by  "  that,  to  the  effect  that,"  or  be  looked  at 
as  simply  representing  what  we  express  by  inverted  commas, 
i.e.  marking  a  quotation.  This  use  of  j£J[  i  has  become  so 
common  in  the  course  of  time  that  even  nouns  having  the 
sense  of  such  verbs  may  be  followed  by  it,  as  "  a  letter  to 
the  effect  that,"  which  may  be  expressed  by  ^j  £j[  han-i,  etc. 


in  future  passports  are  issued  to  somebody)  lhsii  it  is 
necessary  2Afao  to  say  a*  placing  all  that  follows  into  the 
accusative  case  dependent  upon  2fcao;  translate:  "that" 
7cJi'u  on  the  places  f-cliih  (sign  of  the  genitive,  here  having 
the  power  of  a  relative  pronoun)  of  Aching  *kuo  passing  by 
(•l  5  6  7=at  the  places  through  which  he  passes)  8wu  he 
must  lzch't'ng  l*yen  deliver  for  examination  ^ddmig  (sign  of 
the  accusative)  ^chi-^chao  the  passport,  and  14^;  ^-I5i  '  must 
not  lc/^t-l7i  intentionally  lSks'ang-wni  conceal  and  20jp  (6  2lo//  /m> 
not  deliver  up,  22i  in  order  to  ®fu  be  in  accordance  with 
^t'iao^ywh  the  Treaty.  "  You  must  inform  (the  applicant 
for  a  passport)  that,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty,  he  must 
produce  his  passport  at  the  places  through  which  he  passes, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  keep  it  back"  (50;  cf.  20  col.  10; 
190  col  7  ;  134  col.  1  ;  269  col.  8  :  "a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that,  etc."). 
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*yu  he  wished  H  converting  all  that  follows  into  the  object 
of  lyu,  to  wish ;  translate:  "that"  7huo-Blun-9ch<uan  the 
steamer  sko-\'rh^hsieh-6erh  "  Corsair  "  l°wang-ulai  went  to 
and  fro,  and  lZchuang  carried  l*huo  merchandise  (16;  cf. 
"Wade's  note  to  this  example ;  also  25  col.  12). 

2.  In  the  case  of  verbs  meaning  "to  teach3'  and  "to 
examine  "  the  matter  taught  and  the  object  of  the  examina- 
tion may  follow  the  verb  with  J£J  i. 

ifc1  £J2  $H3  i!r4 — lchiao  to  teach  2i  (sign  of  the  accusative) 
shan  Chinese  *shu  books,  literature. 

iffc1  ^2  ill5  §* — lchiao  to  teach  zi-6ch'ing-*shii  Manchu 
literature.  (Yuugch'eng's  Edict  of  3rd  yaar,  6th  moon,  £j 


M1  m2  35C3 H4 — lshih  to  examine  2i  (sign  of  the  accusative, 
introducing  the  object  of  the  examination)  "  in  "  3wen-*i  the 
explanation  of  the  text  (207). 

3.  After  the  verbs  meaning  to  accuse,  to  be  guilty  of,  etc., 
the  crime,  which  may  be  looked  at  as  the  object  of  the  verb, 
may  follow  the  verb  with  or  without  ^  i. 

^  £T  JUT — ltso  to  be  guilty  of  2t  (denoting  object  of  Hso) 
3/a  punishment  (348). 

4.  The  verb  #0  chia,  "  to  add,"  in  its  original  sense  as 
well  as  when  it  means  "  to  inflict "  (as  a  punishment)  is  fre- 
quently  followed   by  £j[  i  to  denote   the  object.     In   like 
manner  all  verbs  meaning  "to  inflict,"  "to  punish  by,"  "to 
condemn  to "  may  be  followed  by  an  accusative  with,  or 
without  £j[  i. 

An1  ^t2  $?  W  W  ffi—lchia  add  2i  that,  or  the  fact  that 
[accedit  quod]  *hung-*hu  the  Hung  Lake  schang  is  over- 
flowing Di  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  "  In  addition  to  this, 
besides,  Lake  Hung  has  risen  to  an  unusual  height  "(230). 

/&D1  J£Jl2  H3  §§4 — lchia  to  add  2i-?yen-*fang  strict  watch, 
•i.e.  to  be  on  one's  guard  (98). 
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J&P1  KJ?  ffi  II4  —  lchia  to  inflict,  apply  2i  (marking  the  ob- 
ject of  lchia)  Rising  4/io  torture  (214). 

•Hi1  \9?  $tf  $t4  —  **  ^°  sentence  to  zi  (marking  the  object 
of  li)  schia  the  cangue  and  *chang  flogging  with  the  larger 
bamboo  (141  ;  cl  135  col.  3). 

li1  i8l2  £)?  H4  $t5  8°  Hr7  —  lyinff  ifc  ig  necessary  to  2i 
award  punishment  of  3i  *ckung  5chang  the  heavy  bamboo 
and  °/a-TZo  release  (the  offender  after  punishment).  "  He 
too  should  be  sentenced  to  be  beaten  with  the  heavier  bam- 
boo; after  which  he  will  be  discharged"  (143). 

The  number  of  verbs,  or  of  classes  of  verbs,  allowing  of  a 
construction  similar  to  the  above  could  be  easily  increased 
by  collecting  a  greater  number  of  examples  of  the  kind. 


(33)  Julien,  on  page  28  of  his  Syntaxe  Nouvelle  (Vol.  I) 
comments  upon  the  word  ^  shih  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative. 
He  says  :  "  Ce  signe  qui  signifie  ordinairement:  esse,  rectum, 
verum,  iste,  hie,  ita  est,  m'a  paru,  dans  certains  cas,  etre  une 
sorte  de  marque  d'accusatif,  ou  plutot  comme  un  signe  qui, 
place  avant  un  verbe  final,  nous  autorise  a  regarder  le  mot 
ou  les  mots  qui  le  precedent  comme  regimes  de  ce  verbe." 

A  similar  construction  may  also  be  found  in  the  business 
style,  but  the  examples  I  have  met  with  all  have  the  restri- 
tive  'HI  wei,  "  only/'  before  the  object. 

1H1  fj*2  A3  ft4  ~5  ^°  ffi—7w,in  to  ask,  to  hold  respon- 
sible, *wei  6shih  (denoting  the  object)  2chung  *j<'n,  the 
middle-man,  gobetween  Hu-\'rh  Tu  firh  (84  col.  5  ;  c/.  85 
col.  6  ;  80  col.  4  ;  76  col.  6). 

Rl  $2  g3  ^4  It5  fr°  &  ^s—lmin-2^ng  the  men  of 
the  people,  i.e.  we,  the  petitioners  (subject)  Hzii  of  course 
Hang  have  to,  are  bound  to  H'ing  obey  *wei-7shih  (denoting 
the  object)  ^ming  orders  (object)  (58  ;  cf.  Shihking  ii  5.  1.  4  : 
"They  only  hearken  to  shallow  words,"  Legge). 
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ffi1  ffi  JH3  ^4 — *shih  to  relish  lwei  3shih  (denoting  the 
object)  2/i  gain  (object).  "He  was  [only]  desirous  of  gain." 

It  appears  that,  in  this  class  of  examples,  wei  and  shih 
enclose  the  term  which  has  to  be  considered  as  the  object  of 
the  verb  following  shih.  Cf.  Shuking  ii  5,  1.  4;  ii  4.  5.  9  ; 
ii  4.  10.  5,  quoted  in  the  special  treatise  on  the  subject : 
Die  Partikel  >\fc  u-ei  in  Schn-king  und  Schi-king,  by  Dr. 
Max  Uhle.  Leipzig,  1880. 


THE  GENITIVE. 
Anteposition.     j£  chih. 

(34)  Like  the  classical  style,  the  business  language  has  two 
modes  of  expressing  the  genitive  case,  viz..  1.  position  (ante- 
position),  and  2.  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  character  ;£  chih. 

The  rule  of  position  is  that  the  noun  to  be  placed  in  the 
genitive  immediately  precedes  the  term  of  which  it  is  depen- 
dent. I  shall  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  call  this  anteposition.* 

*  Anteposition  does  not  serve  exclusively  to  form  the  genitive,  and  seeing 
two  nouns  placed  one  before  the  other,  it  requires  some  practice  to 
recognise  whether  the  first  be  in  the  possessive  case  or  not.  If  differ- 
ent  nouns  (i.e.  expressions  chiefly  used  as  such,  whether  monosyllabic 
or  polysyllabic)  are  placed  one  before  the  other,  the  following  may  be 
their  mutual  relation  (c/.  Schott,  Chines.  Sprachlehre,  p.  54): 
(a)  They  may  represent  a  compound  term,  each  having  the  same  or  a 
similar  meaning  as  the  whole  expression  taken  together,  e.g.  0J|  (3  yen. 
mu,  eye;  JJ|J  fe  p'eng-yu,  friend. 

(6)     Thev   may   represent  separate  terms  and  have  to  be  connected 
\>yand,e.g.3j^1  :JjJ2  —  ltu  the  Governor  General,  and  2/w  the  Governor 

M1  ^2  03  3  @*  —  lwu--yii  houses  and  zt'ien-*yuan  land  (63  col.  4).  In 
certain  cases  such  nouns  may  also  have  to  be  connected  by  or,  as  in 
i~  ^    ~*fj 
Ju  J5fJ  hsiung-ti  the  elder  or  younger  brother,  or  brothers. 

(c)  The  first  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  quality 
described   by   it  attributable  to  the  following  noun,   e.g.  Jf§    Jjf§  lun- 
ch'uan,  a  wheel-ship,  a  steamer;  ^  /fa  kuan-ming,  official  style  (3  col 

6)  ;  iir  59  yang-shang,  an  ocean  merchant,  i.e.  a  foreign  merchant  (6 
col.  2). 

(d)  They  may  be  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate,  the  former 

always  preceding  in  such  a  case,  as  in  J^  4jf  man,  £n-the  people  are 
quiet,  or  at  peace.  ^yui 
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(35)  Examples  of  genitives  expressed  by  anteposition. 
5C1  'm?2 — zming  the  decree  of  li'ien  heaven  (84). 

it1  19 2  j^3  $§4 — 3hsun-*ch'uan  the  cruizers  of  lkwi-*kub 
your  country  (59). 

%fl  H2  ia?  If* — schien-*tu  the  Superintendents  of  lko- 
*kuan  all  Custom  houses  (296). 

jlp  ^2  gs  B8/  ^5— *chao-fihui  the  despatch  of  ^kuei^ta- 
3ch'en  your  Excellency  (4). 

^i  ^2  £03  ^i — 3cfcn  tne  £rsfc  ihsun  decade  of  ^-n.  this 

zyueh  month  (10). 

It  should  bo  noted  that  three  or  more  nouns  placed  one 
before  the  other  may  be  dependent  upon  the  following  noun, 
or  nouns,  as  genitives,  e.g. 

a1  W  g8  &*  flf  £'  ffi  ^i8  ft9—9™  in  the  inside  of, 
within  8chint/  the  boundaries  of  *ko  *chou  H'ing  7hsien  the 
Chou,  T'ing  and  Hsien  districts  of  ssheng  the  province  of 
lchiang-zsu  Kiangsu  (240). 

(36)  The  second  way  of  expressing  the  genitive  is  the 
affixing  to  a  noun  of  the  auxiliary  character  £  chili  which, 
in  the  written  language,  very  nearly  corresponds  to  fafy  ti  in 
the  Mandarin  Colloquial  and  ^  he  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  e.g. 

f£l  $2  2?  M4  ^5  ffl(i  ^7— *w«-6y«  the  houses  and  H'ien- 
yuan  land  3chih  of  lhsii-zjjao  Hsii  Pao  (63). 

(e)     The    second  noun  in  ay  be  in  apposition  to  tlio  first,  e.y-  Jo}   ^ 
chou-tzii,  tho  word  "  chou"  (206  col.  9);  f.^  ^C  J$i  7j  chnnj-liii-ti-fnnj, 

the  place  Cliang-liu  (5  col.  9.);  ^    fte"  ^     ^|  — 3t;/t-4yan<j  tho  ex- 
pression lch'i'.tin-"cli'iiaii  "full  powers"  (3  col.  I). 

If  wo  look  at  such  (ixainples  from  the  point  of  view  of  French  gram- 
mar, we  may  easily  unite  this  licud  with  tin1  following  by  translating  e.g. 
tho  last  mentioned  rvumplo  by  "  1'expressiou  de  plein  pouvoir." 
(/)  The  Hrsr  may  bo  a  genitive  dependent  upon  tho  second.  To  dis- 
tinguish whether  in  any  particular  case  anteposition  denotes  tho 
genitive  or  any  of  the  other  possibilities,  common  sense  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  fixed  usajjo  of  the  language  on  the  other,  are  tho  only  guides. 
Common  sense  would,  for  instance,  forbid  our  rendering  the  two  cha- 
racters J|J  $2  tn.fti  by  "the  Governor  of  t  lie  (inv^vior  General;"  but. 
it  is  tho  usage  exclusively  which  tells  us  that  j)^  iJJ:  fu-mu  does  not 
mean  "the  mother  of  the  father,"  but  "father  and  mother." 
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&l    IB2    £3    !H4  ifc5— the    *fena-6chien    abundance    or 

9  tt*i          *^          jx»        AJy\  J          «/ 

scarcity,  i.e.  the.  prosperity  3ch!Ji  of  VnV??-2s?rz  a  year 
(116). 

Both  nouns,  the  one  placed  in  the  genitive  as  well  as  the 
independent  one,  may,  of  course,  be  accompained  by  adjec- 
tives. 

if1  *fr2  -i3  $j? — *ti  the  virtue  3chih  of  lhao  zhsin  a  good 
heart  (414). 

^i    p2   0,3  ^§.4  |£5 — 4^-  sicu  urgent  business  3(M,  of 

lchin  zjih  the  present  day.  "  The  most  pressing  necessities 
of  the  time"  (104  col.  9). 

(37)  ;£  chih  as  a  sign  of  the  genitive  may,  or  may  not,  be 
omitted,  i.e.  anteposition  may,  or  may  not,  be  used  instead  of 
the  auxiliary  character,  without  altering  the  sense.     But  if 
several  genitives  are  made  dependent  upon  each  other,  it  is  the 
rule  that  only  the  last  be  expressed  by  £  dull,  while  all  the 
preceding  ones  must  be  genitives  by  position.  If  a  preposition 
precedes  the  noun,  the  genitive  dependent  upon  the  same  is 
placed  between  the  preposition  and  its  noun,  e.g. 

j^1  J|l2  -$t3  414 — lyl'i  *chung  i«  the  middle  of,  in  zhei  5yeh 
the  dark  night  (286;  cf.  288  col.  9). 

JK1  ?§2  P3  £4  HI5— V*  at  **hih  the  time  \-lih  of  *chin 
zk'ou  entering  port  (248  col.  2;  cf.  col.  11). 

(38)  Certain  words  corresponding  to  our  prepositions,  but 
which,  as  they  are  placed  after  the  noun,  should  rather  be 
called  post-positions,  may  be  said  to  govern   the  genitive, 
both  by  position  and  with  ;£   chih.     These  words  may  be 
looked  upon  as  ablatives  (locatives,  etc.)  of  nouns   expressing 
5ocal,  temporal,  or  other  relations,  such   as   4*   chung   the 
middle,  the  inside,  ablative:  "  in  the  inside;"  if  a  genitive 
precedes,  it  receives  the  meaning  "  within,  in,  amongst,"  as 
fa1  pf*2  zchung  in  the  inside  of  lshni  the  water,  i.e.  "  in  the 
water."   p*|  ne.i  the  inside,  within,  in ;  %\*  war,  the  outside. 
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outside,  besides;  ffi  chieii,  in  the  place  of,  at;  a  time,  at  the 
time  of,  at,  in ;  ^  hou,  the  after  time,  the  after  place,  after, 
behind;  jj{jf  ch'ieu,  the  former  time,  the  place  before,  before ; 
_fc  shang,  that  which  is  above,  above ;  "f  hsia,  that  which  is 
below,  below;  perhaps  even  ]£%  i,  "use,"  in  the  expressions 
•Ok  £J  *  by  the  use  of,  shih,  this,  t.e.  through  this,  by 
this,  thereby,  therefore,  and  fpf  j^ — i  by  the  use  of  ho 
what,  by  what,  whereby,  wherefore. 

H*1  ^2  $J3 — 3/l6^  in  the  inside  2c/im  of  the  house  lshen 
of  myself,  i.e.  in  my  house  (here  :  "  to  my  house,"  72  col.  6). 

I1  &2  fV  ft4  £°  FT  H''  ^C8  &9—'ta-9chieh  the  street 
^shih-'fttJiiia  Shih-fu-ma  *nei  inside  lshun-2chih-*m*n  the 
Shun-chih  Gate ;  "  Shih-fu-ma  street  inside  Shun-chih 
Gate"  (73  col.  7). 

"f*1  ^  %?  P^4 — 4'^i  in  the  inside  schih  of  V^i/i  ten  2men 
years,  i.e.  within  ten  years  (164). 

ffi  #K2 — "i<'<ii  in  the  outside  lch'eny  of  the  city,  i.e.  outside 
the  city. 

$C  &  P^  $h  "»-/<"//  "i';"'  «?«*  outside  the  An-ting  Gate 
(68;  cf.  78  cols.  9  and  10). 

I&1  U 2  JL3  *£ '  ^h5 — *wai  in  the  outside  4c/w'/i  of  lshu  sever- 
al zpai  huiultvd  :;//  Li,  !.*'.  more  than  several  hundred  Li  (20). 

35.1  p2  %?  y^ — *  1 1- 1  n'  3chih  outside,  besides  hvu  zk(ou  the 
five  ports  (21). 

4B;1  i^"  $ft*—^chien  ut  places  lti  '2wa  of  low  ground,  i.> .  in 
low  land  or  ground  (258). 

J£l  F^" — "''/'"'"  :^  the  place  lmin  of  the  people,  i.e.  with 
the  people,  among  the  people,  a  phrase  which  is  very  fre- 
quently used  as  simply  meaning  "  the  people"  e.g. 

$Tl  W2  B?  F0]4  ffl5  )fc:5— WV  the  *t'ien-'ti  land  of  3mm- 
''•/(tr//.  "among  the  people,"  i.e.  the  people  (237 ;  cf.  242 
col.  9;  251  col.  4;  271  col.  11). 
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2&1  I8J2 — 2chien  at  the  time  *yeh  of  the  night,  i.e  at  night 
time,  during  the  night  (73). 

PH  H  ft  {Rj  ./&»  crh-ijiieh  chien,  during  the  second  inter- 
calary month  (154). 

^  (^  wu-chien,  at  noon. 

A1  ^2  ffi  faj4 — *chienat,  during  zch'u  the  beginning  (i.e. 
the  first  ten  days)  lpo?yfieh  of  the  eighth  month  (231). 

Ji  fa! — hsia-chien,  at  summer  time  (234). 

ftl1  SB2  £t3— *hou  hehind,  at  the  back  of  lhsing-zpu  the 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Punishments  (82). 

tfc1  +  ^  &*  2?  %*—r)to  the  quantity  *>cl,ih  of  (i.e.  AS 
MANY  AS)  3//i'i  over  lshu  several  times  zshih  ten  *ming  human 
lives  (280;  c/.  270  col.  5);  but 

""*  15  %  A  yi  pai  to  jen  MORE  than  100  men. 
(39)  These  postpositions  are  frequently  preceded  by  pre- 
positions, and  in  such  cases,  according  to  the  rule  above 
explained,  the  genitive  stands  between  the  preposition  and 
the  noun  representing  the  postposition.  Thus  tf»  chung  may 
he  preceded  by  |£  tsai,  in,  at;  $j  nei,  by  j^  yii,  in,  at;  ^ 
wai  by  ^  C//M,  besides,  etc. 

33:  5(fC  *!>  tsai-shui-chung,  within  the  water,  under  water 
(122;  c/.  124  col.  3;  105  col.  12). 

^i  £2  ^s  gjj4  ^»__iyjj.»n6i  within  *cfe'*  the  limit  2san- 
3?u>?i  of  three  years  (80). 

&l  W  ~&?  W  ff—^'i-^ei  in,  within  >2chia-*i-W u 
double  upper  garments  and  trowsers,  i.e.  clothes  lined  with 
bags.  "  Concealed  in  the  lining  of  their  upper  garments 
or  trowsers"  (103). 

W  ^2  f 3  ^4  Jg5  2?  ft'—lyu-6chih-7nei  in  2pa^chia- 
*chang-5ch'jng  the  regulations  affecting  the  tithing  systeri 
(106). 

J^1  — 2  ^3  £*  ^5 — lyti-*chih-bnei  in,  within  *yi-*yueh  one 
month  (221). 
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E&1  Vfc~  £.*  #h4 — lch'u-*wai  besides  '2shou-*chih  what  had 
been  received, — "over  and  above  what  he  had  received" 
(55). 

The  phrase  ^  . . .  ffa,  ch'u  . . .  wai,  is  very  frequently  used 
to  include  complete  sentences,  with  which  form  I  shall  deal 
on  another  occasion. 

(40)  The  genitive  by  position  as  well -as  when  formed 
by  ;£  chili  is  used  for  the  expression  of  fractional  numbers. 
This  it  appears  is  an  elliptic  form  of  a  phrase  like  -f-1  ft~ 
•g*  _*  *yi  one  zchih  of  lshih  ten  *fin  parts,  i.e.  one  tenth 
(306);  by  omitting  ft  fen  the  above  fraction  may  be  expressed 
by  "f*  <£  ~  shih  chih  yi=one  tenth  ;  -f*  £  -fc  A  shih  chih 
ch'i  pa=SQven  or  eight  tenths  (253  col.  10;  cf.  347  cols.  8. 
and  9). 

(41)  The  relation  between  a  genitive  and  the  noun  upon 
which  it  is  dependent  may  seein  to  be  inverted  in  Chinese, 
when    compared   to   the   usage   of   the   English   and  other 
Western  languages.     "We   say    "  ten    thousand    kinds    of 
difficulties,"  the  Chinese  say  "difficulties   of  ten  thousand 
kinds ;"  they  say  "  the  plough  land  of  an  inch  "  instead  of 
"  an  inch  of  plough-land,"  etc.,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples. 

15 1  ft*  1&S  It* — *chien-*nan  difficulties  Iwan2chung  of  ten 
thousand  kinds,  i.e.  "every  sort  of  difficulty." 

— l  -if"2  2?  ±4  ffl6— *'•'«*  6t'ien  the  plough -land  *chih  of 
*yi  *ts'un  one  inch,  i.e.  "  an  inch  of  plough-land "  (124 
col.  9). 

(42)  A  personal  pronoun  placed  in  the  genitive,  either  by 
position  or  with  ;£  chih,  becomes  a  possessive  pronoun. 

fp  i  he,  she,  etc.;  fp1  *£* — li  of  him  zfu  the  father,  i.e. 
"his  father  "(399). 

fS1  2?  $3 — 1?  "C^L  ^is  Z!lun9  braves  (398). 
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H  wu,  I,  me,  my;  ^  f£  wu  ti,  my  younger  brother,  i.e. 
"you"  in  addressing  a  junior  (330  col.  12;  336  col.  5). 

H  5t  wu  hsiung,  my  elder  brother,  i.e.  "you"  in  addres- 
sing a  senior  (374  col.  3 ;  378  col.  12). 

f£  wo  I,  we.      fj£  3|L  wo  cfriw,  my  troops ;  our  troops 
(393  col.  10). 

f£  t|*  j:  wo  chung  t'u,  our  middle  land,  our  China  (317). 
3£  $J  wo  ch'uan  our  ships  (320  col.  1 ;  cf.  376  col.  10). 
(43)  The  above  examples  represent  cases  in  which  the 
expression  placed  in  the  genitive  consists  of  a  single  noun  or 
term.  We  have  now  to  proceed  to  such  cases,  very  impor- 
tant in  Chinese,  in  which  ante-position  or  the  use  of  £ 
chih  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  express  the  genitive  of  a 
complete  sentence.  The  genitive  may  in  such  cases  come  to 
express  what  in  other  languages  is  represented  by  temporal, 
relative,  interrogative,  etc.,  clauses,  by  the  genitive  of  gerunds 
in  Latin  or  by  some  other  combined  syntactical  form  of  speech. 
A  similarity  to  the  genitive  of  gerunds  may  be  discovered 
in  examples  like  the  following  :— 

551  ^£2  3P  3I4  2?  HR  $C—Gshan  a  good  ^ch'ng  govern- 
ment measure  6chih  of,  for  lmi  suppressing  Hao  robbers,  and 
3  an  making  easy  Hiang  the  good,  loyal  subjects ;  "  the  best 
of  government  measures  for  the  repression  of  brigandage 
and  the  preservation  unharmed  of  the  well-disposed"  (106). 
%?  &"  £3  K4  &f—*Hang  a  good  6/a  method  *chih  of ,  for 
lan  making  easy  2ww  the  people.  "An  excellent  measure 
for  the  security  of  the  people "  (109  cols.  5  and  12 ;  cf. 
445  col.  8). 

lil  a2  if  £4  ffi—Wai  to  open  5Zw  the  way  *chih  of 
shsin  renewing  Hzii  one's  self,  i.e.  "to  give  one  a  chan'/e  of 
amending"  (113). 

ft1  S2  W?  £4  fe*—6fa  the  method, system *chih  <A*h*ing 
acting,  working  H'uan-lieii  militia,  train-bands  (113). 
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3&1  ft55  ifc3  tl4  )r5  iS6  "H"7  $J8~ 1kan-*ckiek  a  bond  for 
*«.'«  not  2»io?'  buying  and  3shih  smoking  *ya-bp'ien-6yen 
Opium  (236). 

(44)  A  complete  sentence  made  dependent  upon  a  noun 
expressing  time  or  a  division  of  time,  usually  takes  the  place 
of  what  in  Western  languages   is  represented  by  a  temporal 
clause,  e.y. 

^  3£2  ^3  $£4  *£L"  £°  fit7 — 7*^  at  the  time  *c^  of 
*chia  the  house  of  lhsii-2chen  Hsu  Chen  *pei-&tao  suffering- 
robbery,  being  robbed,  i.e.  "  WHEN  the  house  of  Hsii  Chen 
was  robbed"  (286;  cf.  249  col.  8;  349  col.  4). 

5PJ1  [Jj|2  §j|3  Q4 — \jili.  on  the  day  of  zhsien  the  limit  of  xZt 
the  interest  Hao  arriving,  i.e.  "  WHEN  the  term  for  payment 
of  interest  had  expired"  (68). 

lH1  M2  ^3  fi*4  £5  &'—*hou  in  the  after  time  5c/</A  of 
Ii0ei-2yiian  the  Wei-yiian's,  the  Deputy's  sch'a-*pao  reporting, 
•i.e..  "AFTER  the  "Wei-yuan  has  reported"  (268). 

(45)  Such  nouns  expressing  time  are  very  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition  or  some  other  word  having  reference 
to  them,  when,  by  the  rule  above  explained,  the  sentence 
(here  representing  a  genitive)  is  placed  between  the  noun 
and  the  preposition.     Thus  J}$  shih,  time,  or    0  jih,  day, 
may  be  connected  with  ^  yii,  or  ^  tang,  at,  in,  or  ^  lin, 
expressing  simultaneousuess,   or  4JJ-  mei,   each,   always ;  ffi 
hou,  after  time,  may  be  connected  with  ^  yd,  in,  at,  g  /.   • 
from,  since,  $|  ssu,  to  wait,  waiting,  hence  "  not  until,"  "  as 
soon  as,"  "when  " ;  etc. 

&  j§  P  ±  Hf  "  when  entering  port." 

ni  il2  ^n"  ^'  tt°— ^ongf  5s/ii/i  at  the  time  *chih  of  "Wp 
the  rising  of  2c.kin.  the  price,  i.e.  WHEN  the  price  rises  ^242). 

W  ft2  W  $?  2?  Vfc6—lmei  always  *yii  'W///i  at  the  time 
V/ii/t  of  *bui-*chang  fighting,  i.e.  "WHENEVER  fighting  takes 
place  "(397;  cf.  248  col.  11). 
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ft1  %*  3£3  M4  %*  &?—*sten  &ku  he  died  *yii  in  *hou  the 
after  time  of  2ts'itn  "7ro  the  depriving  of  rank,  i.e.  "he  died 
AFTER  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  rank  "  (294). 

fj1  f|2  ;£3  (j|4 — ltz(i  from  4Ao?<  the  after  time  schih  of 
2wai  selling,  "from  the  time  of  sale"  (85;  cf.  68  col.  11). 

j^1  ill2  If  £4  H5— y*  at,  on  "JiV*  the  day  *chih  of  2£ao 
arriving  *n-ing  at  Ningpo,  "on  (his)  arrival  at  Ningpo"  (4). 

&1  W2  *S3  *4  H5  1J  P7  2?  fl9— y<  ™,  at  9c/^™  the 
foretime  8c/i//i  of  lyang-*chftwn  foreign  vessels  *ivei  not 
Aching  (sign  of  the  past)  having  Gchin  entered  7k'ou  port,  i.e. 
"  hefore  foreign  vessels  have  entered  port"  (248).  Note 
the  use  of  the  negative  particle  \vei  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  an  idiom  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  Chinese 
say  "  previous  to  the  Southern  Ocean's  not  being  prohibited  " 
instead  of  "previous  to  its  being  prohibited  ",  i.e.  closed  to 
trade. 

&  i^2  %?  ^  2?  ft*,—*h8ien  iii  the  fore  time  6chih  of 
lnan-2yang  the  Southern  Ocean's  *wei  not  4chin  being  pro- 
hibited, i.e.  "previous  to  the  Southern  Ocean  being  closed  to 
emigration  "  (317). 

zfc1  SI2  ^3  B^4  — 5  03 — *ch'ien  in  the  fore  time  3chih  of 
lwei  not  Hao  arriving,  Vr/i  (by)  two  Bjih  days,  i.e.  "two  days 
before  his  arrival"  (339). 

(46)  The  genitive  (with  or  without  £  c/ei/i)  of  a  complete 
sentence  is  very  frequently  employed  to  form  what  in  West- 
ern languages  would  be  expressed  by  a  relative  clause  or  a 
participial  phrase. 

jfc1  IK2  £3  &*  !fc5  ~G  ^  1L*  B9  5C10— tne-  cyijch'ien- 
*cJtivr£-pai,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  l()yiia/i  dollars  of 
*yang-5yin  foreign  money  *chih  of  lwei  not  "shou  receiving, 
i.e.  "the  1,^00  dollars  which  have  not  been  received,"  or 
"the  1,900  dollars  still  unpaid"  (55;  cf.  4  col.  12;  21  col. 
1 ;  101  col.  5;  200  col.  7). 
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3tl  W  &a  II4  W  JBG  W  #8— 7™w  *chien  articles  ("that 
are  to  be,"  expressed  by  position)  5hsii-6yung  used  by  *ying 
2&wo  *kung  *kuan  the  British  Legation  house,  "Stores  for  the 
British  Legation"  (47). 

U1  H;2  $P  JJ*4 — **>'*  a  special  *shih  proclamation  ("which" 
expressed  by  position)  lwu  must  not  2wei  be  disregarded 
(438). 

(47)  The  relative  pronoun  J»Jf  so  is  frequently  added  in 
such  sentences  without  altering  the  position  of  words;  it 
forms  part  of  the  sentence  made  dependent  upon  a  noun  by 
position. or  the  use  of  ;£  chih. 

n1  W  $?  $?  $f5  &G  £7  ^8,—lkai  the  2fan  criminal 
zhsi  is,  was  *tzu  the  son  6so  7chih  (expressing  the  relative  con- 
nection :)  whom  *ch'i  she  °sheng  had  borne.  "  The  homicide 
was  her  own  born  son"  (203). 

(48)  To  understand  a  relative  clause  formed  by  the  com- 
bined use  of  $f  so  and  the  genitive  (by  position  or  with  ;£ 
chih),  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  subject  of  the  clause 
is  placed  before,  and  the  verb  after,  the  word  ffi  so    (cf. 
Julien  p.  96 :  " Monographic  de  So"),  and  that  the  noun 
upon  which  a  relative  clause  is  dependent,  stands  at  the  end. 
For  instance : 

H1  ^S2  J9P  i&4  tfe5  #6> — does  not  mean :  "the  grain  ves- 
sels which  cross  the  place,"  but:  *ti-*fang  the  place,  or  places 
aso  which  niangJcWuan  the  grain  vessels  *kuo  cross,  or  pass; 
"the  places  crossed  by  the  grain  vessels"  (280). 

&1  J5P  ifi3  l^4  ^5  ^ '  W> — th®  *ping  soldiers,  and  *chan 
godown  6teng  (expressing  the  plurality  of  kinds  o£  houses, 
but  here  not  generalising)  ^fang  houses  zso  (in  connection 
with  the  genitive  by  position)  which  lch'i  they  H  left  behind; 
i.e.  "  the  barracks  and  storehouses  they  left  behind"  (22 ; 
cf.  294  col.  2). 

(49)  The  general  relative  pronoun  Jt  fan,  may  stand  at 
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the  head  of  such  a  genitive,  when  the  force  of  the  Latin 
quisquis  or  quicumque,  if  not  omnis,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
clause,  as  in, 

JL1  IU2  H3  £*  A*—lfan  *chih  quicunque  *jjn  homines 
zhui  *chi  domum  redeunt ;  <cany  person  who  does  return 
home"  (130). 

(50)  The  Genitive  (with  or  without  ;£  chili)  of  a  com- 
plete sentence  may  express  various  relations  which  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  bring  under  any  grammatical 
head,  such  as  clauses  containing  indirect  questions,  or  even 
clauses  which,  regular  though  they  may  seem  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  we   cannot    explain  but  as  decidedly  elliptic.     The 
translation,  of  course,  varies  in  all  these  cases  and  must 
often  necessarily  deviate  from  the  literal  text. 

W  INI2  fa3  J^4  £5  £6—*pin9  the  soldiers  *chih  of  hvu- 
Hun  it  does  not  matter  zho  what  *ch'u  place,  i.e.  the  soldiers 
of  any  place  (98). 

J%1  ^  W  W4  %?  $T  8T  &8— lso-~yu  the  7yiian-syu  cir- 
cumstances of  3slien-*ming  investigating  and  6ting-6i  giving 
judgment,  i.e.  "  particulars  connected  with  the  trial  and 
award"  (204 ;  cf.  149  col.  1;  238  col.  12  ;  240  col.  7). 

(51)  A  sort  of  elliptic  construction  becomes  necessary  and 
is  very  frequent  if  a  law,  a  statute,  an  article  of  treaty,  a 
rule    or    regulation   is  quoted,  when  the  sentence  shortly 
describing  the  contents  of  the  law,  statute,   etc.,  is  made 
dependent  (by  genitive  with  or  without  ;£  chi/i)  upon  such 
words  as  ^  lit  and  $)J  li,  law,  statute,  $j  k'uan,  ^  t'iao, 
etc.,  article,  paragraph,  and  others. 

mi  ®2  5I3  V  ^&  £8  W  &  %*  W  ii11  /i12  5E1:i  ®* 

*hsing-?pu  the  Board  of  Punishment  syin  adduce,  quote,  ^lii 
the  law  (4  to  ^representing  the  contents  of  the  law,  viz.,  that 
of)  Hz  i  children,  5ou  beating  C)fu,  father  or  7mu  mother,  9chr 
those  who  Via  kill,  loliny-llc/t'ih  being  cut  to  pieces,  l'2ch'u  are 
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awarded  I3ssti  death,  execution.  "The  Board  of  Punishments 
cite  the  statute  condemning  any  child  that  gives  a  blow  that 
proves  fatal  to  father  or  mother,  to  death  by  slow  degrees" 
(202). 

M1  ffi  f§3  A1  Ifc5  5E':  f£7 — cttao  according  to  7//'«  the  law 
(of,  concerning,  treating  on,  "holding  out  punishment  for," 
or  something  of  the  kind)  2wei  3fu  intimidating  and  urging, 
ill-using  4jen  a  man  5chih  so  that  *ssti  he  die.  "Under 
the  statute  punishing  persons  who  occasion  the  death  of 
others  by  deeds  or  words  acting  on  their  fears  or  feelings" 
(180). 

fl?,1  3i»E2  $fc3  ftP  $$5  £f'  W — lchao  according  to  7lu  the  law 
*chih  of,  "  against"  Hao  clandestinely,  unlawfully  *chueh 
breaking  open  5fang  the  dykes  of  *ho  rivers.  "Under  the 
law  against  unlawful  opening  of  river  works"  (125  ;  cf.  255 
cols.  4  and  6 ;  180  col.  9;  196  cols.  9  and  10). 

M1  J&2  T3  f&4  $15  flU5 — lchao  according  to  Hi  the  statute 
(of  (<  regulating  the  collection  of")  *ti-3ting  *ch'ien-*liang 
the  Land  Tax  (106;  cf.  180  col.  3;  432  col.  7;  etc). 

IB1  }&2  A3 1?4  2?  KJV-fc'wo  a  paragraph  *chih  of,  "threa- 
tening, holding  out,"  3ju  *kuan  confiscation  of  Hcien-Hi  the 
land  (here  of  land,  on  which  poppy  was  grown,  247  col.  2). 
(52)  As  a  general  rule,  complete  sentences,  more  especially, 
when  long  and  complicated,  are  in  the  business  style, 
found  to  be  made  dependent  (with  or  without  £,  chili)  upon 
certain  abstract  nouns,  the  translation  of  which,  if  not  sup- 
pressed altogether,  varies  very  much  according  to  circum- 
stances. Amongst  the  nouns  most  frequently  used  in  the 
manner  indicated,  is  3f£  a/ii/i,  affairs,  matters.  The  example 
3J!1  $J2  %?  3f£l — *$lrih  matters  zc/iih  of  l t'ung-*s hang  for- 
eign trade,*  "  treaty  matters,"  (3  col.  5) — shows  ^  xhi/i  in 

*  $jj   3H  '  '  is  a  technical  term  for  all  trade  carried  on  nuder 

the  treaties  concluded  between  China  and  Foreign  countries;    hence 
}i§  $1   <£  rli-'  "treoty  matters."  jl  ]fvj    '\j    P ,  "the  Treaty  Ports." 
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combination  with  a  single  term  or  noun,  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  easily  rendered.  It  becomes  almost  untranslateable  in 
the  very  common  phrase  >^  M  ^  •$•>  we*  chao-hm  skill, 
"  in  the  matter  of  an  official  communication,"  which  we  may 
look  upon  as  the  stereotyped  introductory  sentence  of  all  official 
documents.  Documents,  whether  despatches  between  equals 
or  officials  of  different  rank,  or  petitions,  proclamations,  etc., 
are  generally  headed  by  the  name  and  official  title  of  the 
writer,  or  the  writers  if  more  than  one,  followed  by  a  phrase 
corresponding  to  the  above. 

%?  H2  %?  E4  If5  3§G  JBT  H8  ^9—  the  Win  Imperial 
*ch'ai  envoy  and  Ha-*ch'en  Minister  of  State  5ch'i  Ch'i  (Ki- 
ying)  6wei  on  behalf  of  gshih  the  affair  of  7chao-&hui  a 
despatch,  —  which  sentence  may  be  looked  at  as  the  heading 
of  the  document  and  rendered  :  "  A  despatch  from  the  Im- 
perial Envoy,  etc.,  Kiying."  (3  col.  3  ;  cf.  4  col.  6;  5  col.  8; 
7  col.  8  ;  etc.) 

If  the  despatch  in  question  is  a  reply  to  a  despatch  received 
from  an  equal,  the  term  $3  fg  ckao-fu  appears  in  the  place 
°f  M  ^*  chao-hui  (10  col.  9  ;  12  col.  3  ;  etc.);  if  a  despatch 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  the  term  ^  fj  cha-hsing  ;  if 
a  reply  from  a  superior  ^L  ^IC  cha-fu  ;  if  a  communication 
exchanged  between  Chinese  officials  of  equal  rank,  |£  ^ 
i-tzti,  (32  col.  4;  34  col.  4;  36  col.  3;  etc.);  if  a  communication 
sent  by  express,  $fa  ffi  fei-i  (98  col.  5);  if  a  proclamation, 
gg  ft  hsiao-yii  (419  col.  12  ;  422  col.  10;  426  col.  12;  433 
col.  1)  ;  jj^  5||  shih-ts'un  (440  col.  11),  and  other  terms 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of  document  issued.*  Additions  con- 
taining allusions  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  document  or 
other  extensions  frequently  appear  between  ^  ivei  and  ^ 
e.g. 


*  I  do  not  enter  here  upon  the  terminology  of  official  forms,  such  being 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
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>fl*i5  few  T^V  —  i8hn  the  acting  5tso-6t'ang  left  hall,  i.e.  As- 
sistant Magistrate  of  *hsien  the  district  of  >znan-zhai  Nan-hai 
7shih  Shih  (uaine)  *icei  irshih  on  account  of  the  affair  of  (all 
that  stands  between  swei  and  l<lshi/i;  viz.)  9kcu-wcfotiek  an 
urgent  llhsiao-lzyu  proclamation  13/  in  order  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  l*fang  guarding  against  lohuan  the  calamity  of  ^huo 
fire,  i.e.  "  the  Assistant  Magistrate  Shih  issues  an  urgent 
proclamation  for  the  prevention  of  fire  "  (442;  cf.  447  col.  12). 

Similarly  we  find  in  the  introductory  sentence,  or  preamble 
as  we  may  fitly  call  it,  the  phrase  $$•  JH2  **|3  3|£4,  so  and  so, 
lwei  on  behalf  of  *shih  an  affair  of  ^yen  strictly  3chin  forbid- 
ding, i.e.  issues  a  prohibitory  notice,  or  as  we  may  put  it, 
"  A  prohibitory  notice  issued  by  so  and  so,"  looking  at  all 
that  proceeds  3f£  shih  as  a  sort  of  heading  of  the  document. 
(415;  cf.  430  col.  2,  where  the  word  ^  wei  should  be  sup- 
plied in  the  text  ;  431  col.  7;  437  col.  6.) 

S1  W  ft3  ffi  15°  &*,  l™d  on  behalf  of  *shib  an  affair 
of  zch'ua)i  exhorting  and  syti  addressing  in  a  proclamation 
*yii-*min  the  stupid  people,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  people,  the 
peasantry,  those  who  are  neither  officials,  nor  soldiers,  nor 
priests  (423). 

(53)  The  preamble  introduced  by  3f?  nhlh  with  or  without 
^  wei  very  frequently  contains  a  short  resume,  in  the  most 
concise  terms,  of  the  subject  matter  and  general  bearing  of 
the  document,  more  especially  so  in  petitions,  plaints,  and 
certain  memorials  to  the  throne.  Petitions,  as  a  rule,  begin 
with  a  statement  concerning  the  person  of  the  petitioner, 
usually  giving  his  name,  and  often  adding  his  age  and  the 
district  he  belongs  to;  then  follows  a  short  statement  of  the 
subject  of  the  petition,  the  docket,  as  it  were,  included  by 
the  words  Iff  |§  ping-wet,  petitioning  on  behalf,  and  3|£  shih, 
an  affair  (of  all  that  precedes). 
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Bla  il°  £\11  fH18  ^l9  If20  ^21-  The  3jV>i  man  lchii  2ping 
presenting  the  petition  or  "who  presents  the  petition," 
4Zj-6/u-6>/H  Li  Fu-yu,  "ping  8>cei  petitions  on  behalf  of  2lshih 
an  affair  of  l5t'ien-lH'n  land  9feng-^w-n  being  rumoured 
lic/il  to  be  given  13c/*'i  (when)  prayed,  applied  for  nlai-l'2kuei 
on  coming  iri-lspien  in  order  to  l*an  make  comfortable,  give 
rest  to  zos/ien  the  body,  one's  person ;  "  Li  Fu-yu  presents  a 
petition  regarding  land  which  is  rumoured  to  be  given  to  im- 
migrants on  application  for  the  purpose  of  settling  down  " 
(62 ;  cf.  the  preambles  in  papers  Nos.  31  to  38). 
(54)  Such  "  dockets"  may  be  found  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  despatches  and  all  similar  written  communications. 

ffil  W  fi3  W  ^  W  W  ^8  (The  prefect  K'uei-lien) 
Hm  on  behalf  of  *shih  an  affair  of  2i-3ts'ui  urging  by  letter 
the  ^ch'ueh-^ch'a  truthfully  enquiring  and  ^chieh-sh'n  for- 
warding verdict.  This  is  the  docket,  as  it  were,  of  a 
despatch  "urging  the  sending  forward  of  documents  contain- 
ing the  minutes  of  an  investigation  to  be  made  and  judg- 
ment to  be  given"  by  the  addressee  (100).  Matters  referred 
to  the  throne  as  in  a  memorial  are  similarly  described  at  the 
head  of  the  document,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

sing  the  throne  hcei  on  behalf  of  llshih  an  affair  of  gc/iii-l<)fsoii 
presenting  to  the  throne  the  6shen-^ming  investigation  made 
and  7ting-8i  judgment  given  Hs'un  obeying  *chih  the  Emperor's 
pleasure.  "Your  Majesty's  servan.is  address  your  Majesty; 
for  that,  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial  Rescript,  a  trial  has 
been  held,  a  sentence  awarded,  and  a  report  prepared 
thereon  to  Your  Majesty  "  (134). 

^l5,  Hsou  addressing  the  throne  ^wei  on  behalf  of  ushih  an 
affair  of  Ilyang-V2ch'i  looking  upward  imploring  the  i:W?  •??// 
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sacred  l*chien  mirror,  glance  on  *kung  l°che  a  respectful 
memorial  on  5shen-Gming  an  investigation  made  and  7ting-*i 
judgment  given  Hs'un  *chih  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial 
Rescript,  "Your  Majesty's  servant,  etc., — looking  upward  he 
implores  the  glance  of  your  sacred  Majesty  upon  a  memorial 
reverently  prepared,  shewing  that,  in  obedience  to  a  Rescript 
of  Your  Majesty's,  a  trial  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded, 
and  a  sentence  awarded"  (150;  cf.  the  preambles  in  papers 
Nos.  65  to  84). 

(55)  Among  the  abstract  nouns  upon  which  verbs  or 
complete  sentences  are  made  dependent  (by  anteposition  or 
the  use  of  ;£  chi/i),  the  following  are,  besides  3f?  sMh,  very 
commonly  met  with  in  the  business  style  :  |j£  pi,  a  malpract- 
ice, a  nuisance ;  Jg,  ssu,  thought ;  >fy  hsin,  intention ;  J|  yil, 
calamity,  danger ;  ff  chi,  a  contrivance,  a  measure,  a  plan ; 
fl§5  chi,  an  occasion,  a  time  (jjfc  J8g  tz'a  chi,  this  time);  §fc  shi/i, 
condition;  ^  chil,  an  undertaking;^^,",  responsibility, 
duty;  fe  yu,  or  ^  ^  yuan  yu,  tyfe  titan,  and  other  terms  of 
a  similar  meaning,  viz.  "circumstances,  facts;"  "If  yen, 
words,  mention.  This  list  may  be  easily  increased,  and  as 
examples  abound  in  documents  relating  to  business,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  illustrating  a  few. 

$'  J&2  %£  1£4  £5  W—ty  the  malpractice  8c///A  of  lp<i 
there  and  Hz1  a  here  (i.e.  on  either  side)  *tcui-\vei  backing 
out  (158;  cf.  118  col.10;  165  col.l ;  249  col.l  ;  265  col.  9; 
430  col.  4). 

Ufc1  f&2  ^t3  ±4  ±6  ^°,— Wm  who  *wu  has  not  Gs8fi  the 
thought  &chih  of  the  *ku  old  *i'it  country?  "There  is  not 
one  that  has  forgotten  his  old  land"  (130). 

^Jt1  tfc2  5£3  H4  ^5  ^6  *&T,— 1t  in  order  to  Hu  restrict  V*ft 
of  them,  their  7hsin  intention,  inclination  Gchih  of  *t'u-6tou 
planning  fights  (282). 
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3?  &2  &  &4  £5  &*,—lh*ing  fortunately  zwu  there  is 
(was)  not  6yii  the  calamity  otzch'ung-*chueh  a  sudden  rupture 
(of  the  river  banks).  "  Happily,  there  has  been  no  such 
calamity  as  a  breach  of  either  bank  of  the  Yiin  Ho"  (122 
col.  5  ;  c/.  Wade's  Note). 

IS1  H2  J^3  H4  £5  $IG> — TC'W  s^nce  "wu  *bere  is  not  byii 
the  calamity,  inconvience  ^chih  of  8/<?e  abandoning,  setting 
aside  *yeh  the  pursuit  of  business  (421  ;  cf.  171  col.  1;  448 
col.  3.) 

(56)  The  verb  Jg  ssd,  to  think,  is,  in  one  of  the  foregoing 
examples,  made  into  an  abstract  noun,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  the  verb  is  made  dependent  upon  this  verbal 
noun  by  using  the  genitive.     This  kind  of  circumlocution  is 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  business  style  and  is  easily  under- 
stood after  some  practice,  e.g. 

w  :t2  *3  E4  *8  &fl  •&  *r  m  &10  UP  ®12  £13  *14 

T£IS  ^lt5  ^17, — lyin  because  slai-*wen  in  the  despatch  of 
^Ituei-Ha^ch'en  your  Excellency  7yu  there  is  vshuo  the 
speaking,  the  mention  made  10c/«7*  of  lichfing  the  condition 
of  *fu-9chou  10wm  the  people  of  Fu-chou  l*shih  being  ™shen 
very  much  l*hsiang  mutually  l5an  peaceful,  i.e.  "because,  in 
your  despatch,  you  mention  that  the  people  of  Foochow  are 
quite  peacefully  disposed  "  (18). 

The  verb  •="  yen,  to  speak,  is  very  frequently  employed 
like  fjfc  shuo  in  the  preceding  example  ;  so  are  various  other 
verbs,  the  substantival  use  of  which  gives  the  construction 
of  the  clause  a  peculiar  idiomatic  turn. 

THE  DATIVE. 

(57)  Where  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  use  a  dative,  it  is 
done  either  by  position,  or  by  the  use  of  certain  prepositions. 
The  position  of  the  dative  has  been  shown  above.    As  a  rule 
verbs  involving  the  giving,  communicating,  telling,  etc.,  are 
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followed  by  an  immediate  object  (accusative)  representing 
the  object  given,  communicated,  etc.,  and  a  dative,  represent- 
ing tbe  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  communicated,  etc.  The 
rule,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  two  cases  dependent 
upon  the  verb,  has  been  shown  to  be  that  the  dative  pre- 
cedes the  accusative. 

ft  *»^J&H^H^tr-H»*  A^l± 
ft  ft  ft  «  fl^  *  K  V  A  Jk  91  it  *  *-'  W'l) 

<l  Petitioner  humbly  states  that  on  the  1st  day  of  the  3rd 
moon  of  the  3rd  year  of  Tfung  Chih,  upon  the  representation 
of  Kuan  Hsien-shih,  who  acted  as  negotiator  of  the  loan,  he 
lent  the  sum  of  100  Taels  good  silver  (or  sycee)  to  Wu 
Liang,  a  native  of  Wu  Chia  Chuang  in  the  district  of  Wan- 
P'ing"  (68). 

(58)  The  accusative,   of  course,  precedes  both  the  verb 
and  the  dative  when  it  is  expressed  by  }jff  cMang. 

mi  IT  ft8  ft*  ±6  MG  ^T  m8 19  ftw  ^u  »u  IP  Jgu 

ft15  iff15  H17 — (Petitioners)  lk'en  pray  to  10c/w-u7/u  give 
(verb)  lzi-l*teng  them,  the  petitioners  (dative)  zchiang  (sign  of 
the  accusative)  ^wu^yu  the  house  and  H^ien-yiian  garden 
6chih  of  ^isu-^pao  Hsii  Pao  uchu-^chu  to  live  in  and  ukeng- 
I7chung  plough  and  plant,  i.e.  carry  on  agriculture.  "  They 
would  implore  [Your  Excellency]  to  bestow  on  your  Petition- 
ers the  house  and  land  [left  by]  Hsii  Pao"  (63). 

(59)  The  most  common  preposition  used  for  the  expression 
of  the  dative,  in  the  business  style,  is  H  yii,  properly  a  verb 
meaning  "  to  give ;"  hence  it  is  used  after  all  verbs  involving 
a  communication,  real  or  verbal,  and  often  corresponds  to 
^  Jcei  of  the  mandarin  colloquial. 

ft1  H2  ^3  &4  %?  $$'—lmaito  sell  2(/i*  to  6lao-*yeh  Mr. 
m  chiu  Li  Chiu  (85 ;  cf.  82  col.  12 ;  83  col.  11). 

3c  H  chiao  yu,  to  hand  over,  to  give  "to"  (382  col.  7). 
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R1  ^2  M3  &4  H5  ^  m7  gs  fT-3^->o  tHe  Ti-pao 
(policeman)  of  lkai  the  2ch'u  place  8sung  sent  9Asw  a  letter, 
"word"  5)/u  to  6sh<?n  my  7c/«'a  family  (69).  Note  that  the 
dative  here  precedes  the  verb. 

(60)  As  in  Greek,  verbs  or  adjectives  expressing  sameness 
similarity,  accordance,  etc.,  and  their  opposites,  are  connected 
with  the  dative  case,  the  person  or  object  compared  being 
preceded  by  the  particle  ||  yii. 

H1  W  $P  31 4  fl?  ^  %?  ,^J8— 7//o  on  the  whole  H'ung 
the  same  lyu  as  6so  that  which  zkai  the  said  3pien-*teng  offi- 
cers  6ping  state;  "being  on  the  whole  identical  with  what 
those  officers  stated"  (394). 

H1  W<?  Bi3  ^»4  ^5 — *PU  no^  y**  agreeing  lyii  with  27/uan 
the  original  zi  understanding  (56). 

j^1  J[2  j^s  ^4  ^s — \wu  noj.  ^ay^Qg  5j  diflEerence,  i.e.  not 
different  ^M  from  Hiang  good  S??I/M  people,  subjects;  "being 
well  disposed  like  other  good  subjects"  (308).* 

(61)  The  preposition  |qj  hsiang,  "towards,"  often  express- 
es relations  of  a  noun  which  correspond  to  the  dative,  some- 
times also  to  the  accusative  case,  especially  before  verbs 
implying  a  communication,  real  or  verbal,  such  as  "  to  say, 
to  state,  to  ask  for,  to  blame"  or  "  to  beat,  to  strike." 

W  '<$  ffl*  fa4  J&'te6 17  0s  W—yeng-HeJchoii  P'eng 
Te-chou  8hui  returned,  carried  back  9fu  the  answer  *hsiang 
to  6sun-^wei-luan  Sun  "Wei-luan  (178). 

IflJ1  5I2  f£3  ffi  &5  ^tG— He  *kao-*8hu  reported  ^hsiang  to 
*chang  3yii-*hsiang  Chang  Yii-hsiang  (200). 

*  In  the  case  of  f^  i,  "different  from,"  and  the  cognate  terms,  the  object 
compared  may  also  be    preceded  by  j^  yii,  which  corresponds  to  the 

pfl  T      «ji  9    >**^3    f,*  4 

Latin  quani  after  comparatives,  e.g.  3$  jjr~  ^  Sp  — li  different 
*I/M  from  3ch'ang  ordinary  *nien  years  (122).  Note  that  J§5  y &  follows, 
while  JfiJ  yii  precedes,  the  term  of  comparison.  The  example  given  above 
aught  also  read  $&%%'}&  J^  J£?  without  the  sense  being  different. 
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fa1  3C2  fM3  ?i4 — He3w'e7i  falsely  *ch'eng,  stated  lhsiang  to 
2/w  his  father  (200). 

fa1  ^2  ^3  F$4 — il  ^hsiang  *ch'i  leur  *ch'a-*wen  demanda, 
w'z.,  le  passe-port;  <fhe  asked  them  for  the  passport"  (48). 

fo1  &2  $3  ft4  »5  £°  A7  &  If  i|10  £n-8c^-9*'ao  de- 
mander  7jen  aux  hommes  (dative)  2wangzlai  *hsing  6lu  6chih 
passant  par  le  chemin  loch'ien  ilwen  des  sapeques.  "Yoriiber- 
gehenden  (dative)  Geld  abverlangen"  (431;  cf.  289  col.  3; 
209  col.  3;  199  col.  9;  211  col.  5;  189  col.  11;  184  cols.  3; 
and  7;  192  col.  10). 

(62)  It  is  under  this  head,  too,  that  I  have  to  mention 
the  verbs  meaning  "to  borrow/'  as  money,  the  person  from 
whom  the  money,  etc.,  is  borrowed  being  introduced  with  |pjj 
hsiang,  before  the  verb.  In  this  case  hsiang  does  not,  in  Eng- 
lish, correspond  to  either  dative  or  accusative,  but  simply 
indicates  verbal  communication  necessitating  an  approach. 

fa1  ^52  p3  f|4  |B5  HG  £7— he  *chieh  borrowed  5yung  for 
use  Gch'ien  7wen  money  lhsiang  from  2li  3hsiang  Li  Hsiang 
asked  Li  Hsiang  to  lend  him  some  money"  (177). 

iRj1  #2  *£3  ft4  M*  Jl°  $fT  ^8  &9— he  'chieh  *ch'ii  bor- 
rowed ^hsiang  from  2i  his  3sao  elder  brother's  wife  H^ng-yu 
lamp-oil,  and  8pn  9chi  was  not  given,  did  not  receive  it. 
tl  Being  refused  some  lamp-oil  that  he  asked  from  his  elder 
brother's  wife"  (202;  cf.  223  col.  9;  224  col.  6). 

(63)  In  order  to  commit  the  act  of  striking,  etc.,  one  has 
to  bodily  approach  the  object;  hence  the  use  of  [pj  hsiang  in 
connection  with  such  verbs. 

fo1  R"  t3  $$*  fH5  If  *TV-  They  **M»  V^  horsewhip- 
ped and  6<w  7^a  violently  assailed  lhsiang  zmen  &kuan  the 
gate  officer  (49). 

W  ±2  &3  IwJ4  &5  ^8  ^7  9  K  He  lc/t<"  P^ked  up  Vt* 
3p'ei  a  clod  and  8c/ii/i  9oi*  flung  it  violently  *hsiang  at  rs 
the  (married)  woman  5pai  Gko  Pai  Ko  (202). 
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In  the  above  example  |fi)  hsiang  is  used  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing as  a  preposition,  viz.  "towards,  against,  at,"  and 
shows  how  in  the  case  of  verbs  having  a  cognate  meaning  as 
"  to  hurt  by  throwing,  beating,  pushing,"  etc.,  it  may  come 
to  represent  the  object  (accusative  or  dative)  dependent  upon 
the  same. 

(64)  In  a  great  many  cases  the  object  following  a  verb  of 
a  certain  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  dative  in  one,  and  the 
accusative  in  another  European  language.  As  Chinese  writ- 
,  ers  are  not,  of  course,  any  more  conscious  of  the  logical 
difference  existing  between  the  first  and  second  "me"  in  the 
two  examples  "  give  me"  and  "  kill  me,"  it  appears  to  be 
superfluous  to  pursue  this  subject  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 
The  German  verb  "  befehlen"  (to  order)  is  followed  by  the 
dative,  while  its  Latin  equivalent  "  jubere"  governs  the 
accusative.  In  Chinese  the  verb  fjjj  ch'ih,  "to  order,"  and 
verbs  of  cognate  meaning,  are  simply  followed  by  an  object, 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  distinguishing  forms,  it  would  be 
immaterial  to  assign  this  object  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  cases. 

PRONOUNS. 
Personal  Pronouns. 

(65)  In  Chinese  the  use  of  personal  pronouns  is  much 
more  restricted  than  it  is  in  any  Western  language  of  the 
present  day,  and,  as  of  the  verb  nothing  but  that  part  is 
expressed  which,  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  verb,  corresponds  to 
the  root,  this  part  of  speech  has  to  be  supplied  entirely  from 
the  general  context.  The  economy  in  their  use  seems  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  number  of  words  at  the  disposal  of  the 
language  for  expressing  ego,  tu  ille,  etc.  Speaking  of  Chinese 
in  general  we  find  the  following  words  in  use  as  personal 
pronouns. 
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1.  Pronouns    of    the"!     i»  ch*n.  *»  wo.  a  w  .  ^  wu. 
first  person  :  >  ..  . 

i,  ME;  WE,  us,  etc.J    &  Vus  fl  aw'  P&  isa- 

2.  Pronouns    of    the^| 

second  person:         I     m  erh;   jfij  frh;  jp  JM;  j#  ^; 

THOU,  THEE;  YOU,  [    £ju.  gy0;  ^  m-. 
etc.  J 

3.  Pronouns    of    the"") 

third  person:  \&ch'i;    £    chih  ;    gfr   chueh; 

HE,     HIM;    THEY,  [   ft*,  fat'a. 

THEM,    etc.  J 

A  few  of  these  are,  however,  confined  to  the  ancient  style, 
or  are  only  exceptionally  met  with  in  texts  written  in  the 
business  language,  as  ffijuj  while  others  are  peculiar  to  the 
Mandarin  colloquial  and,  therefore,  may  occur  in  novels 
written  in  that  style,  or  —  as  is  sometimes  the  case  —  in  depo- 
sitions, when  the  very  words  used  by  a  witness  (who  of  course 
spoke  colloquial)  are  to  he  quoted. 

(66)  The  personal  pronouns  chiefly  used  in  the  business 
style  are  ^  wo  and  •§  wu  for  the  first  person,  f|f  erh,  for 
the  second,  and  ffi  i,  :Hl  ch'i  and  ^  chile  ft  for  the  third  per- 
son.    |$s  chen,  I,  We  [the  pluralis  majestaticus],  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Emperor  to  use  when  speaking  of  his  person, 
and  occurs  only  in  Imperial  Edicts  and  similar  documents. 
This  restriction  on  the  use  of  chen  which,  in  the  Shuking,  is 
still  used  by  persons  of  an  exalted  position  in  general,  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  Gh'in  Shih-huang-ti  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  B.C. 

(67)  The  plural  of  pronouns  if  expressed  at  all  is  formed 
by  affixing  ^  ting  or  j|  pel. 

(68)  A.  personal  pronoun  placed  before  a  noun,  and  thus 
becoming  a  genitive  by  position,  receives  the  force  of  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun. 
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fg  wo,  I,  WE,  etc. 

(69)  3%  wo  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  sense  of 
noster  than  in  that  of  ego,  the  usual  meaning  of  this  word 
when  standing  alone,  in  the  colloquial  language.* 

ffi  M2  US3  —  IU'Q  our  zHa>ng  two  3kuo  countries,  i.e.  both 
our  countries  (13  col.  12  ;  17  col.  8). 

3%  41  i  wo  chung  t'u,  our  middle  land,  our  China  (317). 

f£  I'M  H  E2<  M  wo  shun-ti  i-ch'eng,  our  city  of  Shun-te 
(443). 

f£  j|§  ?£o  ch'uan  our  ships  (320). 

f£  j|t  wo  cMn,  our  troops,  also  :  my  troops  (393  col.  10; 
cf.  376  col.  10). 

we;  see  above  under  " 


5gl  M2  ^3  ^4  M5  ^—llao-2ti  the  old  brother,  t.e.  you 
3ai  love,  like  %o  me  *  chili-6  she  n  very  much  (339  col.  11). 

ff  ww,  I,  ME,  etc. 

(70)  H  wit  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Endlicher  (p.  249)  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  singular.     It  is  is  very  common  as  a  pos- 
sessive in  the  phrases: 

ff  5£  wu  hsiang,  my  elder  brother,  i.e.  you  (said  to  a 
senior  ;  374  col.  1  seqq.)  ;  and  3Z  ^  wu  ti}  mv  younger 
brother,  i.e.  you  (said  to  a  junior  ;  336  col.  5). 

Hf  Srh,  You. 

(71)  This  character  chiefly  occurs  in  proclamations  when 
the  people  are  addressed.     It  is  never  used  to  equals  in  cor- 
respondence (cf.  "Wade,  Note  58  to  Paper  61). 

*  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  composition  of  this  character  with  the 
radical^  shou,  "hand,"  and  the  phonetic  ko  ^Qj  "  a  lance,"  which 
produces  the  original  meaning  of  "  id  quod  manu  cepi=possideo,"  i.e. 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive  pronoun.  See  C.  MERZ,  De  Pronominum 
Primae  Personae  in  Libris  ^  Hi  et  U  ^  Usu-  Vienna,  1882,  p.  11. 
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%l  jfc2  1113  $4  il5  ftc  W  ±8  J£*  ^10  CThe  Prefect]  lwei 
on  account  of  2^z'w  this  3kai-*chlieh?  hsiao-6yii  makes  a  distinct 
proclamation  to  7erh  you,  sshih  the  literati  and  9min  the 
people  loteng  (sign  of  the  plural)  (110). 

W  m*  £3  =t*  t5  ft8  K7  &s-l<?rh-*ting  you  (Plural) 
in  4/a?&  foreign  countries  5mao-Qyi  trading  ^liang  good 
people.     "  You,  good  subjects  trading  abroad"  (130). 
Hf  HI  jrh-pei,  people  of  your  kind,  i.e.  you  (Plural ;  120 
col.  3). 

(72)  |jf  crhf  in  some  cases;  receives  the  force  of  a  particle 
of  affirmation  and  may,  if  at  all,  be  translated  by  "  really, 
indeed."     This    change  from  its  original  meaning  reminds 
one  of  the  Homeric  -rot,  the  so  called  Dativus  Ethicus  of  the 
Pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

w  m2  x*  w  n*  m*  n7  m*  w  m 10  a11  ii2-*e  > 

not  Han  only  3pu  did  not  4i  use  Hi-Hun  reasoning  Aching 
but  Berh  indeed  9ch'u  uttering  ™yen  words  llhun-lzlai  abused. 
He  "  not  only  would  have  no  amicable  discussion  about  the 
matter,  but  was  grossly  abusive"  (69;  cf.  Wade,  Note  13  to 
Paper  39). 

%ju,  You. 

(73)  This  character  is  occasionally  employed  like  f$J  t'rh 
in  proclamations  e.g.  \&l  ^2  jfj3  J^4  ^'ii-H.'ng  you  '*yiir*mint 
lit.  stupid  people,  i.e.  you,  the  common  people  (as  opposed  to 
the  soldiery  and  officials;  424  col.  12;  cf.  425  cols.  2  and  9). 

$  i,  HE,  SHE,  ETC. 

(74)  This  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  documents  when 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  to  be  expressed; 
it  stands  for  he,  she,  him,  her;  with  ^  ting,  for  they  and 
them;  and  as  a  genitive  by  position  for  his,  her  and  their. 

&l  ffi  £l3  &4  W5  ffi  ig—li  he  *shaug  still  3i  using  4Aao 
good,  fair  *yen  words  6t(ang-sai  put  him  off.  uHe  kept  him 
at  bay  with  fair  words"  (69). 
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751  #2  W1  &  %?  ft6  V  H^—lnai  then,  when  »»  he 
V*t7*  saw  *«&?»  me  (my  being)  5lao-*hsiu  old  and  broken  and 
7wu  not  having  8neng  power,  strength.  "When  he  saw 
that  petitioner  was  a  broken  old  man  of  no  strength"  (69). 

W  #2  ^3  ffi  They  lpai  worshipped  2i  him  *wei  as  *«A& 
master;  "  paid  him  the  honours  as  master"  (209). 

&  W  &  S4  m5—lsfcn  I  Hi-Hun  reasoned  27/u  with  3i 
him. 

ffr1  ^2  5§3  ffl*—  ^tengr  they  *t'ao-*ch'u  ran  out,  escaped 
(400). 


ecause  ^yo^k'o-^wei  Yo  Kfo-wei  had  6hui  together  (with 
him)  Gt'an-7lun  discussed  8i-*tJng  their  ™hsing-llhsiung  doing 
the  murder  and  izsheiig  I3shih  creating  the  matter.  "Because 
Yo  K'o-wei  had  been  discussing  (with  him)  their  having  com- 
mitted the  murder  and  created  the  crime"  (192). 

&'£ifu  his  father  (289  col.  1). 

$*  ^  ifu  her  husband  (37  col.  4). 

:tfc  ch'i,  HE,  SHE,  IT;  THEY,  ETC. 

(75,)  This  character  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  busi- 
ness style  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  and  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Ku-wen  as  Endlicher  says  it  is  (p. 
253). 

jll  ch'i,  as  the  representative  of  a  pronoun,  may  be  said  to 
be  chiefly  applied  in  two  senses.  It  may  either  refer  to 
something  preceding,  when  it  may  be  called  a  personal  pro- 
noun (suus  or  ejus),  or  it  may  refer  to  something  following, 
when  it  assumes  the  force  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  In 
the  former  sense  it  is  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  things, 
whereas  f^  i  appears  to  stand  for  animate  objects,  i.e.  men 
or  women,  only.  It  is  hardly  ever  followed  by  the  plural 
mark  (£§•  teng,  etc.),  but  as  a  genitive  by  position,  may 
become  a  possessive  pronoun. 
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S1  $f2  <$? — 2so  that  which  lch'i  he  3yii  wishes. 

«V  &2  *B3  ±4  Sfi  #  H7  JR8  fc!  *10  8U  M12  £1S  £14 

^ri»  jjgic  pjiT  £pi8 — Petitioner  Hs'un-2ssu  considers  that  zch'uan- 
'shang  on  board  syu  there  is  5/i.s?ew  now  7yti-8chao  a  fishing  li- 
cense gkao-™shih  proclamation  uwei  as  ™p'ing  proof  l7A;'o  can 
18c/w'A  know  (from  which  it  may  be  known  that)  l*ch'i  he,  or 
she,  i.e.  his  junk,  I4fei  is  not  a  I5£cw  bad  I9ch'uan  ship.  "  Pe- 
titioner submits  that  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  proclama- 
tion notifying  the  issue  of  the  fishing  license,  to  shew  that 
the  vessel  is  not  one  engaged  in  unlawful  proceedings"  (59). 

Wil  P^2  IwJ3  3&*  &  F^6 — ^a*  ^e  respective  *men  gate, 
gatekeeper  6ch'a-^wen  asked  zhsiang  (towards,  here  denoting 
object)  *ch'i  them,  vie.  for  their  passports;  *chli  here  refers 
to  three  foreigners  (48  col.  12). 

lit1  -^p2 — *ch'i  of  him  (genitive  by  position),  his  Hzti  son. 

$?  W?  ^  ¥*  5t5  ®°  &1  ffi—lfu  the  father  ^hieh  ex- 

horts  8ch'i  his  4te«  son;  ^hsiung  the  elder  brother  6wiert  con- 
strains 1chli  his  8^  younger  brother. 

A  provincial  Governor  has  omitted  to  report  the  death  of 
his  mother.  His  degradation  on  this  account  is  announced  in 
the  following  words.  H1  jjfc2  {ft3  ^  ^J^  ffi  %*  ^  Jj|M 
lyin  on  account  of  2tz'u  this,  there  had  been  3tiJ  specially 
*chiang  issued  a  byii-C)chih  rescript  from  the  throne :  9&o- 
lochih  cashier  7chiang  (sign  of  the  object)  Bch'i  him;  "a, 
special  edict  has,  therefore,  been  received  from  the  throne 
ordering  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  rank"  (454). 


(76)  All  these  words  representing  personal  pronouns  are 
most  sparingly  used.  The  language  is,  however,  in  the 
possession  of  various  modes  of  representing  this  class  of 
words  without  taking  resort  to  the  use  of  any  pro- 
noun. The  principal  ways  of  thus  avoiding  a  personal 
pronoun,  are,  for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  writer's 
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name,  the  ming;  the  substitution  of  the  writer's  title,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  preceded  by  a  term  of  modesty  for  the  first 
person,  or  a  term  of  honour  for  the  second  person;  or  the 
substitution  of  certain  conventional  forms  coming  under  the 
category  of  terms  of  civility  and  etiquette. 

The  mentioning  of  the  writer's  name  in  lieu  of  "I,  me,  we," 
etc.,  is  quite  frequent  in  petitions  when  the  ming  is  inserted 
in  the  text  in  characters  of  diminished  size.  The  title  of  the 
writer  preceded  by  "fa  pen,  or  that  of  the  addressee  preceded 
by  j|;  kuei,  is  chiefly  used  in  official  despatches  and  proclam- 
ations. A  Minister  of  state  speaking  of  himself  says  xfc1  ^ 
fg3 — lpen  this  2ta-*ch'en  minister,  i.e.  "  I,  the  minister." 
Similarly  we  read  "fa  $  3£  p'n pu-t'ang,  I,  the  Governor 
General;  ^  $5  |%  pgn  pu-yuan,  I,  the  Governor;  ^  jgjj  pen 
hsien,  I,  the  District  Magistrate,  etc.  See  paragr.  84. 

Besides  these  there  are  certain  other  conventional  forms 
by  which  writers  designate  themselves.  They  are  partly 
terms  of  modesty  as  ch'iehffi  "clandestine,  private,"  or  ^ 
yiij  "the  stupid  one"  for  "I,"  ^^|  i-teng,  "the  ants"  for 
"we,  the  petitioners."  Married  women  style  themselves  JJ- 
shih  In  petitions;  Chinese  ministers  addressing  the  throne 
call  themselves  %£  ch'en,  Manchoo  statesmen  fy  •%  nu  tsai, 
i.e.  slave,  "  your  Majesty's  slave,"  etc,  The  use  of  any  of 
these  many  expressions  depends  upon  occasion  and  custom, 
and  demands  the  most  careful  attention  on  the  part  of 
writers.  The  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up  official 
documents  is  a  study  of  its  own;  it  is,  therefore,  merely  allu- 
ded to  as  being,  to  a  limited  extent,  connected  with  our  subject. 


Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

$£  ch'i  THIS,  THAT;  AS  TO,  AS  REGARDS. 

(77)      We  have  spoken  of  this  character  as  a  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person.     As  such  it  occurs  when  referring 
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to  something  preceding  it  in  the  general  context.  It  may 
still  be  explained  as  retaining  this  sense  in  combinations 
like  Q1  fH2 — 2/iow  in  the  after  time  lch'i  of  it,  ejus  i.e.  of 
that  which  precedes,  i.e.  "  thereafter;"  or  jMl1  fl$2, — zshih  at 
the  time  lch'i  of  it,  i.e.  "at  that  time,"  although  even  here 
the  demonstrative  force  of  [the  word  preponderates.  When 
it  refers  to  something  following,  however,  ch'i  becomes  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  with  a  slight  shade  of  the  meaning 
of  the  definite  article,  in  so  far  as  it  individualises  the  ex- 
pression following  by  giving  it,  logically,  the  character  of  a 
substantive. 

g1  *2  it3  ^  W  i*6  %?  I8  fi9  fT°  ifc11  &12  B13  m1 

J$15  g1G  |plT  j{f 18  fi19  ?t20  j£21  jfc*-^ch'i  '!che  those  who 
(giving  to  all  that  stands  between  the  two  characters  the 
force  of  a  substantive,  a  participial  expression  or  a  relative 
clause)  2wei  have  not  Hs'ao  made  *ch'vng  ready,  finished  5wei 
counterfeited  Gyin  money,  [should]  Bsu  speedily  gwei-l°t'ing- 
llchih  stop;  ^ch'i  &ch<1  those  who  lBi  have  ™tscao-l*ctieng 
made  ready,  finished  I7chi  at  once  lschiang  take  (here 
marking  the  object  of  a  noun  to  be  supplied,  viz.  5wei-cyin 
counterfeited  money)  ^ching-^huan  melt  back  into  21£sw- 
Z2wen  pure  sycee.  "Those  who  have  not  finished  their  counter- 
feitures  yet  should  at  once  stop  the  practice;  those  who 
have  got  them  ready  should  again  melt  them  into  pure  sycee" 
(438;  cf.  308  col.  5;  :j|  ch'i,  eorum,  *  *  *  qff  illi  qui,  i.e. 
those  who;  309  col.  7). 

(78)  Chinese  writers  often  use  ^  ch'i  when  a  new  phase 
of  an  idea  is  entered  upon,  or  in  an  enumeration  of  facts 
when  we  would  say  "finally  there  is/J  or  "  as  to  the  so  and 
so."  In  this  sense  its  use  resembles  that  of  jg  chih,  "  as  to.'* 
In  the  following  sentence,  for  instance,  the  participial  express- 
ion marked  in  the  English  version  by  the  words  "as  to  cases,'' 
[in  brackets]  is,  in  the  Chinese  text,  introduced  by  £  ch'i. 
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"Any  family  holding  10  mou  is  to  contribute  1  pint  per 
mou.  The  rate  is  to  rise  progressively;  20  mou  holders 
contributing  2  pints  per  mou,  30  mou  holders,  3  pints,  and 
so  on  to  100  mou,  holders  of  which  will  contribute,  1  peck  per 
mou  and  there  an  end.  \_As  to  cases']  where  the  land  held  is 
more  than  100  mou,  the  amount  to  be  contributed  over  and 
above  the  peck  per  mou,  is  not  fixed,  but  is  left  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  contributor"  (117  col.  1  seqq). 

if  «*  &i3  *4  w  #6  ia7  a8  w  #10  fl$u  M12  ?r  2§14 
w*  fi16  So17  fiRi18  g19  v  m'21  &22  §r n24  ffia  ft26  n27 

^28  ^29  ^30  ^31  ^.32  £33  ^—iss^hou  hereafter  *hsi 
fine  *tz'u-6ch'i  chinaware  schi  and  7ts'u  coarse  8tz'u  porcelain 
^p'an-^wan  plates  and  bowls  [will]  lljeng  again  I7wan  pay 
l*hsiang  duty  12crt,«o  according  to,  like  lZtz'&-l*ch'i  Chinaware 
^ch'eng-^chin  weighing  catties ;  ldch'i  [as  to]  the  ^chi^Hs'u 
coarsest  22wo-23cAfi  pottery  [will]  ^chin  only  3lch'ou  be  levied 
Kshui  duty  25cAao  according  to  ^Jeu-^chia  value  28mei  each 
^pai  hundred  *0liang  taels  33WJ4  five  ^liang  taels.  "Fine 
crockery,  as  well  as  plates  and  dishes  of  coarse  crockery,  will 
continue  to  pay  duty  by  weight;  but  the  coarsest  ware  is  to 
pay  no  more  than  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent"  (12). 
In  this  sense  ^  ch'i  will  be  found  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  pp.  22  col.  9;  38  col.  11;  31  col.  4;  where  the 
phrase  3jL  f3$  chli  T/M,  "the  remaining..."  may  be  considered 
to  explain  the  actual  bearing  of  ch'i,  standing  by  itself, 
in  all  similar  examples;  102  col.  10;  8  col.  5  (c/.  Wade's 
Note  No.  24  in  Paper  4,  Key  p.  9). 

jg  shih  THIS,  THAT. 

(79)  This  is,  with  the  following,  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun chiefly  used.  It  may  mean  this  as  well  as  that,  whereas 
Jf£  tz'u  (hie)  is  employed  in  opposition  to  ^  p'i  (ille,  illuc). 

&  £2  %?  Sfc4— he  *sktn-*ku  died  in  *shih  that  2yeh  night 
(184). 
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^  A  shih  jen  this  man. 

&l  Hi*  3!3  H4 — ^/"A  this  *wei  is  'cAtfc  most  *yao  impor- 
tant (99). 

j&i  fe*  Q3_i^  on  2g/^  ^at  5jih  day,  "on  the  same  day." 
iH1  fj|f2 — WwTi  this  zshih  time;  "at  the  same  time." 

(80)  In  connection  with  £J  i,  "  on  account  of,"  this  pro- 
noun forms  the  phrase  ^  ^  shih-i,  on  account  of   this, 
thereby,  therefore.     The  preposition,  in  this  case,  follows 
the  word  governed  by  it.     Similarly  we  read  ffi  £J  ho~i, 
on   account  of  what,  what  for,  why.     Otherwise  ordinary 
prepositions  precede  shih.     The  following  combinations  are 
ofteu  met  with  in  the  business  style. 

J5&  ^  yii-shih,  on  this,  thereupon,  thus. 

in  JJI  ju-shih,  '(£[  ^  ssu-shih,  like  this,  thus. 

6  3^  yu-shih,  from  this,  hence. 

Jjfc  tz'u,  THIS,  HERE. 

(81)  This  may  be  called  the  standard  word  for  this. 

J&  A  ^'«  Jen,  this  man ;  jjfc  ^  ^««<  aw,  this  case;  jft  ^ 
is(u  i2fM,  this  time;  j|fc  3$  ^f«  shih  at  this  time. 

It  also  enters  into  combination  with  prepositions,  e.g. 

^0  faju-tz'u  or  fj£l  jft  ssu-tz'ii,  like  this,  thus(=^  jjjj  Zei- 
i«X  like  this,  in  this  way;- 124  col.  2). 

With  ^  t<*ng,  class,  it  may  form  the  plural  "  these,"  or 
the  indefinite  pronoun  tails,  £fsuch". 

$£  ^2  W  ^—lt*'ti-zte'ng  these  3ttu-4shih  riots  (101  col. 
10). 

it1  ^2  H3  '$?—ltz'u-*ting  this  kind  of,- i.e.  such  8w0o 
bad  4ifw  ruffians. 

As  an  adverb  tz'u  means  "here"  as  apposed  to  "  there." 

^  j|^  tsai-tz'ti,  at  this  place,  here. 

ffc  pi,  THAT,  THERE. 

(82)  This  word  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of 
the  former. 
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gj  A  pi  Jen  that  man ;  ^  ^  pi  ch'u  at  that  place; 
^n  shih  at  that  time  (17  col.  5). 

Like  the  former  it  is  used  adverbially,  meaning  "  there." 

j£  $£  tsai  pi,  there. 

It  often  occurs  as  a  correlative  with  jffc  tz'A,  the  two  toge- 
ther meaning  "  here  and  there,"  "  on  this  side  arid  on  that 
side",  i.e.  "on  either  side/'  "both  parties,"  "you  and  I." 

*r  3t2  $3  •&  *p  &6  $?  m&  m9  mlQ  a11  &12  $13  ft14 

HI15  iff16  jit17  PP18> — lchin  now  [we  have]  6shan-6hsiu  copied 
2chiang  (sign  of  the  object)  ^yiieh-^shih  the  treaty  pattern  (into) 
9liang  both  7?/m<7  English  and  8/ian  Chinese  I0£ao  draughts 
lli-®pien  so  that  Bpt-1*te¥i  there  and  here,  on  both  sides,  by 
both  parties  [it  may  be]  ^hua^ya  signed  and  l7kai-l*yin 
sealed.  "  There  have  been  prepared  two  copies  of  the  treaty 
forwarded  in  draught,  one  in  English  and  one  in  Chinese; 
so  that  the  Minister  and  the  Commissioner  may  sign  and  seal 
without  more  trouble"  (15). 

M1  jifc2  fH3  >£4 — 3i  negociate  and  Hing  settle  lpi  there 
and  Hz(u  here;  uto  conclude  negociations  [on  either  side]" 
(15). 

$tl  J&2  ^3  ffi  ^5  ffi — lpi-°te<a  nere  and  there,  i.e.  on 
both  sides,  there  3su  constantly  *yu  was  5sung  bringing  before 
the  court  and  ^hsien  dislike.  "  The  two  parties  had  gone  to 
law,  and  there  had  always  been  an  ill-feeling  between  them" 
(189;  cf.  371  col.  10). 

2$  na,  THAT. 

(83)  This  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  the  former  in 
depositions  when  the  very  words  which  were  or  might  have 
been  used  by  a  witness  are  as  nearly  as  possible  adhered  to. 
We,  therefore,  find  jj$  j|g,  na  ch'uan  that  vessel  (6)  and  ^ 
0  na  jih  on  that  day  (179).  In  the  first  named  example 
the  witness  supposed  to  have  used  the  word  na,  is  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  whose  deposition  has  to  be  translated  by  a  witness; 
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it  appears,  therefrom,  that  these  colloquialisms  (cf.  the 
pa-wo  for  "  me"  occurring  in  the  same  document)  are  pecu- 
liar to  depositions  in  general.  Otherwise  they  will  hardly 
be  met  with  in  documents. 

2fc  pen,  THIS. 

(84)  This  word  may  come  to  mean  ahout  as  much  as  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  though  it  has  also  a  shade  of  the 
personal  pronoun  contained  in  it.  We  may  frequently  ex- 
plain it  as  meaning  "  this  my,"  "  this  our ;"  it  is  also  used 
for  ^  chin,  "  the  present,"  and  its  translation  varies  in 
every  particular  case;  with  all  its  various  meanings,  most  of 
which  express  some  grammatical  relation,  it  is  almost  a 
speciality  of  the  business  style. 

The  primary  meaning  being  "  root,"  "  origin,"  it  has  be- 
come a  prefix  placed  before  nouns,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  as  peculiar  to  the  person  of  the  writer,  to  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  in  which,  he  writes. 

The  person  of  the  writer  is  alluded  to  by  p'n  in  official 
despatches  when  it  precedes  the  writer's  title.  We  may  then 
consider  it  to  take,  with  the  title,  the  place  of  a  personal 
pronoun, — whether  of  the  first  or  third  person,  depends 
upon  the  style  adopted  in  our  translation.  We  may  trans- 
late j^1  ft2  ^3  E4  H5  ^°  ffi  fi*\>y*pSn-*ta-'ch'tn"I  the 
minister  Aching  have,"  "I  have;"  or  "  the  minister  has,', 
"he  has" — 5yen  strictly  *chlih  ordered  to  Jfang-8hsing  release 
(the  ship)  (11).  It  should  be  noted  that  of  each  official  title 
there  exists  a  certain  contracted  form  which  is,  by  etiquette 
and  usage,  invariably  used  in  connection  with  2fc  pen,  the 
pronoun  of  the  writer's  person,  as  well  as  with  J|  kuei,  the 
pronoun  of  the  person  of  the  addressee,  as  we  should  call  it 
by  way  of  analogy.  This  shorter  form  as  it  occurs  in  the 
context,  usually  consists  of  one  or  two  characters  only, 
whereas  the  name  and  full  title  of  the  writer  with  all  its 
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epithets  occupies  the  first  column  on  the  right  hand,  either 
written  by  hand  or  impressed  in  black  ink  with  a  wooden 
stamp ;  that  of  the  addressee,  before  the  date  and  official  seal 
at  the  end  of  the  document.*  The  following  examples  show 
some  of  the  contracted  titles  in  common  use,  to  which  either 
pen  or  kuei  is  prefixed  as  the  the  case  may  be;  on  referring 
to  Mayers'  "The  Chinese  Government"-)-,  the  student  will  find 
the  equivalent  titles  of  about  all  the  important  posts  in  the 
Empire. 

/&  ;fc  E  ta-ch'en,  ministers  of  state,  as  also  the  foreign 
ministers  and  Imperial  Commissioners. 

^  pfi  ^  pu-t'ang,  a  Governor-General  (in  his  capacity  as 
an  ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of  War). 

/£  P!)  $G  pu-yuan,  a  Provincial  Governor. 

/$»  H  pfi  kuan-pu,  the  Hoppo  at  Canton. 

;$;       jE  tao,  a  Tao-t'ai. 

2fc       Jff  fu>  a  Prefect. 

&       DSi  hsien,  a  District  Magistrate. 

Beginners  should  take  care  to  avoid  confusion  with  regard 
to  this  particular  point  inasmuch  as  it  is  customary,  when 
passages  are  quoted  from  other  documents,  to  copy  the  word 
2fC  pen,  as  it  occurs  in  the  original  text.  A  complete  Chinese 
despatch  is  to  record  the  whole  correspondence  passed  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  contents,  there- 
fore, we  have  frequently  to  first  unpack  its  accessories,  as  it 
were,  like  a  set  of  Japanese  boxes.  It  may,  for  instance, 
commence  by  saying :  "  Whereas  pen-tao  I,  the  Tao-t'ai, 
have  been  addressed  by  kuei-fu,  you,  the  Prefect,  who  in 

*  This  is  the  form  adopted  in  despatches,  proclamations,  etc.,  issued  by 
persons  in  office.  In  official  and  private  notes,  the  writer's  name  is 
not  mentioned,  except  on  a  card  forming  a  separate  inclosure,  and  on  the 

face  of  the  envelope  ;  but  the  words  2f£  pen  and  JC  kuei  followed  by 
short  titles  are  also,  though  sparingly,  nsed. 

f  "  The  Chinese  Government;  a  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles,"  etc.  By  W. 
F.  Mayers.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions,  by  G.  M.  H.  Playf  air.  Shang- 
hai, 1886. 
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his  despatch  says,  p  'n-fn,  I,  the  Prefect,  have  received  a 
letter  from  kitei-hsien,  you,  the  Magistrate,  who  says  pen- 
hsien,  I,_the  Magistrate,  have  received  a  petition  from  three 
merchants  A.  B.  and  C.  saying  that  i-etng,  "  the  ants,"  i.e. 
Petitioners,  pray  that,  etc.,  whereupon  pJn-hsien,  I,  the 
Magistrate,  forward  the  petition  to  kuei-ftt,  you,  the  Prefect, 
who  again  submits  it  to  hitei-tao,  you,  the  Tao-t'ai.  Now, 
P'*n-tao,  I,  the  Tao-t'ai,  having  received  the  foregoing,  decide 
that,  etc.,  which  decision  kiiei-fu,  you,  the  Prefect,  are 
requested  to  forward  to  kai  hsien,  the  said  Magistrate,  who 
is  to  communicate  it  to  /tat  s/tang,  the  said  merchants."  In 
the  case  of  despatches  thus  complicated  one  has  to  l>e  careful 
to  distinguish  who  is  who  by  keeping  in  mind  that  the  pelt 
and  /cud  (as  well  as  similar  prefixes  taking  their  place,  like 
ffi  pi,  standing  fur  p'-n,  as  a  term  of  modesty)  with  their 
respective  titles  are  simply  copied  from  the  context  of  the 
despatches  quoted. 

(85)  The  place  where  the  writer  lives  or  to  which  he  be- 
longs is  alluded  to  in  expressions  like  fa  Jg-  pein-shu,  "  the 
court  or  yamen  of  which  I  am  in  charge,"  "this  court";  ~fc  ji§ 
peii-kuan,  this  office;  /fc  ft  pen-hang,  this  firm,  this  house; 
2fc  P  peu-k'ou,  this  port;  7JC  ^  p-n-kuo,  "  the  country  to 
which  I  belong,"   "  my  native  country  ;  "  ~fc  fy  pt'n-ti,  this 
country,   this  place  ;  hence  $  }&  A  peit-ti-jen,  natives  of  a 
place. 

The  time  in  which  one  writes  is  expressed  in  "fa  4£  pJn~ 
nien  (=^  ^  c/titi-iiwn),  the  present  year;  this  year  (47); 
•fa  J^  p'n~'jii^k,  this  month;  ^S  ^  p'^-clilao,  during  the 
present  dynasty  ;  this  dynasty. 

£  chih  AS  A  PRONOUN. 

(86)  ^hc   u^'  of  this  word  as  a  pronoun  whether  personal 
or  demonstrative  is  rare  in  the  business  style  when  compared 
to  its  use  in  the  classical  and  mediaeval  language.    As  many 
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writers,  however,  like  to  introduce  classed   remitiisceni 
the  remarks  made  Ky  Julien  in  his  "  Monographic  do  tchi 
£,"  Syntaxe  Nouvelle,  Vol.  I,  p.  78  snjq.,  often  help  to  ex- 
plain difficulties  in  the  documentary  style.     In  the  following 
sentences  chih  has  undoubtedly  a  pronominal  meaning. 

±l  &  ~3  A4  3G,5  IT  ±7  tgs  ir  ffi1"  $T  ±12  when  *i 

a  *jen  man  of  the  lt'u  native  '2min  people  bf<ui-'''txni  be- 
comes guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  the  ~t'u,-83S  •  local  rulers, 
Tu-ssu,  will  9/o  bind  ^Srh  and  u.s/m  kill  l2c////<  HIM  (:5<>!>). 

jgi  1^  if3  J£<  £5  ®T'  It7  g:S  IT  ^10  ^u  ^r2  SLa  -It14 
M15  ^10  flD17  M'8  £19  [spe'iking  of  the  aborigines  in 
\unnan]  lhuo  if  J^/w  with  3//an-4wm  the  Chinese  °//a  there 
is,  they  have  °ai-'chai  angry  glances,  an  ill-feeling  scJi  then 
(marking  the  beginning  of  the  main  clause)  9-s'/i  tt<j  taking 
advantage  of  loyeh  the  night  (they  will)  Ilshuai-V2chung 
form  bands,  iz/nian  surround  l*chli  of  them,  their  l!>icii 
houses,  lGf  n  burn  them  down  l7,  rh  and  l&t'u  kill  I9c/tih 
THEM,  illos.  "If  there  buppens  to  be  an  ill-feeling  between 
the  aborigines  and  the  Chinese,  the  former  will  form  bands 
at  night,  surround  Chinese  houses,  burn  them  down  and 
kill  their  inhabitants"  (308). 


but  -k'uny  we  fear  that  if  ^ti-^fanyJkuan  the  local  autliun- 
ties  of  3/ra  Pch'u  the  place  schien  see  ~gcli-ih  IT,  it  will  10c////<- 
ua/i.i'ng  create,  result  in  I2i-I3huo  doubt,  suspicion.  ''[The 
writers  are  quite  sure  that  it  was  merely  a  slip  of  the  pen 
that  the  name  of  the  Interpreter  Hsi  Wei-hen  was  written 
Hsi  Wei-ling;]  but  as  the  difference  might  have  made  the 
autJiorities  of  the  place  he  is  about  to  vixit  suspicious  [they 
have  thought  it  right  to  correct  this  also]''  (51). 

&ft    SS>~',    THIS,    THAT. 

(87)  As'  a  demonstrative  pronoun  we  have  also  to  mention 
^f|  ssii.  Its  meaning  is  .similar  to  that  of  ^  sliih,  this,  that. 
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$?  U$  -s'.s"/  .s7/i/i,  this  time  ; 

itjf  A  xxnj'n,  tlii.s  man,  this  person  ; 

Jtjf  l|J  ssii  shiJi,  this  affair. 

^  JO,    THIS,    SUCH. 

(88)  This,  otherwise  conditional,  particle  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun  ("  dans  le  sens  de  jffc," 
Julien  I,  p.  225).  ffi  jlfc2  fij-5  g4  g8  %g*  to  >'-2te<«  here 
and  there  'Ap'an  distinguish,  we  may  decide  between  *jo  these 
5/m/u/  two  G£'M.  ways;  "  there  are  the  following  two  methods 
of  doing  it,  viz.,"  etc.  ('206). 

^  ft  /0-/W,  of  this  sort  or  class,  thus;  &  &*  g3  !&*  %? 
^°  &wei  they  do  6chih  it   lwanff-*:ioailg    frequently   '*jo-* 

(=io  J^b) like  tliis;  "it;  is  ^ten  so 
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g  ^v,  SELF. 

(89)  Of  this  word  compound  forms  may  he  used,  ns  §  ^L 
fc  -c//i,  Q  ^  tz/~<-chia,  §  .^  tzfi-nhSn,  but  the  single  word 
is  more  ;Ml;iptfd  to  the  written  language,  as  in  Q^  tzu  wei, 
si-lf  done,  -i.«.  done  hy  myself,  yourself,  etc.;  g  3j^  tzti-lixin 
to  i-enew  one's  self,  to  reform. 

.Krom  the  meaning  self  there  is  only  a  short  step  to  that 
of  the  German  "  selbstverstiindlieh,"  self-evident,  of  course. 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  despatch 

^ 1   HP2  tt'   *S4  /fSI6  -jcP'5  *P7  -/'8  ^£9  ft10  I®11  4s1-  iftia 
at    BE    litE    sJl    li'J    5\    M  *21   P»   a     wi     JR    fll 

1c/ttV;  as*  t*>  9^ctO  the  rumour  Sr//-t7t  of  *fei-at'u  the  out-laws 
4/c'(K'i-5.v.sv  reconnoiterii*|rf'  6i«w  7/i.s-//t  the  country  of  Wu  and 
II sin,  U,s7m  it  is  1(V:^«  of  course  I2uw  not  having,  without 
uc,ki  proof.  "As  to  the  rumour  that  the,  out-laws  were 
privily  reeouuoitering  ^u-kang  and  lEsin-ning,  it  is  no 
doubt  roundless" 
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S1  ^2  B3  ^4  JT  &  if7  f£8  IT  £10  tit11  5P  Bi3  *nvf 

S15  $?l°  Si17—  V/'tt  considering  that  5*o  that  which  *kai 
the  said  *ytian-*t<>ng  officers  *ping  pray  for  8/m  is  7te«  of 
course  gshih-lHsai  the  veal  ^ch'iny-^hsing  fact,  [the  matter] 
I3ying  must  be  16pon-l7Zi  managed  l4y?t  as  ^ping  prayed  for. 
"As  the  details  pat  forward  by  those  officers  in  their  state- 
ment are  no  doubt  correct,  tbe  petition  is  to  be  granted" 
(384;  cf.  99  col.  3). 

£,  chlifSfif  SEMET  IPSf'M. 

(90)  The  last  named  meaning  attaches  to  cJil  in  phrases 
like  JJfji  ^  fei  c/ti  to  fatten,  to  enrich  oners  self  (350  col.  7; 
and  431  col.  1)  j,  ^  ^  <?s*  ^  ^°  appropriate  to  oners  self;  ^c 
^  *9P  S*  an-fin  shou-chi,  to  mind  one's  own  duties  ;  ^  2» 
Jc'o-chi,  to  conquer  on'e's  self  (Premare)'.  As  stated  above 
this  word  enters  into  composition  with  ^  tzii,  e.g. 


writer  ^yiian  wishes  to  l°£«o-^H0et  make  zchiang  (sign  of  the- 
object)  7ssu-&shih  forty  9joao  bales  of  *yartg-*pu  Shirtings 
Hzn-^chi  of  himself,  being  his  property,  ^an-^tang  a  pawn, 
a  security  (supplementary  object).  "He  wished  to  pawn 
forty  bales  Shirtings,  his  property"  (407). 

^  eh''in  IPSE. 

(91)  This  word  means  that  the  action  of  a  verb  is  done  in 
person,  or  th-at  the  noun  it  may  precede  is  in  the  most  in- 
timate personal  connection  with  the  suhject. 

ilf1  ^2  3£3  ^4  la5  ~^  ^7  £!J8  ^9  A10  §WU  ^£12  *£13— 
Wj    afe    7m     y+     w     >v    TRJ    >1yL    3/£    xv     P2.     'ts'w,  ?r; 

1^2<M  2»n  this-  case  3c/io  I,  tl>e  Emperor,  command  that;  let 
*chiao  it  be  given  to  6han-^wen-'!ch'i  Han  Wen-ch'i  to  gt-i 
have  brought  before  him  8ch'in  in  person,  i.e.  brought 
before  his  persou  ^jin^chena  the  witnesses  and  l2c/u/'«?»- 
l3tsung  records  of  the  case.  "Let  this  case  be  handed 
ever  to  Han  Wen-ch'i,  and  let  him  have  brought  before 
kirn  the  necessary  witness  and  paper"  (188), 
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iS1  ^£2  $t3  A4>  —  *^M  to  kill  *jeii  a  man  lch'in  ip.sa 
maun,  f(  with  one's  own  hand." 

$ll  ^2  ^  £4—  he  s/n  wrote  *chih  it  lch'in-*pi  with  his 
own  pencil;  "  it  is  his  hand  writing"  (Premare). 

RECIPROCAL  PRONOUNS  :  7J  /m,  /fg  lislang. 

(92)  The  above  two  words,  whether  separate  or  combined, 
express  mutuality,  and  may  be  generally  translated  by  "each 
oilier"  or  "  mutual." 

W?  %?  W  W  S5  life5,—  *kai  the,  those  *ping  regular 
Soldiers  and  zyung  volunteers  *teng  (sign  of  the  plural)  Gou 
fight  bhu  witli  each  other,  "  there  was  a  collision  between 
the  regulars  ;md  the  volunteers"  (100). 

w  m*  m  ^  w  £-  w  ss  4su  gcw  F$II-TO  %M. 

9hsiang  mutually  lochiuo-nyiieh  examine  lchiang  (sign  of 
the  object)  the  'ch'itan  authorities,  full  powers  2,s'o...Gc/u7i 
•which  3/V»[/  were  received  as  4chtin*tz'u  granted  by  the 
monarch  (American  Treaty). 

5  fca  hu  chich,  a  mutual  agreement  (77  col.  10). 

5  ^S  M  ££  hu-hsiang  ch'fng-k'ung,  they  accuse  each 
other  (35). 

i^fl  ^f  ksiany  tid,  to  mutually  agree,  to  tally  with  each 
other. 

^9  |pj  htiang  t'nn/j,  each  the  same  as  the  other  (Wade, 
Note  29  to  Paper  1). 

In  phrases  like  /fg  ^  hsiang-ying,  $$  ^  hsiany^tang,  etc., 
it  is  one's  duty  to  another,  "as  in  duty  bound,"  the 
relation  expressed  between  two  persons  need  not  be  mutual. 
40  Mi  H?,  $  hsiang-ying  chao-hui  means  "I  send  a  des- 
patch as  it  is  my  official  duty  to  do  so"  (cf.  5  col.  1,  with 
Note  28  to  Paper  2). 

RKLATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

(93)  The  use  of  these  pronouns  is  much  more  economical  in 
Chinese  than  it  is  in  Western  languages,  relative  sentences 
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being  very  frequently  expressed  by  mere  anteposition  with 
or  without  ^  vhih,  as  shewn  in  the  chapter  treating  ti[)on  the 
genitive  case  in  its  various  phases.  The  relative  pronoun 
used  iu  connection  with  this  construction,  it  has  been  stated 
there,  is  J^  6-0.  The  force  of  a  relative  clause  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  substitution  of  a  participial  phrase  with  chd 
^,  which  may  be  modified  by  being  preceded  by  fa  fan— 
quisquis,  quicunque ;  but  apart  from  these,  there  is  only  one 
Word  which  may  be  called  a  relative  pronoun,  namely  $C  yu. 

ffi  SO  :  QUI,  QU.E,  QUOD. 

(94)  It  has  been  shewn  that,  to  understand  the  construct- 
ion of  an  ordinary  relative  clause  in  Chinese,  we  should  as- 
sume that  all  that  is  said  in  it,  precedes  the  noun  of  which  it 
is  dependent  as  a  genitive,  with  or  without  j£;  that  Jjjf  so 
may  be  added  without  altering  the  general  construction,  and 
that  it  is  placed  nfter  the  subject,  but  before  the  verb,  of  the 
clause  (see  paragr.  48  on  p.  57). 

This  rule  refers  to  ordinary  cases  iu  which  the  relative 
clause  is  made  dependent  upon  a  noun.  The  construction 
with  ffij  so,  however,  also  expresses  relations  not  coming 
within  this  class  of  sentences,  and  which  should,  therefore, 
be  treated  as  exceptional,  viz. 

1st.  Without  referring  to  any  noun  at  all,  the  relative 
clause  may  come  to  represent  a  noun  itself;  its  meaning  is, 
then,  that  of  a  participial  phrase.  In  this  ease,  $j  so,  standing 
after  the  subject  (if  mentioned)  and  before  the  verb  of  the 
clause,  cannot  be  left  out;  it  may  iu  these  examples  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Latin  is  qui,  id  quod,  etc. 

It,1  fflj-  ffi — 2.>'o  id  quod  lch'i  ille  (subject)  3yii  desiderat 
(verb),  "that  which  he  desires,"  "  his  desires." 

/L1  4t"  W*  J&*—lfan-**o  "11  tlmt  which  cli'i  he  4///<  has, 
"whatsoever  he  has,"— u  all  his  property." 
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ft1  W  ff?  &4  &5  4*fi  W  &*—l*hih  look  to  zso  that 
which  zch'i  lie  4i  uses,  *uan  behold  7.s'o  that  which  °ch'i  he 
V'6  is  guided  by,  t.ho  principles  from  which  he  acts  (Ltcn-ijii). 

±l  H2  £*"  fc4  1~5  ^:  ®i7  Wf  H'.-^hangJyu  an  i,n- 
pei-ial  edict  commands  *ko-*tu-*fu  the  governors  general  and 
governors  to  6yen  strictly  ~chllh  order  8*o  those  who  9shu  be- 
long to  their  resort,  etc.  (2136  col.  2  ;  cf.  ibid.' co].  4). 

2nd.  Instead  of  referring  to  a  noun  following,  the  relative 
clause  may  be  dependent  upon  a  word  preceding  it,  and 
this  word  may  not  even  be  a  noun,  though  the  sense  of  a 
noun  must  be  implied  iu  it  such  as  3fft  wii,  there  is  not 
anything,  there  is  nothing,*  or  jpj  'ho,  what  is  there?  The 
subject  of  the  clause,  as  the  following  examples  show,  may 
he  implied  in  its  verb. 

4tl  jjft2  ^3  JjSj4 — lwu  there  is  not  anything  -so  which  *wei 
he  dues  :1ym  not;  "there  is  nothing  that  he  does  not  do," 
/./-.  "  lie  does  everything."  The  noun  upon  which  the  re- 
lative clause  depends  is  here  implied  in  wu  M;  the  subject 
of  the  clause  itself,  "he,"  is  contained  in  the  verb  wci  %%. 

3&1  ffi-  ^  |ft4 — Vum  there  is  nothing  2.so  which  3pu  *neng 
he  is  not  able  (to  do),  i.e.  "  he  is  omnipotent." 

fi'J1  $T  ^3  54 — lho  what  is  there  zao  that  3pu-*c/iih  he 
does  not  reach  ?  "  where  does  he  not  go  to  ?"  i.e.  "  he  goes 
everywhere,  is  omnipresent,  universal." 

fa1  $T  ^  M4 — ^l'>  wnilt  i§  there  2,vo  that  3pn-*ki(,  he 
does  not  attend  to  ?  i.e.  "  he  attends  to  everything." 

3rd.  The  relative  pronoun  fift  no  is  sometimes  used  to  make 
a  certain  inverted  construction  more  intelligible,  when  the 
subject  of  a  phrase  is  to  be  emphasi/cd,  as  if  we  were  to  say: 
"  it  was  not  'ina  who  did  it,"  instead  of  using  the  simpler 
form  :  "  1  did  not  do  it."  In  such  cases  the  logical  object 

*  The  Chinese  glossator  consulted  by  Julien  in  his  "Table  des  Idiotismes," 
p.  '2X1,  Vol.  lof  the  Xyiituxenouvelle,  explains  it  by  JR— "iT  wu-i-chien. 
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may  appear  ;it  the  head  of  the  sentence,  followed  by  (1)  the 
subject,  ('2)  ffi  .s-o,  and  (3)  the  verb  in  the  order  just  men- 
tioned. Snob  inversions  will  be  still  better  understood  if 
we  explain  the  verb  us  being  in  the  passive  voice  and  the 
noun  preceding  $f  so  as  the  doer  of  the  action  which  in 
Latin  would  be  introduced  by  a  cum  ablativo. 

i I1  ^  W  3F  ^  W'  fl?  /®S—l»ao  *»hih  the  trouble  (it 
is)  Huan^fei  not  at  all,  by  no  means  *wo-6p&i  we  7so  who 
swei  did  it ;  or,  giving  the  verb  passive  construction:  "the 
trouble  was  certainly  not  done  by  us"  (325). 

%il  #f 2  A3  $f4  |$5 — lwei  it  was  2fu-sj'n  his  wife  *so  that 
*huo  led  him  astray,  or  "he  was  led  astray  by  his  wife." 

JR1  W  %*  #*  ft*  J£°  &  ft*  m*—l<&™-*tt  whereas  W 
it  is  ^wiin-shih  the  people's  food  sso  which  9kuan  is  related 
to,  is  concerned  in  sku-*mi  grain.  (i  Whereas  grain  is  an 
article  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  people"  (430). 

&J1  fnj2  H3  ^f*  3=£* — lchih  to  know  ?Ao  what  ^ijilan  officer 
[it  is]  *so  who  ac/if«  made  the  examination,  "to  know  who 
lias  been  the  examining1  officer"  (268). 

(95)       The  phrase  $TJl;I  *'°~'i'>  usually  translated  by  "whence," 
or    "  therefore,"    must   be   considered   as  a  sort   of  relative, 
clause;  it  is,  indeed,  the  relative  form  corresponding  to  the 
demonstrative  ^   ^\  s/iih-i  and  has  often  the  same  meaning 
(cf.  Julien  :  "  ce  par  quoi,  ce  pourquoi,"  Vol.  I  p.  97). 

$&l  W2  £P3  W  ^  ^  ffi  4s—[if  we]  V^it  remove  *hai 
the  injurious  influences,  3c/it  then  [there  will  be]  4.so-5i  that 
by  which  6hsing-7li  we  shall  give  rise  to  profit  syeJt,  (final 
particle).  "  To  furnish  the  means  to  prosperity  by  arrest- 
ing mischief"  (124). 

3§l  S?  IP3  ^  &?  ffi  B7—  [if  we]  lwei  act  for  *min  the 
people  3c/ti  then  [we  have]  *so-bi  that  by  which,  whereby, 
6wei  to  act  for  7chi  ourselves;  "serving  the  people  you  serve 
yourselves"  (108). 
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Jfc1  fa*  #3  £*  SI'  £'  $T  J£J8   m9  410— 'fc'*  this  IS  750-8l 

that  by  which  ^kung-'min  the  mining  people  4c/w7i  who  2wu 
have  no3pe?i  capital  9tk'un  get  impoverished  10z/e/i  (final  part- 
icle). "This  is  the  reason  why  the  miners  who  work  without 
capital  are  reduced  to  poverty1'  (348). 

(96)  ^  i  has  by  itself  relative  force  originally  even  in 
such  cases  where,  as  in  the  maxims  of  the  Sacred  Edict,  we 
choose  to  translate  it  by  "in  order  to."     In  the  following 
example  it  may  be  said  to  stand  for  flj  ^  so-i. 

P1  W  Id3  ^I4  3c5  li5— [if  we]  lchi  assist  2pitt  the  poor 
*chi  then  {"that  will  bej  *i  that  by  which  [we  may]  6a»  make 
easy  *fu,  the  ri«h.  "  Relief  of  the  poor  is  a  means  te  the 
security  of  the  wealthy"  (116). 

(97)  The  phrase  $f  ^  so-yu,  also  eriginally  coming  with- 
in this  category,  has  been  discussed  in  paragr.  14  on  p.  32. 

f&  yu:  QUl,  QUAE,  QU0D. 

(98)  This  pronoun  has  very  much  the  same  meaning  as 
ffi  so  and  is  similarly  applied. 

^  $2  -fe*  ^4  f&&  il8— ^wei  it  is  *t.hvng-*8hih  the  food  of 
the  masses,  the  people  6yu  which  ^kitan  is  related  to,  is 
concerned  in  lshih  the  matter.  <(  The  matter  concerns,  has 
to  do  with,  the  maintenance  of  the  people"  (431;  cf.  the 
example  quoted  in  paragr.  94  from  p.  430,  where  ffi  so  is 
used  in  a  similar  .context). 

^  chj. 

(99)  This  character  following  a  verb  or  ft  sentence  gives 
it  participial  force  (if  not  the  force  of  a  noun),  or  that  of  a 
relative  clause,  inasmuch  as  we  may  choose  either  the  one 
or  the  other  in  translating.     If  translated  by  a  relative  pro- 
noun it  corresponds  to  Latin  ''is  qui,"  etc. 

JjJ1  nt2  %*  IS*  $6  5B8  S£7— *ch-' those  who  lchieh  carl7 

off  *ts*ai  property  4chleiig-6wei  are  called  6ckeiang-teLO  robbers 
(416), 
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W  W  A3  W  W5  W  m7  H8  ^9  ®10  Hu  «1S  &*  Au 

g16  :glc  ^  ff18  iHl'9  ft20,—  5che  those  who  *ju-*yang  have 
entered  the  ocean,  i.e.  have  emigrated  2ch'ien  previous  to  lli 
the  law  [regulating  emigration]  He  are  bound  7hsien  limiting 
*san  9nien  three  years  l°hui-llchi  to  return  to  their  home 
lccA."  those  who  I^ju-l6yang  have  emigrated  ^li-^hou  after 
the  law  irpu-ischun  are  not  permitted  to  ^hui-^chi  return. 

te  Emigrants  who  left  China  previous  to  the  emigration  law 
being  put  in  force  must  return  to  their  home  within  three 
years'  limit  ;  emigrants  who  .left  afterwards  are  forbidden 
to  return"  (128;  cf.  345  col.  11;  416  col.  7;  430  col.  12seq). 
(100)  This  construction  with  ;§•  che,  whether  looked  upon 
as  representing  a  relative  clause,  or  a  participial  expression, 
or  a  noun,  is  very  frequently  preceded  by  a  sort  of  apposition, 
or  a  genitive  by  position  as  we  may  fitly  explain  it  :  "  of  the 
so  and  so  those  who,  etc." 

^  ^2  '£*  W  If  36  ?f  T  il8  ^9  8l°—  ltea  of  children 
(genitive  by  position)  6che  those  who,  zou  striking  3fu-*mu 
father  or  mother,  66-//a  kill  gch'ii-l(>ss?i  are  punished  by  the 
death  of  ^ling^ch'ih  being  cut  to  pieces,  or  "  children  who 
strike  their  parents  to  death  are  punished  by  death  through 
the  process  of  being  cut  to  pieces"  (202). 


the 

world's  copper,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  Empire 
[genitive  by  position],  sch*  that  which  6ch'an  is  produced 
6yii  in  7tien  Yunnan  [is,  makes,  constitutes]  llwu  ™liu  five 
or  six  [parts]  l°chih  of,  out  of  gshih  ten;  l<*ch*  that  which 
I3ch'an  is  produced  in  ut'a  other  ^sh-'ng  provinces,  l95a,rt 
*W<  three  or  four  [parts]  ischih  out  of  irtshih  ten.  "Yunnan 
furnishes  five  or  six  tenths,  other  provinces  three  or  four 
tenths,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  China"  (347;  cf.  331 
col.  3;  352  col.  8;  261  col.  1  seqq.;  264  col.  6  seq.). 
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ml  &2  #3  £*  IT  W  J&7  **-«  ^fl^o*  hereafter  > 
there  are  *an-6ching  of  circumstances  8c/i<.>  those  which,  such 
which  6ss  >  resemble  7te'  /  these.  "From  this  time  forth,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  resemble  these,"  etc. 
(202). 

The  construction  with  £  ch'i  .  .  and  ^  che,  may  be 
similarly  explained.  In  this  case  the  literal  translation  of 
the  phrase  is  "of  these  those  who."  Cf.  the  examples  under 
3£  ch'i  paragr.  77  p.  75. 

(101)  A  relative  clause  with  ^  che  may  be  headed  by  the 
indefinite  pronoun  fa  fan.  In  this  case  the  two  pronouns 
together  produce  the  sense  of  the  Latin  quisquis. 

fa1  %?  Jfe3  ff  t5  3?c—  lfan..*ch*  all  those  who  *wei 
are,  act  as  sti-*fang-5kuan  local  authorities. 

/L1  ^2  S3  fa*  Iff  f£8  W7—  lfan.  Jche  all  those  who  2yu 
have  3i  advantage  *yti  in  *su-6hsiao  frte  circulation. 

The  Ta-ch'ing  lii-li  or  Chinese  Penal  Code  abounds  with 
examples  of  this  class.  It  should  be  noted  that  fa  fan,  mean- 
ing "  whoever,"  also  "whenever,"  may  be  employed  without 
;£  cL>  (3  col.  6). 

(,102)  As  with  Jt/em,  the  word  %  che  may  also  be  com- 
bined with  $f  so  and  ffi  ^  -so-t. 

•3*1  $T2  ^  ®^  ^5  —  2^°«  -&c^  those  which  have  lchin  now 
*chi-*ya  accumulated  (354  col.  7). 

(103)  The  particle  4?  che  added  to  a  verb  or  a  verbal 
expression  gives  it  the  force  of  a  noun. 

$$}1  |H2  ^,  —  Sc7i<?  that  which  *wei  makes  *nan  difficultiesi, 
i.e.  the  making  of  difficulties,  difficulties  (;574  col.  10). 

O  OOS1  I2  ^3  ^4  ~5  4°  ......  V>  i»  x^f»  0^  ^  •»' 

the  first  znan-3pnn-*cli,'  diffioulty  in  managing.  "This  is 
the  first  difficult  point  in  the  matter"  (352;  cf.  353  col.  2  ; 
354  col.  1). 
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£Jl5?Ilfl  W7  W*  HT  &20  421— *chg,  here  correspoudihg  to 
the  Greek  TO  before  an  infinitive,,  translate:  "the  fact  that'' 
lmur?cbin  now  3k'ai-*yang  we  have  opened  the  ocean  i.e. 
allowed  foreign  trade  and  ^ts'ai-^mai  purchase  [^copper  from 
other  countries]  7Jrh  l°fa,n  and  that  yet  *t'ung-c/iin  the 
quantity  of  copper  ^chih  has  come  to  I2ch'iieh-I3>igo  a  deficit 
*i  vkn  is  caused  by  lHien-*-7t'ung  Yiinuan  copper  iapu-±9'ch'u 
not  being  exported  2li/eA  (final  particle)i  "  The  reason  for 
a  deficit  having  appeared  in  the  supply  of  copper  in  spite 
o-f  importation  fcom  other  countries  being-  free  is,  that  no- 
copper  has  been  exported  from  Yunnan  "  (347). 

-W1  J£2  B?  &  f&5  S°— V*  to  benefit  «kuo  the  state  V  by 
*tsu  3>nin  *che  satisfying  the  people,  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  people  (319> 

(104)-  We  may  here  mention  phrases  like  ^  ^  ch'i-che, 
"a  communication,"  "an  advice/'  from  the  verb  J|£  ch'i  to 
inform  (47  col.  9  ^.etc.),  ^  ^  ^  ching,  ch'i-che,  "a,  respect- 
ful communication,"  jj|£  ^  ^  ching  fu-che,  "a  respectful 
reply;"  $£  ^  ^  ching,  ping-Jie,  "  a  respectful  petition" 
(104  col.  9 ;  391  col.  9),  which  are  used  as  headings  as  it 
were  in  letters-  and  petitions  respectively;  also  the  phrase 
concluding  official  despatches  exchanged  between  foreign 
and  Chinese  officiate:  ^  M2'M3  &  ^  3chao-*hui  *chS  a 
despatch  [5c/j-?  giving  the  verb  3c/mo-4/mf'="  to  address 
officially,"  the  force  of  a  toouu^hsii^chih  that  must  go  and 
arrive,  i.e.  "  a  necessary  despatch/'  as  it  is  usually  translat- 
ed; or  as- Chinese  writers  say  between  themselves  ^M1  :g2  ^£3 
^i*  zi-*che  a  communication  [4c/k?  giving  the  verb  3/="to 
communicate  officially/'  the  force  of  a  noun]  lhsii  zchih  that 
must  go  and  arrive,  i.e.  "  a  necessary  communication"  (99 
col.  12;  102  coL  5). 

(105)       When  following  a  noun  ^  ch,?  gives  it  the  force  of 
an  adjective  with  the  article  e.g.  f*  ^  te-che  the  virtuous, 
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from  f*  te,  virtue  ;  fc  %  jen-che,  the  humane,  from  fc  jen, 
humanity ;  $i  ;ff  pwg-che,  the  patient,  from  $J  ping  sick- 
ness (47  col.  2). 

(106}  In  explanations  and  definitions  ^  che  is  appended 
to  the  term  to  be  defined,,  whereas  the  characters  forming 
the  explanation  are  followed  by  fa  yeh,  here  representing 
the  substantive  verb  "to  be."  f*1  ;g2  ;£3  &*,— *ti-*ch-? 
virtue  *yeh  that  is  3pJn  the  root.  (Premare,  p.  184).  This 
is  the  standard  form  of  definitions  as  used  in  Dictionaries. 
But  jfa  yeh  is  not  essential  (cf.  Premare  II,  2,  4)  as  the 
following  example  shows. 

fr  m2  F  «4  ^  &6  Z1  M8  H9  £10  -g11  ^12  Jr13  ±" 

jjfcl!y — y^,  a  prefix  (considered  part  of  the  construction  in 
connexion  with  *ch>*  by  Premare,  1,  2,  3)  H'ung-^chin  4cA<? 
copper,  tlvat  is  syiian  the  source  7chih  of  ^ch'ien-^fa  coinage  ; 
^ch'ien-^fa  uch>;r  coinage,  that  is  ^Liu  the  flowing,  the  cir- 
culation l*chi/i  of  ^t'ung-^chin  copper.  "As  ct)pper  is  the 
basis  for  coining  cash,  cash  is  again  the  means  of  circulation 
for  copper"  (350). 

(107)  ^f"  che  is  added  to  certain  adverbs  without  changing 
thoir  meaning,  as  ^r  ^  hxi-cht,  formerly  ;.  j|$  ^  tzti-ckJ,  now 
(58  col..  8)^  ^    %  chin-ch<\,  now;   |^  ^  tsai-chs,  further, 
wguin   (used  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject  or  of  a  post- 
script (Williams;  412  col.  3);   —  ^  i-chS,  once,  this  time 
only  (Williams). 

DISTRIBUTIVE  PRONODNS. 

(108)  As  such  we  may  consider  ^  ko  and  ^-  mei  both 
meaning  {feach,  every."  The  former  may  be  frequently  trans- 
lated by  the  plural  of  the  noun  following,  especially  when 
preceded    by  ah  adjective  or  a  genitive;   without  such  an 
attribute  ^  ko  will  be  generally  found  to  retain  its  pronomi- 
mil  force  as  each,  every,  all,  e.g.  §  [U  ko-kuo,  every  nation, 
all  nations;  in  a  limited  sense,  the  nations  having  concluded 
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treaties  with  China,  i.e.  all  the  treaty  powers;  fa  Tj(  ko 
hsiang,  every  kind,  all  kinds;  fa  Q  ko  s •-,  every  description, 
all  descriptions ;  ft.  fjf  ^  !jj  ko  pan  ko  shih,  every  one 
managing  his  own  business,  fa  ko  has  rather  a  tendency 
to  express  totality  whereas  $$  mei  is  a  purely  distributive 
pronoun;  $p  A  MetjVn  every  man,  every  single  man;  4$  — 
-pj:  ^  mei  i-chien  shih,  every  affair.  In  phrases  like  ^  Ij^ 
mei  shih,  each  time,  wei  may  be  separated  from  its  noun  by 
a  genitive  as  we  have  seen  already,  or  precede  the  whole 
phrase  as  an  adverbial  expression,  e.g. 

&  1&°  W  {&*  £5  $F6— lme*  each  time,  always  zyu  at 
6shih  the  time  *chih  of  3tui-*chang  fighting,  i.e.  "WHENEVER 
fighting  takes  place"  (397;  cf.  248  col.  11). 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS:  :Jg,  mow,  QUIDAM. 

(109)  If  the  writer  does  not  wish  or  is  not  able  to  mention 
the  name  of  a  person,  i.e.  if  we  would  use  the  pronoun  qui- 
dam  in  Latin,  or  say  "  a  certain  [i.e.  an  uncertain]  so  and 
so,"  the  Chinese  commonly  employ  the  character  ijj£  mou,  as 
in  ^  A  moujjn,  a  certain  person;  ^  §  mou  klo,  a  certain 
stranger;  ^  $£  ^  $$  lao-mu  mou-shih,  an  old  mother  of 
such  and  such  a  name;  here  mou  takes  the  place  of  a  female 
name,  and  is  followed  by  shih  just  as  if  the  name  were  men- 
tioned; we  may  say  "old  Mrs.  So  and  So."     In  pro  forma 
copies  of  forms  or  in  other  documents,   when  names  are 
omitted,  the  space  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by 
a  name  may  be  filled  up  by  ijj£  J£  mou  mou  (407  col.  6;  411 
col.  3);  or  ljjj£   A  mou  jen  (see  Papers  55  and  56);  dates  left 
blank  for  some  reason  or  other  may  be  filled  up  by  the  same 
word  as  in  ^   £f  3jz  M  mou-nien  mou-yiieh,  "in  such  and 
such  a  month  of  such  and  such  a  year,"  or  "in  the... month 
of  the... year"  (407  col.  10). 

|^  t'ung  THE  SAME;  H  i,  NOT  THE  SAME,  DIFFERENT. 

(110)  |!Q  t'ung  and  J^  i  are  opposites;  the  negation  of  the 
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one  involves  the  position  of  the  other,  i.e.  ^  [pij  pu-t'ung— 
ife.  i;  and  ^  f^  pu-i  or  |ffi  JS|  wu-e=J^|  t'ung. 

The  words  "as"  after  ''the  same,"  and  "from"  after 
"  different,"  are  expressed  by  the  preposition  Jjjl  yd  as  has 
been  shewn  on  a  previous  occasion. 

H1  W?  #3  ^4  Ef  1°  I-7  InJ8— 7Zw  on  the  whole  *t'ung 
the  same  lyti  AS  5so  that  which  ^kai  the  said  3pien-*teng 
officers  cping  state  (394  col.  11  ;  c/.  i&td.  col.  9). 

H1  JC2  J<53  l^4  =&5 — 4ww-5t  not  different  ^d  from  2liang 
good  3ww  people,  subjects  (308). 

(111)  J&  y?i  always  precedes  f|  i  or  f^   £'im#  with  the 
term  of  comparison;  there  is,  however,  yet  another  construc- 
tion in  which  J^  i,    different,   is   followed  by  the  object 
compared,  though  with  another  preposition,  viz.,  ~fjfe  yu}  here 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  quam,  e.g. 

H1  lK2  ^3  ^* — lh  different  2yu  from  (i.e.  not  the  same 
as)  Wang  ordinary  *nien  years  (122).  See  paragr.  60,  p.  66. 

(112)  The  omission  of  the  preposition  is  very  rare.     As 
exceptional  we  may  consider  the  phrase  JpJ  _fc  t'ung-shang, 
"the  same  AS  the  above,"  which  is  commonly  used  like  our 
ib.  or  ibid.  (=ibidem}\n  connection  with  quotations,  meaning 
that  a  passage  has  been  taken  from  the  same  source  as  the 
preceding  quotation. 

(113)  IP]  t'ung  may  be  inforced  by  4B  hsiang  (394  col.;  9X 
it  also  enters  into  composition  with  certain  nouns  in  terms 
the    meaning   of    which    implies    sameness    in   their  being 
applied  to  several  individuals,  e.g.  |pj  $J  t'ung-hsing,  of  the 
same  surname.  [^  $J  ^  [j!J  ^  t'ung-hsing  pu  t'ung-tsung, 
said   of  people  having  the  same  surname,  but  not   being 
relations;  J^J   4£  t'ung-nien,  of  the  same  age ;  JjfJ  £>  —  ^ 
t'ung -hsin-i-i  of  the  same  opinion,  etc. 

— ,  i,  ONE,  EXPRESSING  SAMENESS. 

(114)  From  the  last  mentioned  example  it  may  be  seen 
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how  this  character  cornes  to  be  a  synonym  of  JpJ  t'ung.  —• 
3J£  z'-i,  one  opinion-,  if  held  by  two  or  more  individuals, 
must,  necessarily  be  the  same  opinion.  Thus  we  may  trans- 
late —  j|£  i-pan,  lit.  one  manner,  by  "  the  same  manner," 
•—  Hi,  t-mtent  lit.  one  face,  one  looking  at,  by  "at  the  same 
time  "  'e  a  °^ 


&15  T10  *Q1 

^2S  $S23  ^3C"  —  lyu  (sign  of  the  subject)  2/me?i  the  District 
Magistrate  *fa-*chi  will  issue  *yao-ap'ai-7hu-8chao  belt-tickets 
and  pass-ports  and  <Ji-l°mien  at  the  same  time  llshih-l2yU 
enjoin  upon  the  ^pen-lHi  native  l*chuang-l&ting  volunteers 
(that)  l7ju,  if  I8tott  not  having,  without  l9yao-zopcai  a  belt  ticket 
and  21i///i-22cAao  sealed  pass-port,  Z3pu-z*tj  they  must  not 
*8hap-*tz&  on  their  own  authority  ^ch'eng-^ch'iin  form 
crowds  and  z*chieh-30ttii  band  together. 

"  A  belt-ticket  and  passport  will  then  be  issued  to  him  by 
the  District  Magistrate,  who  is  at  the  same  time  to  notify  to 
the  volunteers  of  this  Prefecture,  that,  if  without  a  belt- 
ticket  or  sealed  pass,  they  are  not  to  take  on  them  to  form 
into  gangs  large  or  small"  (103). 

(115)  Sameness  of  time  is  expressed  in  certain  construc- 
tions formed  with  —  i. 

~~l  H!2  tfl3  ^r1—  lj'  once  ^'ing  near>  (he)  $c^  a*  on 
replied,  i.e.  he  replied  as  soon  as  he  heard  (Williams). 

—  1  gf  ^3  H4  EP5  fr6  ^Jr8  %9^10—  1*  as  soon  as 
(the  offenders)  zching  (sign  of  the  past)  have  been  3na-*hu 
seized  5c/u  then,  at  once  (they  must  be)  6hsing  (denoting 
the  action  of  the  following  phrase)  7ts'ung-*chung  severely 
chiu-chih  tried  (250). 

(116)  In   examples  of  this  class,  —  i,  in  its  capacity  of 
expressing  sameness,  assists  in  the  construction  of  a  temporal 
elausa  expressing  simultaneotisaess  of  aetioa.     Its  particular 
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force,  as  described  in  paragr.  5  on  p.  22,  in  the  adverbial 
phrases  —  f§  i-t'i,  ~  $  i-ch'ieh,  —  fj£  i-lii,  —  ffi  i-ping 
—  HE  i-Jcai,  —  \p\  i-t'ung,  —  |j£,  /-cA'/,  etc.,  may  also  be 
derived  from  this  general  meaning  of  "sameness."  The 
term  jfj  —  hua-i,  lit.  oneness,  or  sameness,  of  drawing,  i.e. 
uniformity,  has  a  slight  shade  of  it  in  the  example 

OOO.W1  $2  $fc3  glj1  ifi5  33 J  ft7  ~8,  '«  in  order  to  2/w 
accord  with  ^ahui-^ts*  the  tariff  5erA  and  *chao  make  manifest 
>'hua-8i  uniformity. 

".  ..  .;  such  a  course  being  in  harmony  with  the  Tariff, 
and  one  which  gives  a  rule  to  be  uniformly  adhered  to"  (12 ; 
cf.  386  col.  12). 

fy  t'a,  ALIUS. 

(117)  This  word,  used  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
in  the  Mandarin  colloquial,  has  the  meaning  other,  another, 
in    the  written  language,  e.g.  fy  !£  t'a-sheng,  other  pro- 
vinces ;  ^    0   t'a-jih,  another  day;  ^  A  Va-jen,  another 
man.  •fjjj  ]|f  t'a-yen,  other  words,  f&  ff|  t'a-i,  other  schemes, 
and  similar  phrases,  may  be  used  with  an  arriere  penste  of 
insincerity,  easily  explained  by  the  contrast  in  the  example 
quoted  in  K'ang-hsi's  Dictionary: 

JJ1  ^F2  j£3  W4  ^5  fo6—lchiin-*tzii  the  superior  man  is 
*ditng  upright  4<?r/i  and  *pu  not  H'a  otherwise,  i.e.  insincere, 
false. 

INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

(118)  As  we  shall  have  to  come  back  to  these  pronouns 
when  speaking  of  interrogative  sentences,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  here  give  a  list  of  the  principal  pronouns  of  this  class 
used  in  the  business  style  with  their  respective  meanings. 
They  are 

|$fc  shu,  who  ?  what  ? 

HI  shui,  who  ? 

$J  ho  and  U  ho,  what  ? 
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These  are  about  the  only  words  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
quis,  quid,  however  rich  the  language  is  in   interrogative 
particles  serving  to  form  interrogative  sentences  generally. 
NUMERALS. 

(119)  The  number  of  numeral  characters  used  in  the  do- 
cumentary style  is  thirteen;  they  consist  of  the  numbers  one 
to  nine  and  certain  signs  expressing  the  successive  decimals 
from  ten  to  ten  thousand  (10,  100,  1000  and  10,000).     The 
dictionary  contains  also  characters  for  100,000,  a  million, 
ten  millions,  and  a  hundred  millions,  but  these  are  not  used, 
as  a  rule,  in  forming  higher  numbers,  the  character  for  "ten 
thousand"  being  the  highest  factor  employed  in  compound 
numbers.     A  million  is  thus  expressed  by  "  a  hundred  ten 
thousands,"  ten  millions  by  "a  thousand  ten  thousands,"  etc. 

(120)  Similiarly  as  we,  in  writing  numbers,  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  Arabic  style  (figures),  or  the  Eoman  style  (num- 
bers), or  to  write  them  out  in  words,  as  may  be  required  on 
special  occasions,  the  Chinese  have  three  modes  of  writing 
numbers,  viz.,  the  ^  7JS  yiian-p'n^  i.e.  the  original  or  simple 
numerals ;  the  ^  ^  ta-hsieh,  i.e.  the  large  style  ;  and  the 
$•    fl|  hua-ma,  the  "flowery  weight"  or  abbreviated  style. 
Original  numerals  are  those  common  in  books,  in  ordinary 
accounts,  reports,  etc.,  if  no  special  reason  demands  a  diffe- 
rent style.    The  Ta-hsieh,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  to 
our  numbers  written  in  words  and  is  similarly  employed,  viz. 
in  all  important  documents  such  as  accounts  and  reports  to 
the  government,   on  cheques  and  drafts,  commercial  bills, 
and  generally  wherever  it  is  of  importance  to  make  sure 
that  no  fraudulent  changes  can  be  made  in  the  writing. 
The  character  ^  erh,  two,  as  ordinarily  written,  for  instance 
could  be  changed  into  j£  san,  three,  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  stroke.    In  order  to  render  such  unauthorised  changes 
more  difficult,  the  Ta-hsieh  style  has  been  made  to  consist  in 
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a  selection  of  characters  sufficiently  complicated  to  enable 
any  addition  to  be  at  once  discovered.  This  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  all  Chinese  paper  will  easily  show  any 
erasure  made  on  it  when  held  against  the  light,  is  certainly 
the  best  guaranty  against  fraud  that  could  have  been  devised 
under  the  circumstances.  The  third,  or  abbreviated, 
form  is  a  kind  of  running  hand,  the  ordinary  numeral 
characters  having  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity 
imaginable.  They  are  also  called  H  >}\\  ff$|  |£  Su-chou  ma- 
shu,  i.e.  Su-chou  numbers,  on  a  supposition,  perhaps,  that 
their  use  has  originated  at  Su-chou,  the  great  city  near 
Shanghai,  though  the  fact  of  their  being  written  from  the 
left  to  the  right  hand,  for  which  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinaman 
there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  cause,  the  similarity  of  some 
of  these  signs  to  the  corresponding  Indian  figures  and  the  use 
of  zeroes,  have  been  taken  as  traces  of  western  origin.  These 
numeral  short-hand  signs  are  rarely  seen  in  printed  books, 
but  are  confined  to  ordinary  account  books,  bills,  memoes,  etc. 
(121)  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  thirteen  -numeral 
characters  as  written  in  each  of  the  three  styles : 


Yuan-pen. 

Ta-hsieh. 

Hua-ma. 

— 

I 

1 

,•  1 
t  —  1  . 

"^ 

i 

"I 

san='6. 

5 

n 

.V.S'V=4. 

£ 

E 

K 

wu=6. 

^ 

^ 

1 

/m=6. 

^ 

7^ 

1 

r/V/=7. 

A 

IS!) 

L 

pa=8. 

^L 

JA 

* 

chiu=9. 

+ 

^ 

t 

»h4h=10. 

u 

11 

I 

yu/i^lOO. 

^ 

if 

f 

c/*'ie»=1000. 

m 

H 

* 

ivan=  10,000. 
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~  -p  erh-shih,  twenty,  is  sometimes  contracted  to  -{J4  or 
•ft4  (392  col.  2)  ju  (a  double  -f-  shih  ten)  which  form  is 
again  occasionally  represented  by  fe  nien,  said  to  be  of  local 
use  at  Shanghai  by  "Williams  p.  635 ;  and  £»  -p  san-shih, 
thirty,  is  similarly  contracted  to  |]j~  sa;  but  such  abbreviated 
forms  would  not  be  admissible  in  strictly  official  writings. 

(122)  The  character  for  100,000  contained  in  the  Diction- 
aries is  f|;  t,  that  for  a  million  %  chao,  that  for  ten  millions 
3§?  ching,  and  that  for  a  hundred  millions  %fc  kai.*     These 
signs,  though  not  employed  as  factors  in  expressing  high 
numbers  in  a  definite  sense,  may  occur  in  general  phrases  as 
ft1  illii2  ^3  ^  *chung  a  multitude  3chih  of  li  a  hundred 
thousand  2chao  millions,  i.e.  an  innumerable  mass  of  people ; 
3&  J$  chao-min,  a  million  people,  the  million. 

(123)  It   will   be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  since 
there  was  no  need  for  it  no  separate  character  exists  for  the 
Ta-hsieh  style  of  the  decimal  number  100,000. 

(124)  As  regards  the  Hua-ma  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
signs   |,  ||  and  II]  are  written  horizontally,  viz.,   -,  -  and 
E,  when  following  any  of  these  signs  written  vertically  so 
as  to  avoid  confusion,  as  in  £:=12,  ||H|  =231.     The  decimal 
may  be  written  underneath  the  numeral  occupying  the  highest 
decimal  place  in  the  number;  and  similarly  the  character 
standing  for  taclj  mace,  candareen,  or  cash  is  added  below 
when  necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness.    Interruptions  in  the 
series  are  expressed  by  the  insertion  of  zeroes,  but  no  zeroes 
need  be  written  at  the  end  of  a  number  as  we  would  in 
numbers  like  2,300,  or  15,000.    When  numeral  characters 
or  money  designations  are  added  underneath  the  ordinary 

*  K'ang-hsi'a   Dictionary,    Rad,     ±  p.  11:  +1    {f 2  03  $tf  -p  ^ 

B7  ^8  +9  M10  0  u  i^12'  l-e- ten  *l  are  called  *chao> fcen  *chao  are 

called  Aching;  tea  Aching  are  called  "kai.  Under  yl£  i,  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  says  that  it  means  ~f*  r§  shih-wan,i.e.  ten  times  ten  thou- 
sand, bat  that  according  to  some  its  number  is  indefinite* 
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figures,  they  usually  assume  the  contracted  shape  as  follows  : 


chfien=  £  (entering  into  various  combinations  with 
its  number,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  examples). 


^  c/t'ien,  "jg1  pai,  and  -p  s/w/t  do  not  differ  from  their 
ordinary  shape  except  by  appearing  in  diminished  size. 

EXAMPLES. 

10=65;  10401  =Tls.  65.8.5.1 
+  +# 

=Tls.  357.0.5.1. 
=Tls.  380.0.0.1. 


a  B        * 

HlOi-308;  H|OiOO!=Tls.  308.0.0.1. 

=Tl8.  2,509.4.0.0. 


1*=68;  14«fl|-=Tls.  68.5.3.1. 
+^  -f» 

4=Tls.  680.3.0.0. 


9  5 

J!f  =6,800;  j4(Xfl:=T!s.  6,800.1.0.0. 

=F  =P 

10!  I*  =6,080;  10iO^=Tls.  6,080.5.0.0. 

•f-  -F- 

1004  =  6,008;  lQO^=Tls.  6,008.6.00. 
«IIOfll:=58,037;  gllOHf  =Tls.  52,037.7.0.0. 

Tf  Tf 

10^11-60,592;  10^H^=Tls.  60,592.8.0.0. 

7t  71 

111=62,000;  lUOOO^=Tls.  62,000.9.0.0. 

71  7f 

111-11^1111=322,563. 


111101^=6,306,508. 
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*S    Tf 

I  ^^OffJtlI*=Tl8. 153,205,729. 

(125)  The  different  decimals  follow  each  other  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  order.     The  numerals  one,  to  nine  at  the 
end  of  numbers  are  sometimes  added  with  ^  yu,  as  in  -f*1 
/§2  2L3  lshih  ten  zyu  having,  with  3wu  five  i.e.  fifteen  (Gf. 
Julien,  p.  198).  ^f  yu  should  in  such  cases  be  pronounced  in 
the  ck'u.-sheng,  as  it  is  explained  as  meaning  <5£  yu,  "and." 

(126)  An  interruption  in  the  decimal  series  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  character  ^   ling  which  indeed  (c  is  used  in 
any  place  but  the  last  in  a  series  of  numbers  in  which  we 
should  insert  zero"  ("  Wade,  Colloquial  Course,  Note  to  Ex. 
4  in  Exercise  1  of  the  Forty  Exercises").    Some  writers  also 
omit  ling.     As  a  matter  of  principle,  in  cases  of  this  kind 
uniformity  should  be  observed  ;  ling  should  either  be  always 
used  to  replace  zero  (except  at  the  end  of  a  number),  or  it 
should  be  always  omitted.     Ling  is  also  used  to  indicate  a 
gap  in  the  series  of  decimal  weights  or  money,  etc.,  e.g.  ^ 
pjij     Off    7V  ft  Hi''  Hang  ling  pa  fen,  six  taels  and  eight 
candareens.     The  ling  here  indicates  that  a  decimal,  viz. 
that  of  the  mace,  is  not  represented. 

(127)  IQ  stating  amounts  of  money  if  there  are  no  fractional 
amounts,  i.e.  no  mace,  caudareens  or  cash,  after  the  taels, 
the  character  j£    cheng,  "exactly,"  for  which  ^  cheng  is 
used  in  the  Ta-hsieh  style,  is  sometimes  added,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unauthorised  addition  of  other  characters,  just 
as  we  add  the  word  "  only"  to  round  numbers  of  coin  on 
cheques  and  similar  documents. 

H1  2ji2  $$3  04  U °  MG  Jg—^liiianJp'ing  3yin  Haikuan 
silver  Hiang  Taels  *ssli-5pai  four  hundred  *  cheng  exactly, 
or  "  Haikuan  Taels  four  hundred  only."  7ch£ng  would  have 
to  be  omitted  if  there  were  some  fraction  of  a  tael  coming 
after  Hiang. 
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(128)  1^  numbers  are  distinctly  meant  to  be  left  uncertain, 
i.e.  if  we  would  say  "about  so  many"  or  "so  much  more  or 
less,"  the  phrases  £  ^  tso-iju,  lit.  left  or  right,  and  /£  %j£ 
pu-teng  sometimes  follow  the  numeral  expression,  e.g. 

to1  &2  m  P4  fir5  Hffc  &  ms  I9  £10  <fu  if12  fT  IT 

— l5  "g"16 :ftfj17 — ljn-zkiio  if  *hang~*ch'iHg  hong-matters  i.e.  the 
market  price  ^han-^k'ou  at  Hankow  7t>m  is  at  8ssu  four 
9liang  Taels  l°tso-l\>/u  more  or  less,  l-shih  pray  14pem  buy 
I3£ai  for  (me)  1R£4*pa»  a  hundred  I7t'ung  casks.  "If  the 
Hankow  market  has  come  down  to  about  four  Taels  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  buying  for  me  a  hundred  casks  (of 
Wood  Oil)  [402]. 

-i  9 2  £3  &  fi5  #«  W  d3  ft'  f 10 1"  X*  g13- 

Vtit  the  families  3chih  of  ^  one  *c/iia  tithing  bwang-Jwdng 
constantly  7/tsiang-schieh  are  separated  from  each  other  I2pu- 
I3t'ng  about,  more  or  less  9fthu-loshih  several  times  ten  uli 
Li,  Chinese  miles.  "  — The  families  forming  a  tithing  are 
constantly  scores  of  li  or  so  apart  from  each  other"  (107). 

(129)  This  phrase    ^  ^  pu-teng  has  disjunctive  force 
when  following  two  numbers,  as  H  H   PS    %  ^  t'r^  san 
Hang  pu-teng,  two  OR  three  Taels.*) 

&  ft-  m  Z4  E5  I6  M7  A8  ^L9  W10  £n  712  ^13- 

Vco  eacli  \-hi  gave,  paid  sch'ien  of  money  *erh  5d-aw  two  OR 
three  6pai  hundred  7chih  up  to  Bpa  9chiu  eight  OR  nine  lpai 
hundred  llwen,  cash  I'2pu-l3teng  (expressing  OR  on  the  two 
previous  occasions).  "  Every  man  paid  so  much  ;  some  of 
them  200  or  300,  some  800  or  900,  cash  apiece"  [209 J.f 

*  It  is,  in  this  sense,  not  confined  to  numbers,  but  may  follow  other 
words  as  well,  e.<j.  ^\  >J»  /f»  ^  tti-hxia<>  pn-tcmj,  large  OR  small 

•f  According  to  lU-iniism  \\ c  sh-mld  place  under  this  category  the  character 
f^  yii  which  very  frequently  follows  a  numeral  expression.  " Quand 
on  exprime  tin  nombre  dont  on  n'entend  pas  garantir  la  precision,  on 
y  ajoute  f-J;  til  on  g^p  la  '  -n,  M»I  peu  plus  ou  wn  peu 

mains".  Gramma'.re  Chinoise,  p.  51.  The  following  example,  how- 
erer,  ahows  clearly  the  meaning  of  fchifl  word  to  be  "  MORE  THAN,"  the 
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(130)  Ordinals  are  expressed  by  placing  the  character  jg 
i.e.  number,  before,  the  ordinary  numeral,  as  fj|  31  ti-n-u, 
No.  5,  i.e.  the  fifth.     The  ordinal  numbers  used  to  mark 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  are  composed  with  ^)j  c/^w, 
as  ^)J  —  0  chlu-ijih,  the  first  of  the  month  ;  ffl  -f-  Q  c/i'u- 
shihjih,  the  tenth. 

(131)  3$    ch'u  has  by  itself  the  meaning  of  an   ordinal 
number  in  the  sense  of  "first,"  e.g.  %  ^  ch'u,  hsun,  the 
first  decade,  the  first  ten  days  of  a  month;  %fl  %  ch(ti-tz,u 
the  first  time. 

(132)  fj£  —  £w,  the  first,  placed  before  a  noun  has  super- 
lative power,  as  in  Jj£  —  %£  No.  1  class,  the  first  class  =the 
best. 

fit1  $2  ®3  &4  *fr°  $6  %?  ~s  H9—  V...ruW  to  consider 
2pao-zku  *min-5hsin  protecting  the  heart  of  the  people  is  7ti- 
gi  9i  the  foremost,  the  best  principle.  —  l{  The  security  of 
the  popular  mind  against  alarm  is  the  foremost  of  essenti- 
als" (102  ;  cf.  426  col.  5). 

(133)  Ordinals  are,  however,  quite  frequently  expressed 
by  simple  cardinals  whenever  no  misunderstanding  can  arise 
from  the  omission  of  ^  ti.     This  is,  for  instance,  regularly 
the  case  with  all  dates,  e.g. 

ft1  $|2  7^3  &  +*  £°  —  7  -P  H9  H10—  73rh-*shi 


opposite  of  /^  J£,  pU'tsu  placed  before  the  number,  i.e.  "  LESS  THAN," 
and  not  "  about"  or  "  more  or  less." 


21  ft22  S  3  fi24  ft*- 

ten  2c/iia  families  3i  one  4p'ai  ticket;  5fa'fi  this  syeh  is  Gting.7shih 
the  standing  rule  ;  10]/u  there  are  syeh  also  isc/ie  such  which  are,  contain 
11pu-11fsu  not  enough  to,  i.e.  lesss  than  13s7u'/i  ten  14chia  families  ;  I7yu 
there  are  16j/e/i  also  '2lche  such  which  contain  19yw  MORE  THAN  I8shih  ten 
aoc/iiu  families;  (we  should)  22jen  allow  23r.h'i  these  '24liang  to  measure 
*5ti  the  ground.  "  The  standing  rule  is  that  there  shall  be  a  [large] 
ticket  to  every  ten  families  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  there  may  be 
more  than  ten  families  or  less,  and  in  such  cases  allowance  must  be 
made,  and  [the  tithing  declared]  by  measurement  of  ground"  [112]. 

fS;  yii  has  here  decidedly  the  meaning  of  ^  to  in  the  example  ••" 
15  ^  A  i-jpa*  to  jen,  MOKE  than  100  men. 
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THE  twenty-third  lQjih  day  of  5shih  THE  tenth  *ytieh  moon  of 
*liu  THE  sixth  *nien  year  of  lkuang-zhsu  the  Emperor 
Kuang-hsii. 

jfc1  jtfi2  ~3  W>  —  3<-^  the  second  4huo  mate  of  lJcai  the 
said,  that  ^ch'uan  vessel.* 

(134)  "  The  second"  may  be  expressed  by  Tfr  tz'u  in  cer 
tain  combinations,  as  in  ^  0  tz'u-jih,  the  second  or  following 
day  (72  col.  5)  ;  ?fc  JfL  te'/<  isao,  the  next  morning  ;  ?fc  3E 
tz'ti.  yii,  a   second  class,  i.e.  an  inferior  gem  ;  zft  fif   tef« 
/ds-tao,  second  class,  i.e.  inferior  saltpetre. 

(135)  Otherwise  this  character  ?fc  tz'u  is  used  in  forming 
multiplicative    numbers;    it    corresponds    to    the    English 
"times"  in  fl  five  times"  (j£  -ft  Wit  tz'u). 


^|9  —  zkai  the  said,  the  sfu  Prefect  Aching  (sign  of  the  past) 
has  Hiang^tz'ti,  twice  6wei  deputed  1ijuan  an  officer  to  8s/t3n- 
9pan  try  the  case  (32). 

H  ?^J  rrh-tz'u—  twice  :  f$(  |^  H  ^C  *^w  67«a  crh-tz'tf,  to 
pay  duty  twice  (17). 

—  *fc  i-tz'u,  once;  ^  —  ?fc  ?nci  i-^c«  each  time;  ^  ^{ 
san-tz'iij  three  times,  etc. 

jffc  ?Jc  tzcu-tzlu  means  "  this  time"  (339);  ^  ^  tieh-tz'ti, 
repeatedly  (3  col.  9);  J|  ^J  lii-tz't!,  |g  Pfc  chieh-tz'ti,  j^  3fc 
lei-tz'ii,  j|£  ^J  lien-tz'fi,  ^  ^  to-tz'u,  |g  ?Jj  li-tz'ti,  many 
times,  often  ;  fj  ^  ch'ien-tz'n  occurs  with  the  meaning  "a 
previous  time,"  c<  on  a  former  occasion,"  —  "  already"  (cf. 
Wade's  Note  4  to  Paper  41).  Functions  similar  to  those  of 
?fc  tz'u  are  performed  by  the  characters  l@I  hui,  §/«H,  and 
jf  ta'ao. 

*  I  have  seen  a  trauslatiou  iu  which  the  rendering  of  the  above  example 
by  "the  two  mates  of  that  ship"  was  about  to  create  a  serious  confusion 
in  a  criminal  case.  To  express  this  last  meaning  the  Chinese  writer 
would  have  said  : 

l£l  $Bi2  $?  ^  4k*  M°  A7—  :i<«  lhu  lirst  and  ^V/Uhe  second  8/itw 
mate  of  lkai,  that  'ch'iwn  vesseU  ^Hany  both  7jo:«.  iiicu. 
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(136)  Another  multiplicative  character  is  $£  pei. 

^H1  I32  JE3  W  H5  flF—  **-ya  he  was  fined  Wfyet  three 
times  3cheng-*shni  the  full  duty. 

Note  that  the  multiplicand  (?cheng-*shui)  is  placed  before 
the  multiplicator  (^san}. 

(137)  Distributive  numbers   are   simply   formed  by  the 
addition  of  ^  mei,  each,  every. 

4|l  -F  J33  &4  U5  —  G  ff7—  lmei  every  2sAt7*  ten  3/m 
families  ^Tio-^ting  unite  to  coAstitute  °i  one  T£sV  register. 
"Every  ten  families  must  make  up  a  register"  (111). 

This  form  is  also  used  to  express  percentage. 

&l  W  I3  ffll*  ft5  fSG  &7  "g8  19  mw  &11  S12  113- 

lwa-^chci  earthen  ware  10c/Voit  us/iz«'  is  levied  duty  3c/ii?z-  only 
I2wit  I3liang  five  taels  4c/«ao  according  to  5ku-Qchia  value  ^ei 
of  every,  PER  spai  hundred  gliang  Taels  ;  "earthenware  only 
pays  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent"  (12). 

(138)  Fractions  may  be  expressed  with  ^  fin,  part,  e.g. 
H1  W"  £3  —  4j  4(^  two  3chih  of  ^cw  three  2/t'?t  parts,  i.e. 
two  thirds. 


the  trade  of  lchiu  the  old  zshang  merchants  5pu-6chi 
does  not  reach  up  to  ™i  one  nc/ii'A  of  *pai  hundred  l<)fin 
parts  of  [that  of]  1hsin-zshang  the  new  merchants.  "Trade 
in  former  times  was  not  the  hundredth  part  so  extensive  as 
it  is  now"  (385). 

(139)  The  omission  of  ft  fin  is,  however,  quite  usual  so 
that  nothing  but  the  Genitive  relation  remains  to  indicate 
the  fraction. 

•ft  T2  $f  Jr  4  If  W  \W  IT8  +9  £10  £u  ?^12  M1J  fife14 

jgi5  ^w  _j-i7  .^is  £19  jg2o_v/t-enj8/m-a  ^ullg.*cUn  of  the 
world's  copper,  of  all  the  copper  produced  in  the  Empire 
8che  that  which  6ch'an  is  produced  Gyti  in  7tien  Yiinnau  fis, 
makes,  constitutes]  nwu  l*liu  five  or  six  [parts]  i0chih  of, 
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out  of  9sJiih  ten  ;  ^cht  that  which  13ch'an  is  produced  in  lH'a 
other  I6sheng  provinces  l<isan  ZQssa  three  or  four  [parts]  I8chih 
out  of  llshih  ten.  "Yiinnan  furnishes  five  or  six  tenths,  other 
provinces  three  or  four  tenths  of  all  the  copper  produced  in 
China  "(347). 

NUMERALS  EMPLOYED  IN  FORMING  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES. 

—  i,  ONE 

(140)  In  addition  to  the  various  uses  of  this  character 
already  described  the  following  should  be  noted  : 

1.  —  •  i  often  corresponds  to  our  indefinite  article,  a;  an 

2.  —  •—  i-i=zOHQ  by  one  (=J^  —  chu-i). 

&l  £2  F*  »4  3£5  &"  ft7  £8  *°  m°  IS11  ^l2  W  13  -14 

—  15  JJsj115  j§17—  Wieh  further  *yu  there  is  3hu-*shu  the  re- 
venue clerk  5mao  6hsing  so  and  so  I6tung-17  hsi  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  14P5i  one  by  one,  point  for  point,  in  detail  7yu  with 
l°chien  lltsao  I2shih-I3ch'ing  the  matter  of  house  building  of 
8min-gt(*ng  petitioners.  "  [If  farther  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  their  statement  be  needed,]  there  is  C.D.,  clerk  in  the 
Revenue  Office  who  knows  the  whole  story  of  petitioner's 
house  building"  (58). 

&l  W  ii3  ~  4  3I5  H  °—  Circumstances  lpi-zhsu  must  be 
6ch'a-Gshih  ascertained  zchu-H,  one  by  one,  in  detail.  "  The 
real  reason  why,  etc.,  should  EACH  AND  ALL  be  ascertained" 
(100). 

3.  —  ...,  —  ...,  —  ...,  i...,  i...}  *'...=the  one...,  the  other 
...,  the  third...,  etc.  [33  cols  5  and  6]. 

4.  —   glj...,  —  HI]...,  i-tse...,  i-tsj=  firstly...,  secondly 
...,  etc. 

5.  l^1  —  2  /p3,  —  lwu  there  is  not  zl  one  *pu  who  does  not 
...i.e.  everyone  does,  e.g. 

£i  —  «  73  _*  %*  ^  &  ft8  $°  It10  4iu  «12—  ^w 
there  is  not  H  one  *ting  individual  [nor]  4i  one  *chia  family 
cpu  12cA(?  who  does  not  7shou  receive  *hsia  orders,  i.e.  who  is 
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not  under  the  authority,  9yu  of  ins/ig-llmiao  the  local  deity 
temple.  " — there  is  not  a  family  nor  an  individual  over 
whom  the  temple  has  not  authority"  (107). 

6.  /£  —  pu-i,  §fj;  —  fei-i,  not  of  one  kind,  i.e.  many-fold: 
it1  §-  /ft3  ~4 — zhai  the  injuries  lch'i  of  it,  done  by  it 

3pu-*i  are  not  of  one  kind,  i.e.  are  many-fold. 

ni  W  2?  A4  ^5  — G  HT— Of  *jtn  men  *chih  who  hvu- 
2pi  wink  at  malpractices  5fei  there  is  not  ci  one  7lei  class. 
"  There  are  many  who  wink  at  malpractices"  (264). 

7.  —  *jfr  i-tai,  lit.  the  whole  belt  or  line ;  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

&l  Ui2  m:5  ft4  -5  &  W  £8  *ft9  *10  H11  W  &™  2." 

j^15 — 5i-6tiai  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  region  Hung- 
*pei  north-east  of  l$/ti?-2shan  She-shan  7hsi  is  I5ch'u  a  place 
l* chili  of,  here :  to  which  sping^teh'uan  men-of-war  l°wei- 
llj)ie)i  ought  not  to  ^sliih-^wang  proceed.  "The  ground 
north-west  of  the  She  Shan  is  ground  to  which  men-of-war 
should  properly  not  go"  (21). 

^J1  ££2  Sa  ^4  —5  $f6  II7  W?— They  *kou-*thieh  connect 
with  7fei-slel  the  outlaws  of  bi-ct'ai  the  neighbourhood  of 
*wu-*p'ai  Wu  P'ai.  They  "join  the  outlaws  of  the  Wu 
P'ai  country"  (103;  cf.  254  col.  1). 

8.  ^$  —  wan-i,  ten  thousand  to  one,  i.e.  most  probably, 
almost  certainly  (357  col.  2). 

9.  If  documents  are  divided  into    sections    or  articles, 
each  article  may  be  headed  by  —  i,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  left  untranslated.     As  in  treaties  and  similar  documents 
there  are  many  occasions  to  break  the  text  by  commencing 
a  new  column  by  the  rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette,*  the  mere 
beginning  of  a  fresh  column,  otherwise  corresponding  to  our 
commencing  a  new  pnragraph,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  guide 

*  See  Mayers'  notes  on  the  Chinese  system  of  Distinctive  collocation  of 
Characters  on  p.  121  of  "  The  Chinese  Government,"  Shanghai,  1876. 
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in  distinguishing  between  the  different  articles.  The  char- 
acter —  i,  has,  therefore,  been  introduced  here  as  a  mark 
only,  and  is  often  raised  by  the  space  of  one  character  as 
for  instance  in  the  Chinese  text  of  the  British  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin. If,  as  in  the  French  Treaty,  nearly  every  article  begins 
with  the  same  word  (/^,  fan :  whenever  a  French  subject, 
etc.),  this  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction ;  and  the 
numbering  of  paragraphs  renders  the  use  of  any  other  mark 
superfluous  as  e.g.  in  the  Russian  Treaty.  The  use  of  —  /, 
however,  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  Chinese  arrangement,  but 
also  adds  considerably  to  the  good  looks  of  a  lengthy  text 
whether  written  or  printed.  (See  Wade's  text  pp.  396  to 

400). 

H  t'rh;  j£  san. 

(141)  /?»  ZL  pu-erh  not  two,  i.e.  unalterable,  as  in  the 
phrase  often  found  among  the  inscriptions  on  signboards: 
/ft  !H  f^  pu-erh-chia,  "not  two  prices,"  i.e.  sales  at  fixed 
prices,  or  "no  over-prizing." 

If  H  tsai-san,  lit.  again,  i.e.  twice,  and  three  times;  again 
and  again,  frequently. 

^£  ,§*  san-ssti,  lit.  to  think  three  times*  to  think  a  matter 
over,  to  consider  before  acting  (439  col.  7). 

(142)  The  so-called  Numeral  Phrases  constitute  a  special 
chapter  among  the  forms  of  Chinese  thought.     As,  beyond 
their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  text,  they  do  not  affect  the 
style  of  the  language  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view, 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  complete  collection  forming 
Part  II  of  Mayers'  "  The  Chinese  Reader's  Manual." 

(143)  Certain  characters  are  used  in  lien  of  numerals  and 
may  be  compared  to  our  series  of  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc.     The 
volumes  of  a  book,  or  in  fact  any  other  division  of  a  literary 

*  It  should  bo  noted  that,  before  verbs,  simple  numerals  are  sufficient  to 
express  multiplicative  numbers  See  Marshman,  p.  464 :  Adverbs  of 
Number. 
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work  may  be  numbered  by  characters  not  being  numerals 
otherwise.  If  there,  are  but  two  divisions  the  first  may  be 
called  j^  shang,  the  superior  part,  the  second,  "]»  lisia  the 
inferior  part ;  three  divisions  are  called  j^  shang,  superior 
(1st),  tf*  chung,  middle  (2nd),  and  "f  hsia  (3rd).  A  com- 
bination of  two  of  any  of  these  three  characters  allows  of  a 
ninefold  set  of  dissyllables  which  is  occasionally  used  to 
represent  the  numerals  1  to  9,  viz. 

j;   _fc  shang-shang ,  the  first, 

pfa  _£  chung-shang,  the  second, 

f  Jt  hsia-shang,  the  third, 

J^  *$*  shang-chung,  the  fourth, 

41   tfj  chung-chung,  the  fifth, 

f  pf»  hsia-chung,  the  sixth, 

J^  f  shang-hsidj  the  seventh, 

*|»  "f  chung-hsia,  the  eighth, 

f  "f  hsia-hsia,  the  nineth;  also  "the  very  last," 
"  the  very  lowest"  of  any  series. 

(144)  A  sequence  of  four  parts  may  be  numbered  by  the 
first  four  characters  in  the  Book  of  Changes,  viz. 

^  yuan  (=lst),  ^  hgng  (=2nd).  ^f  It  (=3rd),  and  ^ 
cheiig  (=4th). 

(145)  The  so-called  Ten  Stems  (-f-  =f  shih  kan,  see  Wil- 
liams' Syll.  Diet.  p.  309)  and  the  Twelve  Branches  (-f-  ~.  £ 
shih-Srh  chih,   ibid.  p.  54),  forming   the  Duodenary  cycle 
of  symbols  (ibid.  p.  355)  are  also  used  as  quasi-numerals 
whether  alone,  i.e.  the  Ten  Stems  in  series  of  ten  parts,  the 
Twelve  Branches  in  series  of  twelve  parts,  or  combined  with 
each  other  and  forming  the  Sexagenary  cycle,  in  series  of 
sixty  parts,  or  less.    Longer  series  may  be  numbered  with  the 
characters  of  the  "Thousand  Cha meter  Classic,"  (Ch( ien-tzti- 
wen  ^  !£  "$Q  denoting  the  numbers  1  to  1,000,  or  with 
those  of  the  t 'Hundred  Surnames"  (Po-chia-hsing  ]f  ^  #J). 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  hundred  characters  in 
either  series. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
1:3 
14 
15 
1G 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
25 


I 

B 


m 


* 


£ 


ffl 


50,ifc 


"ffit 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


A 


75 

m 


76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95  £ 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


THE  ADJECTIVES. 

(146)  Such  words  as  are  generally  used  to  form  an  attri- 
butive addition  before  a  noun  may  be  called  adjectives.  To 
this  class  Mar^huian  (on  p.  269)  and  others  even  refer  words, 
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otherwise  nouns,  used  attributively  like  adjectives.  Marsh- 
man  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  adjectives :  original  adjectives, 
or  those  originally  intended  to  describe  a  quality  as  existing 
in  some  subject;  those  which  being  originally  substantives, 
are  used  occasionally  to  describe  certain  qualities  inherent 
in  substantives ;  and  those  which  may  be  termed  compound 
adjectives. 

Under  the  last  named  kind  Marshman  describes  what  has 
been  treated  upon  in  these  Notes  under  the  head  of  Geni- 
tive, and  even  the  second  class  (Substantives  used  attribu- 
tively) may  be  looked  at  as  being  in  the  genitive  relation 
to  the  noun  they  precede.  We  shall  here,  therefore,  deal 
with  adjectives  proper  in  the  first  instance. 

(147)  These  may  in  English  be  used  either  attributively, 
as  in  "the  good  man,"  or  predicatively,  as  in  "the  man  is 
good."     Both  cases,  of  course,  exist  in  Chinese.     The  dif- 
ference is   expressed  by   position :    attributes  are    placed 
before  the  noun,  predicates  follow.*  H1  ,^2  lshan-'2may  a 
good  horse,  a  gentle  horse ;   A1  H2  ]fen  *shan,  the  man  is 
good.     Position  alone  being  sufficient  in  the  second  example, 
to  show  that  2shan  is  the  predicate  of  the  subject  ljen,  the 
verb  substantive,  is,  becomes  superfluous  and  is,  therefore, 
omitted. 

(148)  Attributes  are  generelly  simply  placed  before  their 
nouns  if  they  consist  of  a  single  character  ;  if  such  adjec- 
tives are  made  to  consist  of  more  characters,  however,  or  if 
several  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun  as  attributes, 
they  are  frequently  connected  by  j£  chih,  the  particle  not 
only  of  the  genitive,  but  of  anteposition  as  denoting  depen- 
dence on  something  following,  as  in  $p  $£2  %?  ^  lchien 

*  Note  the  exceptional  form  mentioned  by  Schott  on  p.  57: — "Adjectives 
denoting  personal  qualities  may  follow  their  substantive,   but  never 

without  being  preceded  by  £%     luei    (to  agree,   esse)  :  Jf  ^  .A  J§| 
kuang  iv«i  j6n~lisnt  Kuaug  erab  homo  h'beralis." 
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villainous  and  2chiao  crafty  3chi/i  (connecting  the  two  adjec- 
tives with  the  following  noun)  *t'u  fellows,  ruffians  (262). 
•3C1  jiH2  Z?  ^O4  lyunff-*yftaH  eternal  zchih  (connecting  the 
preceding  compound  adjective  with)  *li  profit  (361). 

(149)  A  noun  placed  as  a  Genitive  before  another  noun 
may,  of  course,  receive  the  force  of  an  adjective.     In  the 
business  style,  for  instance,  the  word  ffi  yang,  properly  "the 
open  sea,"  occurs  quite  as  commonly  as  an  adjective  in  the 
sense  of  "  foreign"  as  in  its  original  meaning.     We  say  '$£ 
IU  yang  kuan,  the  foreign  Customs,  ffi.  Jf  yang  huo,  foreign 
goods,  etc.     In  this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  yang 
by  the  genitive  of  a  noun;  in  other  cases  we  are  at  liberty 
to  chose  between  this  and  the  adjective  mode  of  translation. 
$i   ~jj   Hf  ti-fang  kuan,  for  instance,  may  be  translated  by 
either   "  the    authorities    of    the    place,"    or    "  the    local 
authorities." 

(150)  An  adjective  may  receive  the  force  of  an  abstract 
noun  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  Genitive  (generally  with  £  chih,) 
or  another  adjective. 

5/C1  Jfe2  2?  $? — *ta  the  greatness,  vastuess  *chih  of  H'ien 
heaven  and  2£i  earth. 

IT  *fr2  $83  il.4  H5  W' — '^ijuan  to  wish  lshih-2hsin  with  a 
true  heart,  i.e.  to  sincerely  desire,  to  *t'ung  connect  \-hiit 
the  old  Ghao  good,  here :  good  feelings,  friendliness. 

"  — [if  His  Excellency]  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to  renew 
friendly  relations..."  (3). 

(151)  Two  adjectives  of  opposite  meaning  unite  to  form 
an  abstract  noun  implying  the  relative  state  in  the  category. 
indicated  by  the  two  adjectives,  e.g., 

IS!  Si  chling-chung,  light-heavy,  i.e.  weight. 
•H  £{£  ch'aiiy-tuun,  long-short,  i.e.  length. 
^  $£  kao-ti,  high-low,  i.e.  height. 
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^  fy  to-xhao,  in  the  business  style  more  commonly  ^ 
^  to-kua,  many-few,  i.e.  quantity. 

All  such  expression  may  be  used  in  the  interrogative 
sense.  The  last  named  expression,  for  instance,  is  not  only 
used  to  denote  the  substantive  "  quantity,"  but  may  come 
to  literally  mean  "  how  many?"  or  "  how  much  ?" 

$?  %?  W  &  W  £51F— W  the  7shu  number  *chih  of 
4to-5kua  the  quantity  of  ^ctiieii  the  cash2*  exchanged.  "The 
amount  of  cash  exchanged"  (245). 

$£l  if2  PI3  l&4  %?^—*icu-Hun  no  matter  *to-*kua  how 
much,  how  large  4,v/»(  the  number  of  3fsang  the  pillage  (is). 
"No  matter  how  large  the  amount  of  pillage  may  be," 
"irrespective  of  amount,"  c>'no  matter,  how  much  there  was 
of  it,"  etc.  (292,  cf.  373  col.  9). 

(152)  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  words  otherwise  adjec- 
tives are  to  be  looked  upon  as  adverbs  when  they  belong  to  a 
verb  instead  of  a  noun.* 

;fcl  ffi  iHf  |i4  £5  &f—'>rci  it  is  Ha  very  much  «!ei  an 
embarassment  6c/ti/t  of  9ehou-*hsien  the  districts.  "  It  great- 
ly embarasses  the  districts"  (35*). 

H1  E."  ;fc:i  ^  }t*  "  no';V  f>  (Slo11  °^  ^ie  Past)  he  has  3ta 
greatly  *yti  improved  ;  "  he  is  now  much  better"  (-1-3).  "We 
say  similarly  : 

•^  ^l2  >J^3  ffi  c^11  now  2P'lll9  the  disease  (has)  3hsiao 
slightly  *ya  improved ;  "his  disease  is  now  a  little  better" 
(Williams.) 

In  some  cases,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples, 
this  change  of  category  involves  a  modification  of  the 
meaning;  ^  ta,  large,  for  instance  has  the  force  of  an 
adverb  of  intensity  when  so  employed. 

*  Wlieu  adjectives  are  used  as  verbs  they  are  usually  pronounced  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  as  Jff  '"^   (fltang-shenci*)  good;  hao '  (ch'ti-shdng'),  to  love ; 

or  a  slight  change  takes!  place  in    the  sound,   as  ^   ngo,   bad,   which 
means  "  to  hate"  when  pronounced  wu,  (ch'u-sh&ng). 
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fft1  %?  %?  ^4  —  nc  nas  lshang-2icei  not  yet  3ta  very  much, 
'i.e.  QUITE  *chuan  recovered  (43). 

(153)  The  adjective  ^   to,  multus,  multa,  multum,  etc., 
appears  in  some  cases   to   be   considered   an   adverb  by   the 
Chinese,  to  judge  from  its  position.     For  although  it  is  found 
to  stand  before  nouns,  too,  it  is  generally  given  the  position 
of  an  adverb. 

^  M_  UL  He.  t°  klL  kung-chiang  instead  of  ku  to  kung 
chiang,  to  hire  many  workmen  (27G). 

^  JfH2  &  f£4  ffi  ]f  >»  A7  ^8—  to  ztai  take  with  one's  self 
1to  many  *ping-*l  soldiers  and  6ku  hire  *tien  additional  7jeii- 
8fu  workmen  (278).  The  Chinese  says  :  to  much-take  with 
one's  self  soldiers  and  to  additionally-hire  workmen,  *tien 
being  here  similarly  used  as  lto.* 

^  I*2  ?fc3  (K4  7f^5  W—t°  2she  establish,  keep  in  readi- 
ness Ho  many  *8hui~*kang  water-kongs  and  ^mu-'t'ung 
wood  casks  (442). 

(154)  In  these  cases  ^  to,  in  our  translation,  belongs  to 
the  object  following  the  verb.     It  may,  however,  claim  its 
right  as  an  adverb  by  position,  and  then  it  should  be  render- 
ed by  "frequently,"  <(in  many  instances,"  or  some  similar 
phrase. 

THE  COMPARATIVE. 

(155)  Gutzlaff  has  probably  hit  the  truth  in  saying  that 
"  we  know  of  no  language  that  adopts  so  many  modes  of 
expressing  the  degrees  of  comparison  as  the  Chinese."     The 
business    style    more    especially    takes    advantage    of    this 
abundance    of    the    language    to    the   fullest    extent.     The 
following  forms  are  in  common  use. 


i'i,  .additional,  follows  the  samo  rule. 

l  1®*  W   A5  3c'!  |tl  If8  #9-'ro«  oncl,  *tnan  section  (ia 

to)   4/,-n    hi?  work  iiu'ii,  "s/i>(.  8/Ki«  several  hund- 

i-cd  9ming  names,  i.e.  "each  section  is  to  liin;  several  hundred  addition. 
al  men"  (283). 
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H  k$ng=Vf>*X,  magis;  fopi  and  ^  cfa'ao=THAN,  quam. 
(156)  The  simple-  comparative  of  an  adjective  may  be 
formed  by  prefixing  J[f  keiig,  more  :  jft  hao,  good,  J|  #J 
keng-hao,  better.  When  two  things  are  compared  to  each 
other  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  either  of  them 
possesses  a  certain  quality,  the  object  to  which  the  other  is 
compared,  preceded  by  j£  pi  or  ^  chiao,  follows  the  object 
compared,  and  the  adjective  describing  the  quality  stands 
at  the  end,  with  or  without  jg  fang,  the  former  characters 
corresponding  to  quam  in  Latin,  the  English  than. 

$rl  A2  it3  ffi  Jfc5  4»°  H7  MS  W—cKuan  the  vessels 
Hsno  made,  constructed  by  lfan-2jen  foreigners  (are)  *keng- 
9ku  steadier  &jn  than  ^chung-kno  China,  i.e.  Chinese  vessels. 
"  Foreigners  build  more  solid  ships  than  we  Chinese"  (319). 

&  $?  W  ^  Jb5  ft°  W  H8  ^—*tsai-*nm  the  timber 
of  lf(i)i-zshan  foreign  hills  (is)  *ki>ng-?chien  more  ••ubstantial 
6pi  than  *nd-~ti  the  interior,  i.e.  the  timber  brought  from 
the  interior  of  China  (319). 

g1  w  a3  =r  w  w  m  m8  fe9  w°  mn-1^^ 

pang^cKuan  squadron  of  ^che^c/ticnig  Chehkiang  (is)  *yeh  also 
l°shao  rather  nyuan  distant  1  chiao  when  compared  to  ssu- 
9sung  Su-suug,  i.e.  that  of  the  Suchou  and  Sungkiang 
Intendancy  (277). 

The  last  mentioned  example  shows  that  our  translation  of 
this  form  by  the  comparative  is  not  always  suitable  inas- 
much as,  here,  the  original  sense  of  the  construction  is  some- 
what concealed;  we  may  bring  it  forward  by  saying :  "the 
Chehkiang  fleet  is  rather  more  distant  than  the  Su-sung 
fleet,  more  so  than  suits  oui  purpose,"  or  "  it  is  a  little  too  far 
away  from  the  Su-sung  fleet." 

mi  m2  ^  m4  z'5  sr  if  &s  $9  T10  a11  tt12  ^3- 

lhsien  now  zwen  we  hear  that  3m'-V//m  the  price  of  rice,  viz., 
berh  two  Hiang  taels  7yu-8i/ii  and  more  (is)  lzshang  still 
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dearer  9chiao  than  w/i.na-llchiang  down  the  river,  i.e.  than  it 
is  in  the  lower  Yangtze  district  (355). 

•jfc  yu,  STILL  MORE. 

(157)  This  character  is  similarly  employed  as  1[  keng,  as 
the  following  example  will  show. 

^i  $?  w  ir  w  tr  &  it8  tr  210  ^u  *12  «u  pp4 

fKJlS  —  ^k'uei  if  we  consider  the  *eKing-*chieh  circumstances 
2c7i<i  of  it,  of  this  case,  5ssu  it  appears  that  I3wei  it  is  lzyu  still 
more  I*k'o-I5meti  to  be  pitied,  pitiahle  cchiao  than  nan  the 
case  l°chih  of  1pai  8p'eng-gho  Pai  P'eng-ho. 

"All  these  incidents  being  duly  reigned,  his  case  appears 
even  more  deserving  of  commiseration  than  that  of  Pai  P'eng* 
ho"  (203  ;  cf.  325  col.  6). 

"%  ^  yu-shen,  much  more  intense  (280). 
•fe  yu.j  THAN. 

(158)  This  word,  originally  used  as  a  preposition,  has  in 
certain  combinations  the  sense  of  the  Latin  quam,  and  is 
sufficient  to  produce  comparative  force  when  following  an 
adjective. 

Jt1  JK'2  f&3  lkuei  dearer  ^yii  than  *yin  silver. 

^  >JC  W?  W?  ^°  1fe*  *¥7  i8  —  (Speaking  of  western  na- 
tions :)  in  lp'ao-lhuo  gunnery  and  3chiin-4hsich  military  equip- 
ment (they  are)  Aching  more  skilful  6yu  than  7chung-Bt*n 
China,  i.e.  the  Chinese  (316). 

In  negative  sentences,  or  in  interrogative  sentences  with 
negative  force,  this  construction  may  come  to  replace  the 
superlative,  as  if  we  were  to  say  :  "  of  men  there  was  none 
greater  than  Yii,"  or  "of  men,  who  was  greater  than  Yii?"- 
both  forms  meaning  :  "  Yii  was  the  greatest  of  men." 


in  governing  2mo  there  is  not  (anything)  *yao 
more  important  6//ili  than  'on-'mtn  to  keep  the  people  in 
peu^e;  san-9min  in  keeping  the  people  in  peace  %io  there  is 
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nothing  uch*i  more  necessary  12//u  than  I3»m  to  keep  down 
utao  the  seditious. 

"To  keep  the  people  in  peace  is  the  most  important  meas- 
ure in  the  practice  of  government;  the  most  urgent  measure 
to  ohtain  this  end,  is  the  keeping  down  of  the  seditious." 
(Yung-cheng's  Edicts,  9th  year,  7th  moon). 

mi  *2  £3  p4  ir  &  w  ir  w  m"  *u  £12  fju  IT 

^C15  JK15  ®l? — V''  °^  tne  deficiencies  3c/i//t  of  zchung  the 
within  of  ^i'^/i  yiinnan  *>no  there  is  none  °she>i  more  intense 
7i/«  than  8yen  salt  Vr/i  and  13Zi  of  the  profits  lZcJtih  of 
nchung  the  within  of  I0f  j'e/i  Yunnan  l*mo  there  is  none  l5/« 
greater  I6yii  than  I7t'ung  copper. 

"As  dearth  of  salt  is  the  foremost  grievance  of  the  Yiin- 
nan people,  abundance  of  copper  is  their  greatest  blessing" 
(347). 

(159)  jH  tno,  the  negative  particle  commonly  employed 
for  this  purpose  may  in  such  cases  he  replaced  by  |rjj  shu= 
quis?  Cf.  Julieu,  p.  40. 

^  i/ii,  MORE  (quo  mayis  :  eo  magisj. 

(160)  Two  adjectives  (or  verbs)  either  of  which  is  preced- 
ed by  the  above  character  nre  to  be  considered  as  compara- 
tives in  correlation.      -^  ijii  then  corresponds  to  the  English 
word  THE  (originally  an  old  Ablative  or  Instrumental  case 
of  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  THE,  THAT,  0.  E.  se,  seo, 
thcst)  in  the  example :     "THE  nearer  the  bone,  THE  sweeter 
the  meat,"    or  the   Latin   quo...eo...,   or   the  German  je... 
desto...,  followed  by  comparatives. 

^1  A"  ,^3  ^4 — lyiir?chiu,  THE  longer  it  lasts 
THE  more  confused  (the  matter  gets)  (353). 

0T1  m1  if  t4  ^5   H°  ^7  &8  ^9  ^10  ^n 
bclii  sieves  lso  which  are  2<7///t  in-idn  of  3ti/:Ji   iron  (<jih-lai 
day  by  day,  syii-->tjung  the  more  [  lu-y  are]  used  I 
the  finer  (they  get). 
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"  Iron  sieves  become  finer  the  longer  they  are  used  (359). 

(161)  This  is  the  ordinary  u>o  of  these  characters;  but  ^ 
simply  placed  before  an  adjective,  may  alone  express  the  com- 
parative, as  ^  fH  yti-nan,  more  difficult;  fifr  j|ft  -jjfc  ^  hang 
ch'uan  i/ii-kuai,  he  sailed  faster  (Philosinensis),   jjfc  ^  yii- 
sh-'n=-fc  $£  yn-slien,  much  more,  more  intense. 

jfg  ning,  RATHER  :  ^  pu,  THAN. 

(162)  The  first  word  is  used  to  express  a  comparison  between 
two  actions  of  which  the  one  introduced  by  it  is  represented 
as  being  preferable  or  better  than  the  one  compared,  the 
latter  being  preceded  by  the  negative  particle  ^  pu,  e.g. 

j|frl  JE2  /£3  ife4  lnlng  rather  2.s-.s.'<  die  3pu  and  not  4ch'u  go, 

i.C.    I   Would   RATHER  die  THAN   gO. 

^l  ?E2  ^  f&{  l>li'lfJ  I  would  rather,  or  "ifc  is  better  to'' 
2.v.s'  die  *pu  than  *Ju  be  dishonored."  "  I  prefer  death  to  dis- 
grace." 

%?  pj2  f^3  it4  %5  ^G  Pf7  f§8  £a  faw—ne*ng  potius  2A-  o 
3/isin  credi  potest,  crcdeiidum  *cHi  illud  6t/u  es.se  (-pu  quam 
7£o-3/isi/i  credi  possifc,  sit  credendum  9cHi  illud  10«'«  non  esse. 
"  It  is  better  to  believe  in  its  existence  than  to  believe  in  its 
non-existence." 

^  £D  l>ujn  :  7  ;§  puj'o;  ^  iO  "«>  jit;  etc., 

"TFtKliK  IS  N.)THIN(;  I, IKK"  "iS  NOT  I.TKK,  IS  NOT  SO  GOOD  AS"etC. 

(163)  Tho  comparative  particles   ^p  jit  and  ^  /'o,  when 
preceded  by  the  negation,  frequently  denote  a  sort  of  pre- 
ferableness    in  the  subject  considered.     (Premare,  p.  209. 
Julien  translates  this  ])hrii^i!  by:  ii  ca>'t  Syntaxe 
Xouvell.',  pp.  238  and  1^)0). 

^l  ^"  f^1  :Jt-'  ^ — lno-"ju  there  is  notliing  like  3/miu 
cultivating  4c/t'i  of  it  6i>  n  the  root,  "  there  is  nothing  like 
cultivating  the  root."  (Pivmaiv). 

$fl  ^r»"  S3  A' — *'•/"'//  the  tin.  >0  is  not  so  good  as 

'jV/t  the  mun.  "Le  duigt  uc  vaut  pas  riiomme  untier"  (Julion). 
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/£l  in'2  fpfr5  f£*  —  lpu-zju  il  vaut  miex  3sh'ng  profiler  de 
*shih  1'occasion  (Julien). 

fiE1  B2  m3  £4  *5  W  ±7  8?  f  9  H10  £u  *M—  'teo- 

2/e&  the  robbers,  SSMI  though  4io  many,  apu-*ju  are  not  like 
^chung  the  multitude  nc/u7z.  of  9shan-l°liang  the  good  oiies, 
loyal  subjects  of  7shih-&min  the  literati  and  common  people, 
i.e.  "the  robbers,  though  numerous,  are  LESS  in  number, 
etc." 

te  Robbers  may  be  numerous,  but  their  number  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  respectable  classes,  the  literati  and  the 
people"  (110). 

fr1  B2  $3  %'  &5  J86  *7  iQ8  IT  :g10-^  she  (being)  *» 
already  tnicn-*lao  old  and  6wu-6yung  of  no  use  7pu-sju  she 
had  better,  gfu-lHu  take  poison. 

An  old  woman  says  :  "  being  old  and  useless,  she  had 
better  poison  herself  "  (225). 

H1  W  il3  if  ^5  iDa  ^7  iij—  5^ft-6>  it  is  better  7pu- 
*tao  not  to  come  lt/ti  THAN  2c7i'/  the  3hsi-*tao  late-coming,  i.e. 
than  to  come  late  ;  the  reversion  of  the  English  proverb  : 
better  late  than  never.  "It  is  better  not  to  come  at  all 
than  to  come  late"  (Philosinensis). 


^w  —  *mo-9ju  it  is  better  to  l°fang-llfan  take  preventive 
measures  lZyii  at  the  time  of  (matters)  I3wei  not  having 
uhsing  taken  a  positive  shape  yet  lyti  THAN  2c7z-'i  (being  a 
sort  of  article  to  the  following  verbal  expression,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  TO)  to  3che>ig-*pan  inflict  punishment  5yti... 
1hou  after  *shih  matters,  i.e.  after  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

"  We  had  better  take  preventive  measures  before  matters 
have  taken  a  positive  shape  than  inflict  punishment  after 
excesses  have  been  committed"  (281).* 
*  NOTE  the  use  of  ^  yu  aiid  j£  cli'i  in  the  above  two  examples.  C/.Pre. 
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THE  SUPERLATIVE. 

(164)  The   Chinese  language  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
rich  in  particles  meaning  very,  extremely,  etc.,  which  being 
placed  before  an  adjective  give  it  a  sort  of  superlative  force. 
The  following  may  be  met  with  in  documents :  j|  tsui,  ^ 
chi,  $jl  shell,  rg  chi/i,  $jc  shu,  $ft  ch'ich,  $8  chiieh,  ffi  chin, 
%fc  shen,  ^  ta,  3jz  ch'i,  $£  ts'ung.     It  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  use  of  a  few  of  them  by  examples. 

^  tsui,  VERY,  MOST. 

(165)  ft1  f£ 3  |p  ffi  H5  ^6— the  *fan-*lu,  foreign  tribes 
of  lnan-zyang  the  Southern  Ocean  (are)  *tsui-Ho  very  nu- 
merous (315). 

m1  #2  2?  B*  H5  #G  t7  «•  &9  *l0-0f  *Awo  the 
countries  3chih  of  ltung-2fang  the  east  bjih~Gpeii  Japan  *wei 
is  ''tsui  the  most  9chiang-lGta  powerful  (315). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  position  of  tsui  H  is  here 
affected  by  the  verb  wei  J£.*  A  different  position  again 
rules  in  the  following  example: 

il1  H2  3§3  H4  ^5  £6  ^7 — lhsien-*lo  Siam  *wei  is  ''tsui 
the  most  extreme  °chih  of,  in  *hsi-6nan  the  south  west  (315). 

^  shSn,  VERY. 

(166)  This  is  the  most  common  particle  of  intensifying 
force ;  it  is  quite  as  frequent  in  the  business  style  as  $|  h  -n, 
vejy,  is  in  the  Mandarin  colloquial. 

S  if  shen-hao,  very  good. 

mare  p.  198,  §  6.  /^  jfll  pu-ju  and  Jpl  3D  ,,<  >.jn  here  apparently  oor- 
respond  to  3Sfr  ning  in  the  example  quoted  by  Prcraare  :  ^^  -f^  /y*  jfc 

4&  ^  ^  I/M  c/v'i  pu,  sun  yah  ning  kut  it  is  better  to  appear  rude  than 
to  be  proTid  and  haughty.  Premare  adds  :  "  Observe  that  the  charac- 
ters are  always  arranged  in  the  same  manner." 

*  Other  adverbs  such  as  7^  ta,  ^  s7i£ii,  gf;  shen,  jfc  yu  are  given  a  sim- 
ilar  position,    e.y.  7L1  ^    TJ0"  -sc    ~wei  it  is  'yu  still  more  *ch'ieh-*yao 

important.  •Jl?1  ^J"  JR  >^  ^  'J^0 — 1c/t'i-f/«  the  advantage  of  tin's 
*wei  i«  3«/i*n  in  a  high  degree  6pu-6hsiao  not  small,  i.ft  very  great, 
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$tl  J|2  :gf3  ft*  —  lch'i  its  2fei  expenses  (are)  *sheii  very  *ta 
large  (348). 


lpien-*chia  registration  under  the  tithing  system  (is)  *shen- 
4fei  very  much  not,  i.e.  by  no  means  5i-°j  very  easy  ;  7ch'i  how 
is  it,  i.e.  it  is  not  l*shih  a  matter  10so  which  uneiig  can  I2pt 
be  finished  sshu-ghsun  within  a  few  decades. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  registration  under  the  tith- 
ing system  is  far  from  an  easy  matter  ;  it  is  not  a  question 
that  can  be  definitely  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks"  (107). 
gj£  shen,  DEEPLY,  VERY. 

(167)  This  word,  similar  in  sound  and  meaning  to,  is  al- 
most as  commonly  used  as,  the  former.     From  its  original 
meaning  "deep"  it  has  become  an  intensifying  particle  like  the 
English    equivalent    in    phrases   like   "deeply   regretted," 
though  its  use  as  an  adverb  is  much  wider  in  Chinese. 

gjsi  ;jSj2  H3  g4  —  '*wei  he  is  lshen  deeply,  very  much  3yin- 
4yu  afflicted,  "he  is  seriously  distressed"  (18). 

8S1  £f  $P  iT  ffi  ffi—Wwei  I  consider  3so  *ping  that 
which  is  stated  as  lshen  fyjan  very  much  so.  "  I  consider 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  you  state." 

jg1  W  ^  ffi  3f  8?6—  llao-Hi  the  old  brother,  i.e.  you 
3ai  like  4wo  me  ^chih-^s/ien  very  much  (339). 

Note  the  position  of  sheii  in  the  above  examples. 
3?  chih.  ^  chi,  EXTREMELY,  MOST. 

(168)  3!  $$  chih-hao,  the  best  ;  ^  H  chih-sheng,  most 
^°ly  5   3;   M  chih-ch'eng,  most  sincere  ;   ^g   ||  ^  ^  chih 
kuan  chin-yao  highly  important  ;  ^  ^2  ^3  ^4  lshih  this 
*wei  is  *chih  most  4z/ao  important;  ^g   ^  £  c/tz'A  pu-jen 
most  inhumane. 

(.169)  S  'IsK  chih-chi,  the  very  extreme:  ^  II  M  ^i 
hs-iang-fu  chih-chi  he  enjoyed  great  happiness  (Philosinen- 
sis  );  ^  §J  r,/ii-io,  very  many,  too  many  ;  ||  j^  ^  chi-kao 
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mint/  most  illustrious  (Preraare)  ;  ^  $_§  %  fjf  chi-tsu,  wo.- 
ch'i,  the  coarsest  pottery  (12). 


il1  W2  I'J3  &4  £5—  Wa-Vm  in  the  extreme  west  3£s* 
(particle  of  inference,  here  not  translateable)  (there  are) 
4hung-6mao  the  red-haired  people,  etc.  (3  1  5). 

jfc  shu,  fH  chin,  $g  chueh,  EXTREMELY,  MOST;  VERY. 

(170)  W.  ^  shu-to,  very  many  ;  ^  fl  «/*«-&  very  strange, 
most  extraordinary  ;  $fc  jfc  jf;  —   s^w  wei  /two,  /,  very  dis- 
similar, the  reverse  of  uniformity;  ffi  "pj  '|'J|  s/tu  k'o-hen, 
most  hateful  (Philosinensis)  ;   ^  "pj"   '||3  shu  k'o-min,  most 
lamentable  (129)  ;  ^  j^2  j^3  |^4  Vm  is  IS^M  most  3sA«- 
Hsung  careless,  very  neglectful  ;  ^fc1  ^2  ^3  ^*,  (it)  2s/iu  is 
Wm  very  3pu-*ho  unreasonable,  uui'air  :  "  utterly  inconsistent 
with  right"  (11  ;  cf.  434  col.  1). 

(171)  ^   JJ&    chin-ying,  very  proper  :    §|   ^   chin-tung, 
easternmost  ;  fH  5b  chin-hsien,  the  first. 

|g  ^  chiieh-miao,  most  admirable  ;  |g  H  chiieh-mei,  ex- 
tremely beautiful  (Philosinensis). 

^jK  c/i'i,  $£  ts'ung,  VERY. 

(172)  ^  JH  ch'i-yen,  very  strict;  A1  fa2  H3  ^4  ^5  J:6 
*kuan-*hsi  the  consequences  concerned  in  ljSn  man's  zming 
life  (are)  ^ch'i-^chung  very  heavy  ;  <f  the  murder  of  man  is  a 
question  of  the  gravest  interest"  (35). 

KE1  H?  3i?  U?4  —  *chiu-*pan  to  prosecute  and  punish 
lts'ung-zchuny  most  severely. 

iD  Ju>  $3  j°)  ©  yH,  =  LiKE  (adverbs  of  comparison)  . 

(173)  The  first  two  of  these  particles  frequently  corres- 
pond to  the  English  "  like"  as  in  the  sentence  :  he  fought 
LIKE  a  tiger  ;  the  last  named  (yu),  Remusat  says  on  p.  95, 
marks  the  identity  of  two  things,  or  of  two  words,  being 
equivalents  of  each  other.     It  appears  that  as  adverbs  of 
comparison  they  all  have  more  or  less  the  same  meaning 
viz.,  like,  according  to,  as. 
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ft1  &  *n3  ?4  f&5  J£°  ^  ft*—1™  to  love  *min  the 
people  2/u.  like  Hzfc  children,  one's  own  children  ;  *pao  to 
protect  cmw  the  people  7jo  like  8c/i/'i/*,  the  naked  (63). 

in  inl  ju-ho,  like  what,  how,  in  what  manner  ;  the  man- 
ner how  — 


it  may  be  seen,  it  is  apparen*-  rthat)  5kai- 
*kno  that  country  (Annam)  shsi  is  6chiu  after  all  7wai-Bi 
outer-barbarian  (place);  llshih  the  affairs  lopan  managed 
9eh'i  by  them  ^pu-^neiig  cannot  ^i/u-^t'iao-^yu-^li  have 
rule  and  law  uju  like  l7c?  •  '7i  those  of  lf>^hn,)ig-l(ikuo  C?  '  a: 
22z-28aw  a  case  ^pi-^hsii  must  (have)  ^i-^chieh  a  conclusion 
S8j/e/t  (final  particle). 

4  'This  shows  that  Annam  is  after  all  a  barbarian  country, 
that  we  cannot  expect  its  affairs  to  be  managed  according 
to  a  fixed  rule  as  in  China  where  every  case  must  be 
brought  to  an  official  conclusion"  (377). 

H1  W  >if  3  fl4  ^5  #QG  &7  ^CS  '/t9—  (a  firm  is  to)  8c/itao- 
ch'lng  pay  3chiang,  (si^a  of  the  object)  4ch<ien-t>ijin  the 
before-mentioned  money  Gju-7shu  AS  PER  number,  t.e.  in  full 
ltang-2mien  at  once  and  in  the  presence  of  the  recipient,  i.e. 
on  sight  (of  a  certain  bill  of  exchange)  (95). 

NEGATIVES. 

(174)       /£,  pu,  4tt  ww,  |^  /ei,   ^  we*;  J|L  wio,  -g:  iou,  ^J 
w,  3fe/«>  5/ow;  ^  wa«-<7,  J|  mi. 

.  The  above  is  a  longer  list  of  negative  particles  than  most 
other  languages  will  be  able  to  produce  ;  it  is  not  even  quite 
complete,  inasmuch  as  negatives  peculiar  to  the  colloquial 
and  a  few  others  not  commonly  used  in  the  documentary 
style  have  been  excluded  from  it.  The  first  four  are  those 
chiefly  used,  and  it  is  with  them  that  we  shall  deal  in  the 
first  instance. 
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*%  pu,  NOT. 

(175)  This  is  the  simple  negative  and  the  one  chiefly  used 
before  verbs,  adverbs  and  adjectives.  Its  position  is  im- 
mediately before  the  word  (verb  or  adjective)  to  which  it 
applies.*  It  often  enters  into  combination  with  adjectives 
of  a  positive  sense  to  form  what  we  would  express  by  an 
adjective  of  negative  meaning  as  if  we  were  to  say  "  not 
good"  instead  of  "bad,"  and  corresponds  to  the  privative 
praxes  un  (as  in  t<,wwise),  in  (as  in  -intolerable),  dis  (as  in 
dissimilar),  etc. 

7"1  Jft2  EH3  fi4  —  they  zknn  venture  lpu  not, — they  do  not  ^ 
dare  to  9hw-*chi  return  to  their  home  (129). 

fti1  lit2  7*  It4  H5  7s  $'J  ffi10  JL11  ft1?  >>13 114 

^  J  KIS  W  ^18  W  ^2°  X21  £2*  JB'23— lju-*tz'u  like  this, 
thus  3/;»-4'.    -*  not  only  [things  will]  *pu-9fu  not  agree  &yu 
with  6yuan-7i  the  original  plan,  lQt;rh-llch'ieh  but  also  12ym- 
to    money    being   little,    work   being   much, 
I7hsi  it  will  really  lBpu  not  l9/tt  suffice  for  **yung  the 
use,  the  purpose  of  ^chun-^kung  completing  the  work. 

"  Not  only  is  this  at  variance  with  the  understanding  to 
which  your  petitioners  were  a  party,  but,  as  the  work  to  be 
done  will  cost  more  than  the  sum  allowed,  that  sum,  will  not 
suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work"  (56). 

/£  Jg,  pu-tsu,  not  enough,  iNsufficient,  uEficient,  e.g.  JU  %£  '• 
/£  j£  kuo-c.liia  pu-tsu,  a  deficit  in  the  budget. 

/£  %  pu-an,  not  at  rest,  uxeasy. 

^  IE  pu-ch<?ng)  not  correct,  iNcorrecfc. 

/£  |^J  pu-t'ung,  not  the  same,  Different. 

^  ^  pu-t'o,  not  safe,  UNsafe. 

/P  ife  pn-hxiiKj,  iot  fortunately,  i.e.  UNfortunately. 

*  The  exceptional  position  by  whicli  a  pronoun  is  placed  between  the  ne- 
gation and  its  verb  (e.g.  /fc  3a  M\  pu  int  chih,  "non  monovit, " 
Schott  p.  63,  or  "non  ego  noscor,"  Eudlioher  p.  247)  is  apparently  cou- 
fined  to  the  Ku-wen,  or  used  in  imitation  of  the  latter  only, 
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no  matter. 


4*  JbJ  pu- 

/£  fa  pu-chiu,  not  long,  before  long. 

The  phrases  ^  ^y  pu-jo,  ^  -fa  pu-ju  have  been  mention- 
ed in  paragr.  163.  As  idiomatic,  the  following  phrases  may 
be  noted. 

/£  M  Pl(rfa  (—  IS  £fe  wu-fa)  not  ruly,  unruly,  lawless. 

/f\  jf£  pu-i,  not  intentionally,  inadvertently. 

/£  B  pu-jih,  not  a  day,  i.e.  before  long,  shortly. 

/j>  JHf  pu-shih,  not  at  (a  fixed)  time,  at  irregular  hours 
(as  a  night-watch  controller  who  has  to  appear  now  .nd 
then);  "at  uncertain  times." 

^  &£  pu~teng,  about,  more  or  less  ;  or  (see  paragr.  128 
and  129). 

7fc  Hftpu~ch'i,  not  at  the  (expected)  time,  un  ipectedly; 
HOWEVER  (202  col.  5). 

/£  1$  pu-liao,  not  foreseeing,  unexpectedly;  HOWEVER 
(18  col.  8  ;  cf.  Wade's  Note  33). 

/£  1^  pu-kuo,  not  exceeding,  ONLY  (51  col.  3). 

/£  H  ^  0  pu-san  purssft,  neither  three  nor  four,  neither 
one  thing  nor  another. 

4&  U'M,  NOT,  NOT    HAVING. 

(176)  The  sense  of  this  particle  is  generally  the  opposite 
of  /{f  yu,  to  have,  having;  it  means  not,  to  have,  not  having 
(there  is  not,  there  not  being}  as  may  be  concluded  from 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  two  words  are  used  antithet- 
ically, e.g. 


" 


Jg14  —  *wu-2shih  when  you  have  no  case  (of  robbery)  HsJ  then 
(you  should)  Gchi-ch'a  deliberate  *hufhsiang  with  each 
other,  8yurgshih  when  you  have  cases  I0ts'e  then  (you  should) 
Ui-I2i'i  all  as  a  body  uchiu-l*yuan  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  The  people  should  thus  prepare  against  robberies  as  to 
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deliberate  plans  while  there  are  no  cases  known  yet,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  attacks  are 
being  made"  (448;  cf.  426  col.  6). 

/|!j  *  3fc'  |B£3  ^* — lyu  there  being  H  advantage  3wu  there 
not  being  *hai  damage  ;  beneficial  and  not  hurtful. 

W1  %?  fa3  If4 — lyu  there  being  zming  a  name  3wu  there 
not  being  *shih  truth,  "a  name  without  reality,"  "a  nominal 
arrangement"  (241). 

(177)  Ifl  these  senses  fit  wu  is  usually  followed  by  a  noun 
and  may  often  be  translated  by  "  without,"  as  in  the  ex- 
amples : 

$p  $j;2  3&3  !jij4 — he  lping-zku  died  from  sickness,  i.e.  he 
died  a  natural  death  3wu  not  having,  WITHOUT  *ssu  offspring. 
"He  died  without  children"  (183). 

%*1  $52  f&3  fts* — llao-2hsiu  an  old  piece  of  rotten  wood,  a 
poor  old  man  3wu  not  having  *n«ng  strength ;  "  WITHOUT 
strength"  (69). 

(178)  It  occurs  also  as  the  prohibitive  form  of  the  verb 
"  to  have,' '  as  in  the  classical  example : 

M1  £2  ^3  in4  BB  Wa— lwu  do  not  have  2^w  a  frien(i  6c^« 

who  is  3pw  not  *ju  like  6c/it  yourself.  "You  should  not  have 
a  friend  unlike  yourself." — Lun-yii,  1.  Cf.  Marshman  p.  481. 

IT1  &2  %*  ^  T5  ^°  ?1<7  4s  M9, W10— '^^  I  2y«  and 
3shen-*ch'i  my  wife  ^ting-'shih  nee  Ting,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Ting,  7yung  eternally  8wu  must  not  have,  are  not  to 
have  9i-l°yen  different  language.  "  The  contractor  and  his 
wife  are  never  to  gainsay  this  agreement"  (84). 

(179)  IQ  the  following  examples  we  are  bound  to  consider 
$ft  wu  as  a  verb  meaning  "  not  to  have"  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  of  a  noun  following  it : 

*'  W  fa*  fa*  £5  M°  X  E8  t'J  «l°— >'»-*<*«<»  dur- 
ing  the  present  dynasty  *hxiany  hitherto  4ivu  we  have  not 
had,  there  has  not  been  9kuan-l°ming  the  official  title  of 
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6ch<tian-6ch(tian-1ta-8ch(en  minister  plenipotentiary.  "NO' 
such  official  designation  as  that  of  ch'uan-ch'iianja-ch'en, 
is  ever  used  by  the  present  dynasty"  (3). 

S1  M2  &3  St4  ft*  £6  Jfc7  ms  &  ar-^'ungi  fearing 
that  *hou  afterwards  3wu  we  shall  not  have,  there  will  not 

.  - 

j  be  *p'ing  evidence,  proof  —  we  5tle  specially  6li  draw  up  "'tz'u 
this  Han  document  gwei  to  be,  to  serve  as  l°chii  a  voucher, 


proof.  "  This  paper  is  specially  drawn  up  lest  there  should 
be  hereafter  no  proof,  etc."  (81). 

5a|  £fc  wu-nai,  there  is  no  help  for,  cannot  but. 

W  H2  ft3  ^4  f&6_&6  B7  fc*—lliang-*wan-*'ho  Liang 
Wan-ho  Henq  and  others  5icu-6nai  had  no  alternative,  could 

*f*KK.}  ' 


, 

not  but  7ying-st/iin  agree.  "Liang  Wan-ho  and  the  rest 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  agree  to  this"  [190;  c/.  70  col.  2). 

(180)  ^  wuy  may  also  come  to  be  equivalent  to  /£  pu, 
the  simple  negative  before  words  usually  employed  as  verbs 
and  adjectives. 

3ffi  f^  wu-hsii,  not  to  permit  (you  have  not,  there  is  not 
permission)  (108  cols.  2  and  3). 

£«>££,   ,       ^  ^2  ^3  ^  JWl*6  ljl«8  M9  ^10-of  l'kih  the  pe- 
titioner's  (a  widow's)  Hzu  son  (there  are)   Hsai  at  *chiang 
L  *,Hong-kong  5p'eng-cyu  friends  and  7shou-*shih  acquaintances 
9wu   not   10/o  many.     "Her    son    has   no   great  number  of 
friends  or  intimate  acquaintances  at  Hongkong"  (64). 

at  it2  m3  %*  ffl5  &*  &  ®8  z*  ^  ^u  i12-1^- 

2?io»  of  Hunan  *shan  hills  (being)  4/o  many  H'ien  fields 
(being)  65/iao  few,  ^cli'u  places  gchih  which  are  7i  fit  for  8/ao 
rice  llwu  not  (there  have  not,  there  are  not)  I2c/u  many. 
"As  hilly  ground  abounds  and  fields  are  scarce  in  Hunan,  but 
few  places  may  be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice"  (356). 

(181)  Note,  besides  this  phrase  M  ^  wu  chi,  (<not  much," 
"not  many,"  the  following  combinations  very  common  in 
the  business  style  as  well  as  in  general  Chinese  : 
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$K  $J  wu~yung,  of  no  use,  useless. 

&£  §§t  wu-lun,  without  discussion,  no  matter  whether... or. 

$£  $!  wu-ku,        )       .,, 

M  $  ™u-yiian,  j    Wlthout  cause>  gr^ndless. 

$E  Ipl  wu-ku,  without  guilt,  guiltless. 

3&  |j§  ?m-i,  without  doubt. 

^  M  wu-lai,  without  dependence,  not  to  be  depended 
upon. 

$£  ^  wu-ch'ang,  not  permanent;  not  lasting;  to  die ;  death. 

4ffi  f{?  wu-neng,  (—/£  $fe  pu-neny)  not  able  to,  cannot. 

$fi  ^g  wu-ming,  without  a  name,  nameless ;  also  used  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  (e.g.  that  of  a  dead  body  found 
in  the  streets)  cannot  be  ascertaiued  :  "  name  unknown." 

$&  $T  ^f»  Uti  wu-so-pu-wei,  he  does  anything ;  and  similar 
phrases  (cf.  paragr.  94). 

IJ£  fei,  NOT,  is  NOT. 

(182)  As  ^  yu  is  the  opposite  of  $6  wu,  ^  shih,  to  be, 
must  be  considered  as  the  opposite  of  ^fei,  not  to  be  (see 
K'ang-hi  s.v.  |£) :  ^^  ^  ^3  |g4  lshih  in  reality  *fei  it  is  not 
(=^  J(j|  pu-shih)  3hsti  empty  4jf(it  language.     "(The  not- 
ables...) make  no  unsubstantive  allegation  "  (167).     Hence 
^  §fj£  shih-fei,  means  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  case  (cf. 

&  ^  ^  $r>  ^®  c0^  ^)-     -^  ^s'  ^owever>  seldom  used  in 
this  sense,  and  may,  especially  before  verbs,  be  practically 
considered  to  have  the  same  force  as  /£  pu,  e.g. 
=J£  :j$ifei-kan=  ^  gj;  pu-kan,  not  to  dare. 

jfc  wei,  NOT,  NOT  YET. 

(183)  This  particle  may  in  many  combinations  be  consid- 
ered as  the  negation  of  action  done,  inasmuch  as  it  describes 
the  action  of  the  verb  as  not  done  yet,  the  action  done 
being,  in  opposition,  indicated  by  2,  i,  the  sign  of  the  past, 
as  the  following  example  will  show  : 
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^14 — zche  those  who  li  have  2/cw  failed  against  the  law  *wu~ 
"^yung  need  not  be  anxious  *hsi-7chi  to  entertain  wishes  10c7i<? 
those  who  swei  have  not  yet  Qfan  failed  ui  should  l*ko  each 
I3san-l*ssu  consider  thrice,  ripely  consider  the  matter  (439 ; 
cf.  173  col.  4;  352  col.  8;  365  col.  11). 
184)  Wei,  therefore,  often  occurs  in  the  meaning  "not 
yet"  and  is  frequently  used  in  such  combinations  as  $J  jfc 
shang-wei  (194  col.  2);  jfc  -f|  wei-tsSng  ;  ^  ^  wei-ch(ang, 
"not  yet,"  etc.  Cf.  Remusat,  p.  104. 

{u.'^'bti.tfc.  1        S1  lf£2  j|k3  JS$4  TJc5  0' — he  had  lyin  on  account  of  zshih 
jfudtM.ti.  business  sfu  gone  to  *shan  Shensi  and  bwci  not  yet  6hui  re- 
turned.    "  He  went  on  business  into  Shan  Hsi,  WHERE  HE 
STILL  is"  (6!)). 

2J?1  ^  2Jc3  ]|JS;4 — ^r.hih  till  lchin  now  4?rei  NOT  YET  4fang 
released  ; — "  has  up  to  the  present  time  not  been  released" 
(10). 

Otherwise  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  ^  pu. 
J|  mo ;  U  wu ;  %j  wu,  NOT,  DON'T. 

(184)  These  three  particles  usually  have  prohibitive  force, 
the  first  named,  J|L  mo,    more  especially  in  the  colloquial 
language.     Its  application  in  the  business  style  is  like  that 
of  /£  pu  or  jte  wu  in  the  combinations  expressing  comparison 
mentioned  in  paragr.  158. 

Jil1  iS2  ^3  -$f4 — *mo  there  is  nothing  2shen>  more  intense 
*t/u  than  *ssu  this,  "  nothing  could  exceed  this." 

^T  >^C2  M3  5c* — IWG  there  is  nothing  1^a  greater  *yii  than 
*^ie7t  heaven. 

tMo'^vMfnt.l         i©1  ^r2  j^3  ^b4 — *kunq  merits  3chih  of  which  lmo  there  are 
L**T-   Kffrk    (          s»«   xv    <-.    ^  y 

none  2ta  greater,  "  insurpassable  merits" — (Philosinensis). 

(185)  U   wu  is  oftener  used  as  a  prohibitive  than  as  a 
synonym  of  ^6  wu,  as  which,    according  to   K'ang-hsi,   it 
occurs  in  the  Ku-wSn.     In  the  business  style  it  frequently 
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occurs  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  put  at  the  end  of  proclama- 
tions : 

,,<i&1  ^2  ^F3  JJ*4 — 2^'e  a  special  *shih  proclamation  (which) 
lwu  don't,  you  must  not  zwei  disobey,  "a  special  proclamation 
which  must  not  be  opposed  to";  also  in  -St1  Blf2  ff!3  *wu  don't 

±.    J.  **•*  ffT9  ff^t 

zyuug  employ  3i  law;  "no  legal  proceedings  need  be 
taken," — a  phrase  very  common  in  legal  "documents  when 
parties  found  not  to  be  guilty  are  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of 
the  court. 

(186)  %J  wu,  though  according  to  K'ang-hsi  a  synonym 
of  both  sjf;  fei  and  $ffi  wu,  chiefly  occurs  as  a  prohibitive. 

^J1  ||2  H3  lwu  don't  zwei  fear  3nan  difficulties. 

3pl  fyf  W3  H* — lhsing  please  zwu  do  not  *yu-*huan  delay; 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  delay  ;  "  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

^l  >S2  ^/3  %3^  ^D6  $  'W  Jf»8 — 6ch(ich-c'chiieh  an  impor- 
tant ^t'j  special  *tshih  proolamation  (which)  lwu  don't  *wang 
forget  and  &wn  don't  Vtit  disregard.  "Careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  notice." 

$fr  fu  ;  @i  fou, ;  $|  wang ;  0  mi. 

(187)  Of  these   the  first  and  the  last  named  are  but  spar- 
ingly used  ;   they  both  correspond  to  /^  pu,  not. 

KJ,1  %**  liS3  ^  ^  ^°  '^l — ^  because  (he  had)  2//t  not 
"*man  fulfilled  *chi  his  *cltih  post,  the  duties  of  his  post  6shih 
therefore  7yu  he  was  sad.  "  Afflicted  on  account  of  not 
having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station"  (Philosinensis). 

!|l  ii&2  #D3  M' — *hniieh  snow  2fu,  is  not  *ju  like  *yii  rain, 
i.e.  snow  is  not  so  beautiful  as  rain  (Williams),  or  "  rain  is 
better  than  snow"  ($fr  %$  —  /£  #p  ;  see  paragr.  163). 

$t  $2.fu~n®n9>  (  =  ^  tS)  n°t  able,  unable. 

^  ifcfu-k'o,  inadequate.      k\^t- 

5ll  $&fu>-chih}  don't  know;  it  is  not  known. 

3^X  "n^2  ffi  $* — ltlien-*m,ing-3mi-4c/t'ang,  the  degrees  of 
heaven  are  not  fixed  (cf.  371,  col.  10). 
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]j£l  02  ^3  lg4 — lmi-2jih  no  aay  (on  which  he  did)  *pu  not 
*ssfi  think  of  it.  "  To  reflect  on  it  each  day"  (Williams). 

(188)  •§?  fou  implies  the  negation  of  a  verb  to  which  it  is 
used  in  opposition  in  order  to  express  interrogation ;  it  may, 
therefore,  often  be  translated  by  "  or  not." 

&  ^  W  %*—lshih  is  it  zfou  or  is  it  not  *shu-*shih 
true.  "Is  iTtruf?"  "Whether  it  is  true"  (102). 

pj1  -gy2— WoJfou,  "can it  be  done?"  "whether  it  may  be 

*tii   /done-" 

izfc1  33J2  &3  ^ — lwei-zchih  we  do  not  know  5ho-*fou 
whether  it  is  suitable  or  not  (Pbilosinensis). 

&  I'J'2  ^  §&*— V™  if  not,  2ts'e  (then)  *pu-*chu  we  shall 
not  kill  him  (ibid). 

(189)  |?|  wang,  originally  "  a  net,"  is  explained  in  the 
Erh-ya  to  be  the  same  as  4|  wu.     It  is  a  strong  negative, 
almost  like  the  French  ne... point. 

^  'If  ift  -^  Wan9  yu  tglft  shih  there  is  no  such  thing 
(Philosinensis). 

GENERAL  EULES  REGARDING  NEGATIVES. 

(190)  Negative  particles  are  very  frequently  reinforced  by 
the  addition  of  certain  words  having  no  other  meaning  but 
to   emphasize   the   negation.     The   principal  characters  so 
employed  in  the  business  style  are  : 

»j£  ping ;  jflf  tuan ;  H  tcan  (also  ^  ch'ien  and  ^  H1 
ch'ien-wari);  ^  hao  (also  $&  ^  ssu  had) ;  ^  chiieh ;  ^ 
chueh  ;  ty  ch'ieh;  |§  tsung ;  ^  c/tung  ;  ^  ch'iung. 

We  may  translate  the  negative  to  which  any  of  these 
words  is  prefixed  by  such  expressions  as  "  by  no  means," 
"not  at  all,"  "not  at  any  rate/'  but  as  these  combinations 
are  much  more  frequent  in  Chinese  texts  than  the  strong 
expressions  given  here  may  be  conveniently  allowed  to  occur 
in  good  English,  we  may  often  leave  them  untranslated. 

S1  &*  &*  g4  3E5  >fc6  $T  08  fe»—lchli-2hou  thereafter 
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*kai  the  *kuo-*wang  King  Gping-7wu  did  not  *hni-9hsin  reply. 
"  The  King  made  no  reply  at  all  after  this  "  (377). 

i^1   H2  3fe3   ^4  ffi  t£  —  lyang-2chlien  foreign  coin  *pi 
must  *ping-*pu  on  no  account  8c/im  be  prohibited  (245). 


it1  12 


**  ft115  &17  US18  119  ^20  fc*  JrM  ®23  1P  IS25—  V 

an  Imperial  edict  sZz'wgr  orders,  causes  5A;«i  the  *tu-7fu  viceroys 

and  governors  8chi  and  9ti-l°fang  local  ufertgr  and  other 
I2kuan  mandarins  ^ch'u-^ch'ii  to  prepare,  sign  **Jfeon-*cW 
a  bond  that  l6shu-l*nei  within  their  yam^ns  ^ping-^wu  there 
is  really  no  igmai-wshih  buying  or  smoking  of  ^ya-^pien- 
^yen  opium.  "  An  Imperial  order  requires  the  various 
viceroys  and  governors,  together  with  the  local  and  other 
officials,  to  sign  a  bond  to  the  effect  that  no  opium  is  either 
bought  or  smoked  within  the  limits  of  their  Yamens"  (296; 
cf.  244  col.  12;  245  col.  1;  295  col.  3;  2t>2  col.  1;  etc). 

m1  $2  #3  £4  $5  JftL#T  $8,*9  W°M11  **  £13 

^,14  —  I  Han  only  2ch'iu  seek  to  'Ayu-*i  be  of  advantage  *yii  to 

Hi~fang  the  country  ;  stuan-9pu  and  not  by  any  means  l°ku-   /x**  i^ 

uc/«7i  keep  obstinate  hold  or  "stick"  12/m  to  13c/a  my  own 

1  .'.''•'  *wB«« 

l*chien  view.  "  His  (the  writer's)  only  object  is  the  good 
of  the  prefecture  ;  he  will  certainly  not  adhere  with  tenacity 
to  any  view  because  it  is  his  own"  (108). 


pjio  ^iti  ^17  ^.^  |jjji»__iyM..2au  if  there  be  a  case,  * 
it  must  be  6s«  speedily  °pao  reported  ;  7i-spao  having  been 
reported  9pi-l°hsu  it  must  be  llch'i  quickly  I2po  invesiiguted; 
istuan-upu  l*k'o  it  cannot,  must  not  by  any  means  be  18^flto-  -T 
I7an.  carelessly  *sfe>i-}9shih  whitewashed.  "  All  cases  arising 
should  be  at  once  reported  and  then  promptly  dealt  with  ; 
a  careless  sham-settlement  should  not  by  any  means  be 
allowed"  (375). 
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fl1  W  W  %P*  $?  S6  W  ®8—3tuan-*fei  (it  was)  really 
not  6wo-*pei  our  class,  we  7so  who  8wei  made  *nao-zshih  the 
trouble.  "  The  trouble  was  indeed  not  made  by  us"  (325). 

to1  &  W  Tj?  ffif5  *'  £7  |p8  ft9  £T  m11  £12  m13  fy* 

H16  ^f  1C  $f17  M>ls—lju  if  a-yw  there  are  bch'ing*shih  matters, 
cases  of  *ch'ien-*lisiang  the  before  (mentioned)  kind,  they 
are  7li-schi  at  once  9chih  to  be  punished  loi  by  Ilchu,n-I2fa 
military  law;  there  will  I3wan-l*wu  by  no  means  lbshao  in 
the  least  I6yu  be  I7ku-ishsi  indulgence.  "If  (soldiers,  police, 
or  train-band  men)  do  the  things  above  enumerated,  let 
them  be  punished  at  once  by  military  law  ;  let  them  be 
shewn  no  indulgence  whatever"  (102  ;  cf.  370  col.  8  ;  360 
col.  4). 

^  W  W  ^  &5  W  m1  W  ^  m10  *n  $12  A13 

f^u  —  lwu-Hi  my  younger  brother,  i.e.  you  *wu-*hsii  must 
6hsiin-6su  quickly  7yen-8hsiian  return  an  answer,  and  l*pi 
must  9ch'ien-iQwan  npu  by  no  means,  on  no  account  I3chiu- 
l*liu  hold  on  a  long  time  (334). 

^1    ^2  £3  Q*   f^j5   §0  ^7    gs   ^9  |&10  ^11  ^,2  £18    ^ 

gi5  S^lfl  |^17  ^l8  —  1Aa/  the  respective  *cltou-*haien  Cliou 
and  Hsien  Magistrates  *hui-6t'ung  conjointly  with  °A;o  7ioei- 
syiian  the  Deputies  9shih-l°hsin  true  heartedly  uc/ica-12pan 
investigated,  and  1i»*oo-14pl*  by  no  means  I&yu-I6lei  implicat- 
ed in  trouble  Ilmin-l8chia  the  families  of  the  people.  "  The 
magistrates  of  districts,  major  and  minor,  and  the  officers 
sent  by  the  High  Authorities  have  co-operated  together,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  their  enquiries 
and  taken  action  (has)  in  no  way  disturbed  or  embarrassed 
the  people"  (106  cf.  369  col.  10;  101  col.  4). 
(191)  A  double  negative  amounts  to  a  strong  affirmation  . 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  negative  particle  entering  into 
combination  with  a  verb  of  negative  meaning,  as  ^  ^  wei- 
mient  not  to  avoid,  i.e.  to  be  bound  to. 
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•TS1  :£?2    ffi3  §£4    if?5  iAs   -fe7   *o*8   *9    /=•!<>  £1.11  2fet2  AtflS    rri* 

j^.  /B?^i^-gm.^BiWIw'Gb  ^Su  4* 
£J15  PP16  J!17  J|18  -fiv  ^  PJ21—  iya  happening  V  to  be> 
i.e.  whenever  there  happened  to  be  yshu-10hsin  correspondence 
*yu  with  Hi-7fang-8knan  the  local  officials  of  *kaibsheng  that 
province  nwang-l2lai  coming  and  going,  I3wu-l4pu  ZQwei  he 
does  not  not  make,  i.e.  he  invariably  makes  15/i  (sign  of  the 
object)  ™t'an-llya  isti-igfang  the  keeping  in  order  of  the 
country  zlshu  an  enjoinment.  "  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  of  that  place,  he  (the  Commissioner)  never 
fails  to  enjoin  them  to  maintain  order"  (18). 

W'   ^2  ,1P  £fl4  —  lwang  not  zpu-*chou-*chih  not  known  ; 
not  unknown,  i.e.  it  is  very  well  known  (58). 


i13 


^15  "ft1  ^n  ^18  ^19  f&20—  ltslu,ng-*ch'ien  formerly  7nien- 
schien  during  the  years,  during  the  reign  of  3chien-*lung 
*chia-*ch'ing  the  Emperors  Kien-lung  and  Kia-kiug  l*an 
cases  ischih  of  gnieh  feigning  l°tsai  a  calamity,  and  llmao 
"''','.  ^obtaining  by  false  pretences  izchen  public  charity  ^wu-^pu 
were  ALWAYS  ^chin-^fa  with  the  full  severity  of  the  law 
I9ch'u-20chih  punished.  "  At  the  time  of  Kien-lung  and  Kia- 
king  no  cases  of  obtaining  public  funds  under  the  false 
pretext  of  a  calamity  having  befallen  a  district  were  allowed 
to  escape  punishment,  all  being  dealt  with  by  the  full 
severity  of  the  law"  ^263;  cf.  196  col.  4). 

&1  %?  W  fo*  ffi  A*—lwei  not  *mien  to  avoid,  i.e.  is 
sure  to,  is  bound  to  3lei-*chi  involve  ^pao-^jen  the  guarantee. 
"  [His  failure  will]  inevitably  involve  his  securities"  (56).* 

if1  $f  T>3  W  *6  &*  %?  ft8  ffi—  ltuan-*wu  there  is 
indeed  no  such  thing  as  3pu-*hsi  not  regarding  8hsing-9ming 

*  Two  terms  of  negative  nieauing  may  produce  a  similar  aflirmative  sense, 
as  |pt    9fi  a  a  ti-mien  in  the  following  example  :  J<K       t       ffl    PR     J§l 

TEt  &b  r&  —  lpa-*hsia  3l'ie>i,-4mou  the  fields  below  the  embankment 
6nan-emien  will  hardly  avoid,  will  scarcely  escape  7pei-syen  being  over- 
flooded.  "The  fields  below  the  embankment  are  very  liable  to  inun- 

dation" (257). 
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the  life  of  6shen-7chia  one's  people.  "  The  life  of  their  own 
people  is  cared  for  above  everything"  (271). 

IK  H  ^f»  wu-jih  pu,  there  is  no  day  on  which  not... i.e. 
"every  day." 

H  IS  7  witi-sui  pu,  every  year  (270  col.  9  ;  353  col.  4). 

(192)  Such  phrases  as  ^   pj  ^  pu-k'o-pu,  /£!£/£  pu- 
neng-pu,   etc.,    are   translatable   by,    say,    "cannot    but," 
"must,"  "is  bound  to,"  or  some  similar  expression  corres- 
ponding to  the  Latin  "  facer  e  non  posse  quin." 

&  PP  *3  g4  |t)a  m6  I7  £J[8  K'  »w  eS"-Jptt.»*'o  we 
cannot  3pu  but  *ch'a-*hsiin  investigate  Qming-chlio  the  truth 
*£  in  order  to  gfang  ward  off  l°p'i-nhun  malpractices.  "  The 
affair  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in  order  to  the  pre- 
vention of  frauds  and  malpractices"  (28 ;  cf.  349  col.  5). 

(193)  Chinese  writers  like  to  substitute  an  interrogative 
clause  for  a  simple  negative,  as  if  we  were  to  say :  "  How 
could  I,"  instead  of  "I  could  not;"  or  "who  does"  instead 
of  "  nobody  does"  (or  (t  who  does  not"  instead  of  "everybody 
does"),  etc. 

&  BP  ^3  H4  &  pf6  ^7  J&8  3R9  J510  3R11  £12  £13 

^l4 — ^min-'Wun  3hu-*su  as  the  people  are  greatly  suffering  : 
— *cni-6k'o  how  could  we  1tien  add  Hz'ti  this  ^shih  matter 
™chih  which  9lei  implicates  (in  trouble)  wmin  the  people  and 
lllei  implicates  I2kuan  the  mandarins,  i.e.  "  we  should  NOT 
introduce  a  measure  crossing  the  interests  of  both  the  people 
and  the  authorities"  (357 ;  cf.  109  col.  9). 

&1  W  @3  ^  *&B  W15  W  ?I8  W—lch'i  of  it  zts(an-*mu 
the  offending  the  eye  and  *shang-6ksin  the  wounding  the 
heart,  C;kto-7sheng-Hao  can  it  be  told  gyeh  (interrogative  parti- 
cle)? or :  "so  cruel  and  heartrending  a  sight  it  is  not  possible 
to  describe"  (318  ;  cf.  320  col.  12). 

I&1  I£2  I!3  W  ft6  W  '$  £ES  &9  &w—*taai*chtn  the 
relief  of  calamitous  (districts)  3chung-*wu  being  very  import- 
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ant  *shu-6kan  who  dares  to  'lhsun-8pi  stand  up  for  the 
underserving  and  9ku-l°yung  take  it  easy  ?  "  The  relief  of 
calamitous  districts  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  of  which 
nobody  would  dare  to  make  a  trifling  matter  by  standing 
up  for  the  undeserving"  (271). 

(194)  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rhetorical  feature  of 
the  language  rather  than  as  a  grammatical  one.  Another 
peculiarity,  in  which  negative  particles  are  frequently  em- 
ployed, is  the  predilection  many  writers  have  for  antitheti- 
cal phrases,  i.e.  compound  expressions,  in  which  the  same 
idea  appears  twice,  once  in  its  positive,  and  once  in  its 
negative  form.  This  is  also  a  mere  mannerism  which  need 
not  be  expressed  in  an  English  translation,  e.g. 

Ji1  Hc2^*3  jU4 — lt'ui-2wei  to  back  out  3pu-4jen  and  not  admit 
"to  evade  one's  responsibilities  and  deny  one's  acts "(18). 

S1  ^2  jib3  ffi  7&5  0° — lyin-^shih  on  account  of  business 
(he  had)  3fu  gone  to  *shan  Shensi  and  6wei-6hui  not  returned. 
"  He  had  gone  to  Shensi  on  business,  and  not  come  back 
yet  "(69). 

&1  W  if  H4  ^  JL*—lu)u-2iiang  Wu-Liang  Hs'ang-'ni 
concealed  himself  *pur*ohien  and  was  not  to  be  seen  (69). 

fl*1  H2  IP  %*  ft5  M6  fil7— li  he  2shih  saw  *shen  me 
(being)  *lao-6hsiu  old  and  rotten  and  *wu-7neng  having  no 
power.  "  Seeing  that  petitioner  was  a  broken  old  man  of 
no  strength"  (69). 

H1  fljl2  /ft3  5J|4 — llai-2chang  to  take  advantage  of  a  debt, 
i.e.  not  to  pay  a  debt,  and  &pu-*huan  not  return  the  money. 
"To  repudiate  a  debt,"  "to  maliciously  refuse  payment" 
(75  ;  cf.  226  col.  5). 

tfi1  3!2  ^  (8c4  £5  ±8  I7  ^—WuSfei-Heng  local  out- 
laws  *chih  who  lhii-2ngo  rely  on  wickedness  and  ^pv^chuan 
do  not  change.  "  Outlaws  wickedly  obdurate  and  irre- 
deemable" (103). 
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ADVERBS. 

(195)  Apart  from  such  words  which  from  the  nature  of 
their  meaning  cannot  be  classified  but  as  adverbs,  such  as  ^» 
chin  (now),  every  noun,  or  every  compound  expression 
based  upon  a  noun,  may  take  the  place  of  what  we  would 
call  an  adverb  or  an  adverbial  phrase  by  being  placed  before 
a  verb.  When  the  subject  is  not  specially  mentioned,  but 
implied  in  the  verb,  it  is  in  such  cases  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  noun  representing  the  subject  and  a 
noun  taking  the  place  of  an  adverb.  BJJ1  B2  /£3  2fc4,  gram- 
matically, may  mean  lming-2)ih  the  following  day,  the 
morrow  (subject)  *pu-*lai  does  not  come,  has  not  come ;  but 
common  sense  will  force  us  in  tbis  case  (as  the  general 
context  in  others)  to  look  at  *ming-zjih  as  an  adverbial 
expression  meaning  "  to-morow." 

jsfr1  W2  g3  W  ft6  IT  »7  *s  ^9  »10  ^u  S12  )r13  ®14 

j^is  gjio — ^T  iso.2yu  the  rti-sfang  places  3chl aiming  ex- 
amined 9hsien-l°wu  there  are  now  no  I&yuan-l6yu  cases  of 
nchung  planting  ^ya-^p'ien-Uyen  Opium.  "  No  Opium  is 
now  grown  in  the  districts  examined  "  (238). 

We  would  be  quite  justified  to  translate  :  "  the  places 
examined  (subject)  now  do  not  grow  opium,"  as  the  noun 
^ti-^fang]  may  from  its  position  be  either  subject  or  adverb, 
and  in  this  case  either  translation  would  give  a  similar 
sense,  whereas  in  many  cases  common  sense  will  exclude 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  in : 

K1  &2  2?  ±4  A8  ar  m  ^  >r9  @10  nu  *12— ^- 

zti-3chih  H'u~6jen  the  natives  of  that  place  6wu-7chung  *ya- 
9p'ien  10yen  liyuan-lzyu  do  not  grow  Opium,  and, 

ft1  $T  X3  ^  ®?  m6  W  ^S  @9  V  &"—^nang-*hsu 
*yuan  *nien  during  the  first  year  of  Kuaug-hsii  6wu-6chung 
Jya  8p'ien-9yen  olyuanllyu  they  (subject  implied  in  verb) 
grew  no  opium. 
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ADVERBS  OF  TIME. 

(196)  The  Dictionary  contains  a  great  many  words  which, 
according  to  their  use,  may  be  considered  as  adverbs  of  some 
of  the  categories  commonly  adopted  in  general  grammar. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  Negatives,  which  we  might 
have  called  adverbs  of  negation,  and  propose  to  now  enume- 
rate some  of  the  adverbs  of  time  commonly  used  in  the 
business^  style. 

"Now"  is  expressed  by  ^  chin,  ^  hsien,  2£  izu ;  also 
by  compound  terms  like  J|,  $  hsien-tsai;  H,  ^  hsi&n-chint 
etc.;  the  present  time  is  also  involved  in  expressions  like  Q 
0  chin-jih,  the  present  day,  to-day ;  ^  J£  chin~nien,  fa 
£f.  pen-nien,  the  present  year.  The  simple  particle  is, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  often  followed  by 
%  che,  as  in  •§»  ^jf  chin-che,  or  '££  ^  tzu-che,  both  of 
which  mean  "  now  ;  "  ^  J$p  shih-shih  means  at  that  time, 
at  the  same  time ;  ^  Q  shih-jih,  on  that  day,  on  the 
same  day. 

Jjf  shih,  alone,  means  "at  the  time"  (176  col.  12 ;  199  col. 
3) ;  %*  Bf  pu-shih,  on  the  other  -wand,  is  used  to  denote 
that  the  time  at  which  an  action  is  done  is  not  regular :  it 
means  "at  no  fixed  time,"  "  at  irregular  hours"  (cf.  p.  126 
of  these  notes). 

H1- 1?3  ^3  flt4  Jft5  S6 — lweiJkuan  deputies  (will)  8pw- 
*shih  at  irregular  times,  from  time  to  time  *ch'ou-ch'a  pick 
out  and  examine  (the  census  tickets — mentioned  before  in 
the  text).  "  Officers  will  be  sent  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  a  ticket  here  and  a  ticket  there  "  (HI). 

/ft1  &z  pu-jih,  in  no  time,  shortly  : 

Hfe1  ^2  &3  @4  W  -K  tf  E8  T>9  B10  Hu  H12-I  lt™ 

yesterday  zchieh  received  alai-4han  a  coming  cover,  a  note 
6chih  informing  (me  that)  6kuei~7ta-8ch'en  you,  the  Minister 
gpu-l°jih  very  shortly  Iljung-I2hsuan  will  return  home. 
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"  [The  writer]  received  a  note  from  His  Excellency  yester- 
day, informing  him  that  he  should  be  going  home  almost 
immediately  "  (42). 

J$f  Iff  shih-shih,  at  all  times,  always,  constantly. 

5fe  B$F  hsien-shih*\ 

%  ft  hsi-shih      5 

$fc  Jjf  tz'ti-shih,  at  this  time. 

Ea  Iftf  t'ang-shih  (=^  flf  shih-shiJi),  at  that  time,  at  the 
same  time. 

^  fjf  hou-shih,  in  future,  afterwards. 

|§f  flf  sni-shih,  afterwards,  in  the  sequel,  then. 

•jfe  Jjf  yu-shih,  thereupon. 

W  fl^F  yu-shih,  sometimes. 

jpj  flf  ho-shih,  at  what  time  ?  when  ? 

Jp.  tsao,  early,  soon  (^  isao,  "flea,"  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  this  character). 

^  chin,  (3»  A  i-chiu,  long  ago. 

]^f  feu,  ^  ^  ku-che,  of  old. 

j£  c/ii?i,  jj£    0   chin-jih,  recently,  lately,  (18  col.  8  <fa 
short  time  since,"  Wade). 
'""   '     ^  hsiang,  fo  $£  hdang-lai,  hitherto. 

^    Q    wang-jih,  ^  hsi,    $    Q   Jisi-jih,  ^   %  hsi-che, 
formerly. 

^  Q  chung-jih,  all  day. 

^  ^  chung-nien,  all  the  year  round,  but  ]J§  4£  -^  yw 
nien-chung,  at  the  end  of  the  year  (239  col.  9). 

IP)  6-.sf<,  pi)   ^  ssU-hou,  in  future,  henceforward  (245  col. 
11). 

5  $1  chci-hou,  thereafter. 

•§^f  chlen,  before;  $|  7/oii,  afterwards. 
^  ^  chih-chin,  up  to  the  present,  "adhuc."     The  same 
meaning  attaches  to  j§  -^  hsi-chin. 

6  ^  7%?  ^i4  ^6  1116 — ^hsir^chin  up  to  the  present, 
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*wei  did  not  *chun  receive  *i-Hao  the  arrival  of  the  despatch. 
"No  reply  has  as  yet  reached  the  Prefect"  (100). 

3fc  ^  hsien-hou,  before  and  after ;  severally,  repeatedly, 
at  various  times,  etc. 

mi  W  M*  W  W  ^  W  ft8  ft?  £10  ^u  3B12  /Vtrfe 

ZI1B  3516 — lhsu  further  2chii  according  to  3ping  a  petition,  a 
report  *hu  they  has  seized  *chang  Gkuei  Chang  Kuei  7teng 
and  others,  and  had  *hsien-hou  at  various  times  l°kuna  in 

**•==.       *^ 

all  nhu  seized  ripa-l*shih-l!>erh  eighty-two  I6ming  men  ;  " — 
he  subsequently  received  a  report  of  the  arrest  of  Chang 
Kuei  and  other  persons,  eighty-two  in  all,  who  had  been 
taken,  some  of  them  earlier  and  some  later "  (205 ;  cf,  27 
col.  6;  36  col.  5;  173  col.  2). 

ADVERBS  OF  PLACE. 

(197)  Such  adverbs  are  often  formed  by  the  prefixing  of 
^  tsai,  as  in  ^  jffc  tsai-tz'ti,  here,  or  ^  $£  tsai-pi,  there; 
tz'u  and  pi  are  also  used  without  tsai. 

w  w  ft3  m*  ra8  ir  n7  £8  %*  5t10  -u  m12  &*  ^ 

j|§15  ,^1G  IS17  ^l8  ji19  t20— lliang-2wan-zho  Liang  Wan- 
ho  *ngo-*wen  having  heard  by  mistake  that  ^su^wan^ch'uan 
Su  Wan-ch'uan  and  9ti-l°hsiung  his  elder  and  younger 
brother  lli-lH'ung  together  with  him  lHsai-l*pi  were  THERE 
l*ch'i-Vli  he  conceived  the  idea  l7cho-l*na  to  seize  him  and 
I9suny-?°kuan  send  him  to  the  Mandarin.  "  Liang  Wan-ho 
had  been  informed  by  mistake  that  he  was  there  as  well  as 
his  elder  and  younger  brother,  and  this  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  pouncing  upon  Su  Wan-ch'iian  and  delivering 
him  up  to  justice"  (191 ;  cf.  126  col.  10 ;  §jij  ^  tao-pi,  to 
arrive  there). 

$fc  it  pi-fa'*'',  meaning  "  here  and  there,"  or  "  on  either 
side,"  etc.,  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  78. 
ADVERBS  OF  QUALITY. 

(198)  As  such  we  may  consider  combinations  like  $\  fa 
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ssu-tz'ti,  lit.  like  this,  i.e.  "  thus"  ;  or  fa  jjfc  jn-tz'v,  fa  ^ 
ju-shih,  etc.,  having  the  same  meaning. 

{El1  J&2  M3  S4  ^t5  #f°  ^  7  $8  H9  $J10  &11  612—  IM*- 

2£z'w  like  this,  thus  3chi-*mai-bchu~6so  [as  regards]  the  places 
/j^i**!of   manufacture   and   sale  7i-sch(ieh   [there  is]  throughout 
c  llwu-l<2ai  no   difficulty   9yu>l0li   with    the   law.     "There   is 
**"  nothing,  therefore,  either  in  the  place  of  its  manufacture, 

or  in  the  place  of  its  sale,  that  is  in  non-accordance  with 
the  law"  (57;  cf.  54  col.  7;  398  col.  12  ;  245  col.  5). 

Pi1  JKJ2  ft3  Jfc4  W  US5—  A  matter  ^o-^t  may  be  *pan-*ti 
managed  Sju-Hz'ii  like  this,  thus  (379). 

S1  12  JT  £4  1^5  WG  ^7  IPS  &  ^10  5P11  «»18  *13  ffi14 

^•l6  ^t10  *l17  *P8  ^  ^™—lyu  if  there  are  znan  difficulties 
3wei  6yen  7che  which  are  to  be  told  by  ^wu-^ti  my  brother, 
i.e.  you,  or  your  good  self  8ch'i  [then]  Qwu-l°ti  you  I2pi 
must,  could  llyeh  also  l3pu-uneng  not  be  able  to  15Ztao  fore- 
see 16yw  that  there  would  be  Vju-l8shih  like  this,  such  I9chih 
[marking  genitive]  zokeu  troubles.  "The  difficulties  you 
mention  are  of  such  a  kind  that  you  could  not  possibly 
foresee  there  would  be  any  such  trouble"  (341)* 

^  %  jo-pei,  lit.  of  this  class,  like  this,  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  fa  jjfc  ju-tz'u,  meaning  "thus,"  "of  such  sort" 
[cf.  Williams'  Syll.  Diet.,  p.  296]. 

&1  ft2  ^3  S4  ^5  Z6—  6wei  tbey  do  *chih  it  *wang-*wang 
frequently  3jo-*pei  like  this  ;  "  it  is  often  so"  (266). 

ADVERBS  or  QUANTITY. 

(199)       Some  of  these  have  been  spoken  of  on  p.  88  in  con- 
nection with  the  superlative  degree  of  comparison,  viz.,  jj| 
,.» 


tsui,  |i|  chi,  ^  shen,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  be  looked  at  as 

-  -=•      .  !C= 

*^  verbs  inasmuch  as  they  qualify  the  sense  of  an  adjective. 


?  Some  comparative  particles,  as  ]g  A-ewgf  and  Jfc  yu  (see  p. 

*j 

*  SD  >t£  ju-shih  is  here,  by  its  position,  to  be  looked  at  as  an  adjective 
rather  than  an  adverb. 
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116  seq.)  may  also  be  brought  under  this  head,     tjfcjihiao,-  ' 
otherwise   the   comparative   particle   corresponding   to    the    ( 
Latin  quam,  is  quite  commonly  used  as  an  adverb  of  quan- 
tity before  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  "somewhat,"  "rather." 
S1  ft2  ffi  Si4  ^  K6  »t7—  V«-  because  2kan-3chun  the 

^^       ~^^~ 

Kan  district  (is)  Gchiao  somewhat,  rather  7yuan  distant  *chii 
from  6sheng  the  provincial  capital  (205). 

A  similar  meaning  attaches  to  ^  p'o  and  ^  shao,  jjj{  ^J 
p'o-to,  j$!j  $£  shao-to,  rather  much. 

•g-1  W2  A.3  W  tf  W  W  7K8  ?lf  ^°-lyueh^sheng  in 
the  province  of  Yiieh  (=Kuang-tung)  3ju-*hsia  5i-6lai  since 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  7yii-3shui  rain  water  (was) 
9shao-l°to  rather  much.  "  Rainfalls  have  been  unusually 
heavy  in  the  Canton  province  during  the  summer  "  (430). 

The  peculiar  position  of  some  of  these  words  has  been 
commented  upon  on  p.  121  seqq.  (cf.  the  position  of  j£  to  in 
Note  153,  p.  115). 

PREPOSITIONS. 
%£  tsai,  and  j^  yii. 

(200)  ^  tsai  is  the  principal  local  preposition,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  in  that  of  the 
verb  "  to  be,"  the  original  meaning. 

$  J!m  PI  HI  —  AT  Hu-men-chai  (14). 

-2:  ^  UlL  —  AT  ^ne  said  place  (193). 

£  &  M  ft—  He  died  IN  jail  (294). 

^  ]!fc  txai-tz'u  here;  ^E  ^  tsai-p'i  there. 

iifi  t  «?»  W  »^t  »M«*  II  >J>  »  *«lfc 

Is®  f&  M  M  —  "  The  vessel  being  in  the  Hongkong  waters, 
his  friend  fell  in  with  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  an  old 
acquaintance  by  name  Cheng  Ch/uau-hsiug,  which  was  at 
anchor  IN  the  same  place  "  (59). 

^  ^  IN  foreign  countries  ;  abroad  (319  col.  10). 

&  fpj  &  AT  what  place  ?  where  ? 
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IK  £  $g  $j— It  is  stated  IN  the  Treaty  (Williams). 

$  H|  tsai-an,  IN  the  records ;  ON  record ;  is  ON  record. 
This  phrase  is  often  found  at  the  end  of  quotations  of  pas- 
sages or  statements  of  facts  mentioned  in  official  documents  . 
&  > 

it  is  added  in  order  to  show  that  the  facts  mentioned  have 
been  entered  in  the  records  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Such 
quotations  of  passages  or  statements  of  facts  are  a  sort  of 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  phases  of  a  case  in  hand,  and 
constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  preamble  of  a  despatch,  which  is 
followed  by  the  subject  proper,  often  introduced  by  ^  ch'a, 
jjg  tzii,  j?£  ^  teu-ch'a,  ''now,"  "  it  must  now  be  stated  that," 
e.g.  "your  despatch,  in  which 'you  state  that,  etc.,  tsai-an, 
being  on  record,  tzu-ch'a,  it  must  now  be  stated  that,  etc." 
Examples  abouud  in  all  classes  of  documents  (See  4  col.  9 ; 
6  col.  1;  11  col.  3;  etc.) 

This  preposition  is  often  combined  with  words  commonly 
used  as  postpositions,  such  as  t^t  chung,  fa  nei,  fy  wai,  _fc 
shang,  j|j  mien,  etc. 

%£.  ZfC  41  IX  the  water ;  under  water. 

^  M  ^  outside  the  city ;  in  the  suburbs. 

%£  fa  tsai-nei  and  %£  ffa  tsai-wai,  stand  for  "  inner"  and 
"outer;"  "  to  be  included;"  "inclusive"  and  "exclusive." 

sfc  &  fa  "  n°t  including ;"  "  exclusive  of  "  [what  precedes 
this  phrase]. 

"fib  ?a  lS  Defore  one's  face ;  in  one's  presence. 

•ffe  yii,  in  the  sense  of  a  local  preposition,  is  a  synonym  of 
>jj  tsai,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined,  as  in  %£  •}£  jfc 
t|i  IN  the  water,  under  water. 

]K  1^  $&  AT  the  said  place. 

•ffe  ^j|  IN  the  Yiinnan  province  (347  col.  8). 

j^  ^  ON  the  left,  i.e.  what  we  would  call  "  below"  in 
documents. 

-1      2       3      *  1?      *— we  lchin  now  7lieh 
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enumerate,  state  zchiang,  [introducing  the  object]  3kung-*i 
*ko-Gli  the  by-laws  agreed  upon  syii-gts'o  on  the  left,  i.e.  on 
the  space  following  on  the  left ;  "  below"  (405).  Of.  fa  flB  |f 
lit.  the  despatch  on  the  right,  "  the  preceding  despatch," 
"  the  above  despatch"  (4). 

The  combining  with  a  preposition  of  words  used  as  post- 
positions is  still  more  common  with  "J&  yil  than  it  is  with 
%£  tsai. 

jft  ft*&  £  ft  "in  the  treaty." 

$i  I  w  J$C  lH  ^  at  the  places  where  the  crop  was  taken 
in  (263). 

jff^  yii  is  also  very  commonly  used  as  a  preposition  of  time. 

%k  (ioJ  fn  %  £f  IN  the  first  year  of  T'uug-chih. 

~$k  H  It!  «L  $f  AT  the  time  of  sunrise. 

After  an  adjective,  j^  y&  usually  has  comparative  force, 
and  corresponds  to  "  than." 

?K  Bt?  ~ftfc  &  the  water  was  higher  than  the  shore,  i.e. 
"the  water  overflowed,"  and  not,  "  the  water  reached  up  to 
the  shore,"  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  translate  (334  col. 
11). 

\&  41  2.  % 'J  ^  ^C  1&  $$  °f  tne  advantages  of  the  Yun- 
nan province  none  is  larger  than  copper,  i.e.  "copper  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  in  Yunnan." 

One  of  the  principal  functions  performed  by  this  preposi- 
tion appears  to  be  the  force  it  possesses  to  place  a  verb  in  the 
passive  mood,  when  following.  It  then  corresponds  to  Latin 
a  or  ab  cum  ablativo. 

%£  :Jt.  '£  he  killed  his  father. 

^*  j&  -i£  3C  ne  was  killed  BY  his  father. 

J5£  yii  helps  to  produce  in  a  verb  the  force  of  the  Latin 
Supine  after  terms  involving  the  meaning  of  difficulty  or 
easiness,  such  as  JH  nan,  hard,  J^  i,  easy,  J§!  tsu,  sufficient, 
etc.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  interchanged  with  J^  i. 
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;    J^  JK  ±  &  easy  TO  land  (359). 

HI  !§£  I B"  JS  there  is  difficulty  in  forwarding  (355). 

A£&:Rl£S%Jl:  *&— "with  the  common 
people  speculation  as  to  the  end  is  easy,  but  forethoughtful 
consideration  of  the  beginning,  difficult "  (105). 

E3  HI  /£  /£  J5^  ^ — fields  and  gardens  not  sufficient  FOR 
ploughing ;  "  there  is  not  enough  land  for  agriculture" 
(317). 
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ERRATA. 

Page  48,  foot-note,  for  "  J£  %  man,  in  "  read  "  Jj;  g 
min-an" 

Page  125,  tw/ra  :  for  "  pi  ^Jt  /£  £  kuo-chia  pu-tsu  " 
read  "  ^  |g  /p  j£  kuo-yung  pu-tsu." 
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